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Motor  Racing  British  Grand  Prix 


Villeneuve  is  back  in  the  hunt 


Richard  Williams 

JACQUES  Villeneuve  and  his 
Williams-Renault  won  the 
British  Grand  Prix  at  Silver- 
stone  last  Sunday,  a predictable  re- 
sult from  an  entirely  unpredictable 
race.  Three  drivers  led  the  race  for 
substantial  periods  and-  any  of  them 
might  have  won  it,  Rnd  three  or  four 
others  were  in  close  contention. 

Villeneuve’s  victory,  his  fourth  of 
the  year,  came  despite  an  early 
problem  with  a loose  front  wheel  I 
titat  required  him  to  fight  his  way  1 
back  from  seventh  place.  It  carried 
him  to  within  four  points,  of  the  | 
championship  leader  Michael  Schu- 
macher and  enabled  die  Williams 
team  — - celebrating  their  100th  win' 
— to  close  to  within  three  points  of 
Ferrari  in  the  constructors’  champi- 
onship. 

Second  and  third,  travelling  in 
close  company  10  seconds  behind 
Villeneuve,  were  the  Benetton- 
Renaults  of  Jean  Alesi  and  Alexan- 
der Wurz.  At  33,  Alesi  seems  to 
have  swapped  consistency  for  his 
old  wildness  and  now  stands  third  in 
the  championship.  And  for  Wurz, 
the  23-y ear-o Id  Austrian  substituting 
for  his  oiling  compatriot  Gerhard 
Berger,  the  third  finish  of  hiB  three- 
race  career  provided  a first  chance 
to  taste  podium  champagne. 

David  Coulthard  brought  his 
McLaren-Mercedes  home  In  fourth 
place  after  problems  with  his 
brakes,  with  Ralf  Schumacher’s  Jor- 
dan-Peugeot  fifth.  In  sixth  place  — 
glory  be  — came  Damon  Hill’s  Ar- 
rows-Yaniaha.  earning  the  world 
champion  his  first  point  of  the  sea- 
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Checking  in . . . Jacques  Villeneuve  takes  the  flag  at  SUverstone 


son  and  a large  measure  of  personal 
satisfaction  after  a week  marred  by 
political  turbulence  within  his  team. 

Villeneuve  deserved  his  win,  but 
two  other  men  might  have  taken  it 
from  him  with  equal  merit  Michael 
Schumacher  led  the  middle  section 
of  the  race  convincingly  before  retir- 
ing with  a broken  wheel  bearing  on 
his  Ferrari,  and  Mika  Hakkinen 
seemed  to  have  worked  his 
McLaren  into  an  ideal  position  Inte 
in  the  race  before  his  Mercedes  en- 
gine blew  with  six  of  the  59  laps  left 

The  only  serious  contender  never 


Cryptic  crossword  by  Araucaria 


Across 

1 Range  of  flight  from  the 
West  with  nonsense  about  to 
return  (7) 

5 60%  reduction.  In  one  over  8? 
(4,3) 

9 Officer  In  charge's  performance . 
Isn’t  out  of  the  ordinary  (7,8) 

10  San  of  the  Welsh  concealed  by 
Insect  (5) 

11  Man  with  machine  turning  elm 
to  oak,  right?  (9) 

12  Catch  22  hero  that  entertains 
Hitler’s  guards  with  song  (9)  . 

14  Races  In  light  brown,  which  fs 
mad  (5) 


16  Dough,  baked  or  not  (6) 

16  American  writer,  second 
edition?  (4,5) 

1 8 American  writer:  note  what’s 
said  without  much  evidence 
(4,5) 

21  J .R . , say,  without  success  (5) 

22  Cinema  (Inner  half)  should  be  ■ 
destroyed  (the  Luddite  ' 
view?)  (8,7) 

23  From  Manchester  I left  having 
achieved  nothing  (7) 

24  Plants  one  left  on  trees  (7) 


Down 

1 A grey  Great  Britain,  result  of 


in  with  a chance  of  winning  the  race 
turned  out  to  be  Heinz-Harald 
Frentzen,  who  lined  up  next  to  Vil- 
leneuve, his  team-mate,  on  the  front 
row  but  caused  an  aborted  start 
when  he  stalled  his  engine.  The 
German  driver  was  relegated  to  the 
back  of  the  grid  for  the  restart;  he 
tore  past  half  a dozen  backmarkers 
as  they  made  their  way  through 
Copse  Corner  but  was  struck  in  the 
rear  by  Jos  Verstnppen’s  Tyrrell  as 
they  went  through  Becketts  and  he 
ended  his  race  on  the  grass. 

When  Villeneuve  made  his  first 


extreme  penury  (7) 

2 A lot  of  terrific  lifting  devices  on 
top,  the  French  weapon  (10,5) 

3 Employee's  greeting  to  one  in 
flagrante  delicto?  (5,4) 

4 I leave  little  room  tor  occupation 
(2,3) 

5 Hunter  of  big  brute  — Marx  got 
one  right  (9) 

6 See  with  stand-in  bishop?  (5) 

7 Insect  at  quiet  "Island  valley", 
whence  one  goes  out  to  go  In 
(7.8) 

8 They  hofd  displacement  of  rug 
to  be  an  act  of  God  (7) 

13  Blow  mel  I am  tied  and  it  can’t 
wait  (9) 

14  Flower  to  go  with  coffee 
dish?  (9) 

15  It's  his  turn  to  find  hidden  mike 
and  traps  (7) 

1 7 Black  girl’s  direction  on 
departure  (7) 

19  What  the  Jury  says  hasn’t 
caught  the  composer  (5) 

20  The  snake  girl  — mine,  said 
Boccaccio  (5) 


Last  week’s  solution 
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pit-stop  on  lap  21,  an  old  Williams 
problem  reared  its  head.  His  left 
front  wheel  had  come  loose,  caus- 
ing damage  that  cost  an  extra  20 
seconds  as  the  mechanics  struggled 
to  remove  and  replace  it. 

His  race  mechanic,  Jock  Clear, 
said  die  wheel  and  hub  would  have 
to  be  inspected  before  it  could  be 
determined  whether  it  was  a prob- 
lem similar  to  the  one  lliat  cost  Hill 
victory  at  Silvcrstono  in  19%  and 
sent  one  of  Villeneuve’s  wheels  into 
the  debris  fencing  at  Suzuka  later 
that  season. 


guardian^, 
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Schumacher,  who  had  Aj. 
made  his  first  stop,  assumed 
manding  lead  over  Coidiy.: 
the  rest  as  Villeneuve  besaf. 
fight-back.  Unlike  the  W0E 
Ferraris.  both  McLarta  S 
planned  to  make  only  one  stati 
halfway  around  lap  28  Couhh^ 
ciclctl  that  his  broking  prabknisbj, 
become  serious  enough  for  fcJU 
wnve  Hakkinen  past,  shortly ^ 
tile  Finn  dived  Into  his  pit 

At  the  end  of  lap  37  Sclmwlu 
came  in  for  his  second  stop,  Ink 
had  completed  less  than  a lap  fc 
his  resumption  when  the  & 
twitched,  smoke  came  ftomihtli 
rear  wheel  and  he  limped  to  i: 
garage  to  retire.  ! 

Now  Villeneuve  regained  fob!1 
for  seven  laps,  ahead  of  lrtBeij 
Hakkinen.  At  the  end  ofkptlfo! 
Williams  and  the  Ferrari  imdeio 
second  stops  — but  where* lie, 
neuve  zoomed  back  out  into  wsB 
place,  five  seconds  behind  Mbs 
Irvine  travelled  only  a fewpri 
beyond  the  pit  wall  before  com^t, 
a halt  with  a broken  drive  shd,1  ■ 

Hakkinen’s  lead  came  domi . 
less  than  a second  over  Iterate  * 
laps  but  there  was  no  guaranteed],! 
Villeneuve  would  find  hla  wsypai 
driver  noted  for  a wflUngue*  t 
close  the  door  on  would-be  oral* 
era.  “I  could  see  his  retityrcifr 
tering,"  Villeneuve  said,  ‘and  If 
was  starting  to  slide  around.  1 iti 
I could  have  made  a more  kb 
the  end  of  the  race." 

On  tile  54th  lap  a sudden  cWi 
smoke  from  the  Mercedes  op 
saved  him  the  trouble.  Forllffo 
this  was  a particular  dlsatf- 
ment.  A veteran  of  88  starts,  ri 
commonly  accepted  asoneote 
quickest  of  all  current  drivers?!1 
the  most  cerebral,  he  had  x*- 
on  the  verge  of  his  first  gradp 


Rugby  Union  Test  Match:  Australia  25  England 6_ 

England  Lions  to  the  slaughter 

more  than  85  per  cent  pos**^ 
blit  being  restricted  to  one  try"* 

I tic  10th  minute  after  Joe  RofiP 
Matthew  Burke  combined 
Australian  Capitol  Territory^ 
side  wing  move.  Similarly, 
cannot  be  levelled  at  the  W* 
hack  row,  who  until  the  pl' 
incuts  were  tenacious. 

But  the  attack  lacked^ 
focus  and  penetration. 
worse  was  that  their  captain!? . 
Glnnville  struggled  in  the  w»j' 


Qreg  Qrowden  In  Sydney 

ALTHOUGH  England’s  excruci- 
atingly long  season  ended  as  ex- 
pected with  a substantial.  In  some 
respects  embarrassing,  defeat  to 
Australia,  their  couch  surprisingly 
remained  a happy  Jack. 

A few  minutes  after  a jet-lagged 
England  left  the  Sydney  Football 
Stadium,  their  coach  Jack  Rowell  at- 
tempted to  show  lie  was  not  a man 
under  pressure  by  producing  sonic 
bizarre  statements  about  (he  match 
he  had  just  witnessed. 

The  best  was  lliat  the  England 
season  had  ended  on  a high  and 
they  were  now  playing  in  a refresh- 
ing style.  Perhaps  Rowell  was  suf- 
fering battle  fatigue  as  badly  as 
most  of  his  Test  players,  because  If 
anyone  seriously  believes  England 
were  refreshing  against  the  Walla- 
bies, or  hit  a season  liigh,  it  is  time 
to  open  the  medicine  cabinet, 

. Admittedly  this  Test  should  not 
have  been  played,  because  it  was  in- 
humane to  expect  England  to  be 
competitive  when  the  bulk  of  the 
squad  had  just  finished  the  Lions 
tour  of  South  Africa. 

But  England  hardly  helped  them- 
selves by  showing  that  their  attack- 
ing capabilities  were  well  below 
what  was  required  to  threaten  Aus- 
tralia, who  were  also  well  off  their 
game  but  displayed  enough  compo- 
sure when  required  to  win  easily.  • 

' England's  defence  in  the  first 
hour  was  excellent,  Australia  having 


uimiruib  -hi  UB6‘—  — .I, 

tackling.  For  Burke’s  try 
tralia  attack  easily  cut  bet**? , 
England  centres,  and  BenJ 
fry  in  the  60th  minute 
the  wing  easily  pushing  wf : 
Glanville  in  midfield.  •'  ' ‘ „ 

. That  England  wert'.oJJJ 
points  behind  shortly  after 
was  testament  to  their 
But  fatigue  eventually 
against  the  tourists;  l!prt"jg' 
three  tries  against  them 
quarter  and  quickly  tumn*  • 
tralia’s  precarious  8-6  1^  J 
overwhelming  25-6  advantage  , 
• Wayne  Proctor  was  the  J* 
Wales  after  he  scored  hby 
hat-trick  to  give  the  tmifltf 


the  United  States  in 
The  Llanelli  wing  struck 
first  half  to  help  Wales  (ng 
lead.  But  he  reserved 
last  as  he  mesmerised  foe 
to  record  a 30-metre  toil' 

The  tourists’  narroVr28-Z?.  _ 
owed  much  to  briUlant  do®*^. 
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IRA  ceasefire  wins 
cautious  welcome 
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Under  the  wenther  . . . Residents  in  Eisenliucttcnstndt,  Germany,  remove  vnlunblcs  from  their 
workshop  as  floods  continue  to  swnnip  low-lying  areas  on  the  Ctcrman-PoliHh  border  Pnoro  blnsch 

Raging  floods  ravage  central  Europe 

vilLigcA.  the  deputy  prim*-  nmiisii-r. 


FLOOD-HIT  residents  of  central 
Europe,  exhausted  from  two 
weeks  of  floods  that  hnve  killed 
about  100  people  and  devastated 
crops  and  farms,  took  hope  on  Mon- 
day from  weather  forecasts  suggest- 
ing that  the  worst  rains  this  century 
may  soon  be  over. 

But  downstream  on  the  river 
Oder,  dividing  Germany  and  Poland, 
some  communities  still  faced  grim 
battles  with  encroaching  water  and 
possible  evacuation.  Thousands  of 
rescue  workers,  fire  fighters,  bor- 
der guards  and  soldiers  were  ready 
for  action  if  the  dykes  break  when 
another  wave  of  water  surges  down 
foe  Oder  on  Wednesday,  bringing 
debris  from  the  floods  in  Poland. 

Some  areas  in  southwest  and 
south  Poland  on  Monday  remained 
under  the  water  that  inundated 


A FTER  years  of  research,  an 
'Mnternqtional  network  of 
scholars,  run  from  a village  in' 
west  Wales,  has  established  that 
foo  world’s  stock  of  languages  Is 
nchei-  than  ever  imagined  — and 
jnore  resilient  to  the  spread  of 
English  as  the  global  lingua 
franca. 

David  Dalby,  director  of  the 
Utaervatoire  LJngulstique  based 
nt  Hebron  in  Dyfed,  said  his 
ream  — which  this  week  an- 
jjotincod  the  completion  of  the 
rat  comprehensive  classiflca- 
°n  world  languages  and  1 
ufolccts — had  Identified  mole 
•bnii  10,000  living  languages, 
some  50  per  cent  more  than  pre- 
v>ous  estimates.  • -. 

The  first  copy  of  Its  1,600- 
global  register  was  to  be  ’■■ 
Presented  to  Uiiegco  this  week 


more-  than  1.U00  towns  and  villagi  x. 
'Hit-  death  loll  was  at  least  5U  peupk- 
and  140.000  have  been  forced  to 
evacuate  their  homes. 

On  the  German  side  of  the  Oder, 
workers  have  been  fighting  to  re 
pair  dykes  to  prevent  the  river 
breaking  its  banks  and  flooding 
thousands  of  low-lying  hectares. 

New  health  dangers  threatened 
southwestern  Polish  cities  such  as 
Wroclaw,  where  a lack  of  clean 
water  prompted  fears  of  an  epidemic 
of  dysentery.  But  most  of  the  rivers 
in  the  east  of  the  Czech  Republic, 
where  46  people  have  died  in  recent 
weeks,  were  falling  on  Monday. 

As  the  floodwaters  recede, 
Czechs  are  faced  with  a massive 
clean-up  operation.  The  floods  have 
destroyed  some  1,600  houses  and 
damaged  10,000  in  500  towns  and 


as  a gift  to' Celebrate  Britain’s  de- 
cision to  rejoin  the  educational 
and  cultural  offshoot  of  the 
United  Nation^. 

.The  register,  including  an 
elaborate  system. for  codifying 
linguistic  families,  could  be  de- 
scribed as  the  woHd’s  first  Babel 
blble.  Biit  Dr  Dalby  spid  he  was 
opposed  to  the  whole  Imagery  of . 
the  Tbwer  of  Babel,  which  was 
based  on  a mistaken  theory  that 
multilingualism  was  bad.  ' ' 

“We  n6*d  a diversify  of  lan- 
gqage  because  rtqiltiliqguallsm 
Is  a normal  arid  healthy  part  of , ' , 
the  way  human  society  Is  orgari- 
JsecL,  LhnguagG  jfo  d means  of^ V 
personal  and  group  identity.  It  Is  , 
interesting  that  major  Conflicts  ' 
haite  developed  hi  Rw^da  a»<j 
Somalia,  which  are  fopong  the  ' 
few  monolingual  areas  In  . m i 
Africa, ” he  said.  j j, 

1 “One  ormore  languages . 


JoM-f  Lux,  siinl. 

Meanwhile  raging  fl<xKls  caused 
by  weeks  of  torrential  downpours 
have  killed  164  people  in  China’s 
southwestern  province  of  Guizhou, 
the  slate  radio  said  on  Monday. 

“Up  to  yesterday,  seven  million 
people  have  been  affected  by  the 
disaster  and  164  people  have  been 
killed."  it  reported. 

Flooding  is  an  ancient  curse 
across  much  of  southern  China, 
where  summer  rains  can  burst  river 
dykes  and  inundate  towns,  cities 
and  huge  swathes  of  farmland. 

While  floods  wreak  havoc  in  the 
south,  drought  and  high  tempera- 
tures have  been  plaguing  northern 
China,  with  rainfall  dropping  by  as 
much  as  90  per  cent  front  the  same 
period  last  year.  — Reuter 


certainfy  English  — may  develop 
as  a world  language,  but  it 
should  be  developed  alongside 
multilingualism.  You  con  see  .. 
from  the  success  in  the  compar- 
ative league  tables  of  children  in  ' 
bilingual  schools  jn  Wales  how 
learning  lit  two  languages  sharp- 
ens the  wify.  , i,  , . 

. “Moriollngualism  iaa'dlmd-, 
vantage  tike  illiteracy,  and  this  la 
b serious  danger  for  nngjoph ones. 
^Bilingualism  shoiild  be  regtrded 
as  nn  educational  norm.” 
i The  register  will. form  the 
basis  of  a computerised  map  of 
the  world’s  linguistic  communi- . | 
ties  whteh  Unesco  plans  (o  coni-.  _ 
plete  by  ?001,Dr  palby  said  tite 
work  has  begun  will)  a language 
map  of  Africa  he  has  produced, ' ( > 
with  colleagues  at  the  London  . 
School  Of  .Oriental  a nd  African 
Studies  (Soas).  .'  ' ! ' 

Piill  delfts  of  the  number  pf . 


David  Sharrock 
and  Ewart  MacAaklll 

THE  IRA,  in  h surjirise  devel- 
opment, declared  u new 
ceasefire  in  Nun  Item  lrelnnd 
ut  the  weekend,  but  il  was  greeted 
with  caution  in  the  province  and  uul- 
rigltl  suspicion  by  Ulster  Unionists, 
who  say  the  British  government  Inis 
caved  in  to  Sinn  Fein  demands. 

Tony  Blair  was  making  dcsjK-nde 
attempts  this  week  lo  keep  everyone 
nbnnrd  his  peace  train  mid  dissuade 
David  Trimble's  Ulster  Unionists 
from  leaving  l he  peace  talks  in  frus- 
tration at  concessions  made  to  pro- 
duce the  renewed  IRA  ceasefire. 

Tile  Ulster  Unionists  managed  lo 
keep  the  pence  talks  alive  on  Mon- 
day sifter  hinting  that  a ileal  might 
si  ill  be  reached  befure  Widiu-sdays 
oriu-ial  vole  on  the  contentious  issue 
"f  {Nuamilitary  aims. 

Both  sides  ;irc  sn  uggling  to  find 
a formula  so  llv.it  the  Ulster  Union- 
ist leader  can  avoid  plunging  tin- 
Mi-nniiiil  talks  into  crisis  by  voting 
iigninst  the  British  and  Irish  guvi-rn- 
nienls'  pmposals  for  lU-couunis- 
sioning  wuapuns. 

Under  proposals  announced  last 
week,  only  hours  before  the  Sinn 
Fein  president,  Gerry  Adntns,  an- 
nounced that  he  was  urging  the  IRA 
to  call  another  ceasefire,  there  is  no 
longer  a binding  commitment  on 
any  party  linked  to  paramilitary  or- 
ganisations to  achieve  the  disman- 
I ling  of  the  terrorist  arsenals. 

In  private,  the  Government  was 
pleased  with  Monday's  outcome, 
believing  Unionist  attacks  over 
decommissioning  arms  help  bal- 
ance the  criticism  by  the  nationalist 
community  after  the  Drumcree  pa- 
rade earlier  this  month. 

Mr  Blair  was  said  to  be  hopeful, 
though  advisers  warn  him  that  this 


world  languages  are  being  with- 
held until  publication  of  the  reg- 
ister later  this  year,  but  Dr  Dalby 
said  it  showed  the  linguistic 
complexity  of  the  world  was 
much  greater  than  supposed. 
Reports  that  a third  of  spoken 
tongues  would  become  extinct  In 
the  next  few  years  were  “abso- 
lute rubbish”,  he  said. 

There  was  a threat  to  small 
languages  spoken  by  fragile 
hunter-gathering  communities  in 
the  Arctic,  Amazonia,  south-west 
Africa  and  Australia.  Without 
artificial  help,  they  could  follow 
die  Pygmy  languages  of  central 
Africa  Into  extinction.  But  the 
great  mass  of  languages  were  not 
being  driven  out  by  the  growth  of 
English.  '• 

The  observatory  and  SOAS 
are  also  working  d"  a map  pf  the 
276  languages  used  at  home  by 
London  schoolchildren. 


could  be  the  last  chance  for  peace 
and  that  if  it  fails,  the  sil unt ion  will 
become  a lot  worse. 

In  lhi'ory,  if  till  l lie  Unionist  pur- 
lins were  to  vole,  against  the.  plan 
this  week  the  tniks  ouild  cnilupsi' 
since  | lie  rules  demand  ■’sufficient 
consensus”.  Tin-  hiirdlinc  Jterim- 
cnilie  Unionists  have  already  an- 
nounced lin  y will  walk  oul. 

The  independent  UK  Unionist. 
Bol)  McCartney,  led  It  is  parly  out  of 
Stormont  on  Monday,  minutes  afler 
Si mi  Fein  were  ushered  for  the  first 
time  into  Castle  Buildings  on  the 
Stui'iiionl  estate  in  east  Bel  fa  si.  the 
venue  for  the  all-parly  talk-. 

At  Westminster.  Mr  Trimble  said 
that  lie  wan  led  to  keep  Loudon  and 
Dublin  to  their  wind  dial  they  will 
sivk  a gradual  handover  of  paramili- 
tary weaponry  during  the  talks 
"VNTuil  w«-  want  both  guvci  iimi-ni*  i 
in  sny  is  timl  they  expeci  dial  d< 
commissioning  would  uccui  during 
talks,"  l »v  stud. 

Downing  Sinvi  siid  Mr  Ul.tii  siill  j 
wants  a disposal  of  wi  iipmn  \ und<-i 
the  supervisii.n  of  an  iiulepi-ndcui 
body,  to  lie  established  by  th>  via!  . 
ol  this  month  and  chaired  by  joint  , 
fie  ClwsMain,  formerly  chief  of  staff 
of  tite  Canadian  Defence  Forces. 

The  SDLP  lender  John  Hume 
sniil  there  was  an  urgent  need  to 
build  on  the  IRA  ceasefire.  “These 
talks  should  begin  to  concentrate  on 
what  they  are  really  about,  getting 
down  to  the  serious  business  uf 
reaching  agreement  on  how  we  live 
together." 

Despite  the  ceasefire,  security 
levels  in  Northern  Ireland  will  not 
be  relaxed  because  of  the  continu- 
ing threat  from  breakaway  republi- 
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Global  study  finds  world  speaking  in  10,000  tongues 

John  Carvel 


2 LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Newspapers  should  have 
to  prove  their  allegations 


guardian  wee-i, 


/READ  with  interest  your  editorial 
concerning  the  reform  of  the 
British  libel  laws  in  the  wake  of  the 
Aitken  trial  (July  13).  Aitken's  per- 
jury aside,  and  without  having  ac- 
cess to  the  relevant  legislation,  I do 
not  feel  you  have  made  a convincing 
case  for  reversal  of  burden  of  proof. 
It  seems  logical  that  whoever  makes 
an  allegation  of  misconduct  should 
have  marshalled  their  evidence  of 
wrong-doing  before  any  publication 
goes  to  print 

Within  the  field  with  which  I am 
more  familiar,  conclusions  based  on 
scientific  data  are  disseminated 
through  peer-reviewed  journals.  Ac- 
ceptance of  a paper  is  dependent  on 
nn  author  having  presented  all  the 
necessary  facts  in  support  of  a hypo- 
thesis or  in  refutation  of  a theory. 
Drawing  conclusions  without  the 
facts  at  hand  is  poor  science:  a 
strong  belief  that  something  is  so, 
despite  a lack  of  supporting  evi- 
dence, is  the  road  to  scientific  fraud. 

My  dissatisfaction  with  your  edi- 
torial stems  primarily  from  your 
statement  with  reference  to  the 
Aitken  case:  "The  one  thing  we 
were  sure  of  was  that  he  was  tying. 
Proving  it . . . was  a different  mat- 
ter.1* Surely  responsible  journalism 
requires  that  the  proof  has  been  ob- 
tained before  libel  proceedings  re- 
quest it,  otherwise  on  what  haw 
you  based  your  certainty?  A large 
newspaper  exists  to  disseminate  in- 
formation. When  the  information 
makes  allegations  about  the  con- 
i duct  of  an  individual,  however  pub- 
lic his  or  her  position,  it  should 
present  die  tacts  that  support  the  al- 
legations. 

if  the  onus  of  proof  were  on  the 
spotlighted  individual,  then  less 
scrupulous  journalists  would  have 
little  incentive  to  assemble  hard  evi- 


dence beforehand.  Public  figures 
could  then  And  that  a significant 
proportion  of  their  time  is  spent  dig- 
ging up  evidence  to  refute  allega- 
tions made  by  the  press. 

Retractions  made  by  the  press, 
should  libel  be  proven,  carry  less 
impact  than  the  original  allegations 
and  for  many  of  the  public  the 
charges  would  have  stuck.  When 
professional  reputations  are  being 
questioned,  the  facts  necessary  to 
convince  "a  judge  sitting  alone",  a 
jury,  or  the  general  public,  should 
be  presented  concurrently. 

Philip  Seddon, 

Taifj  Saudi  Arabia 


a\A/&  TAKE  no  pleasure  in  the 

V V ruin  of  a man  . . you  de- 
clare in  your  editorial  on  Jonathan 
Aitken  (June  29).  Really?  In  that 
case,  allow  me  to  take  it  for  you. 

I’m  not  alone  in  ei\joying  the 
spectacle  of  overweening  politicians 
being  brought  down  by  tenacious 
journalists  backed  by  an  editor  who 
does  not  turn  to  water  at  the  first 
sign  of  a defamation  writ. 

Ron  Knowles, 

Kurrajong,  NSW,  Australia 

Americans  sing 
vacation  blues 


LSAMAL  AHMED'S  article  on 
i \ work  weeks  and  annual  holi- 
days in  Britain  and  Europe  (June 
29)  would  have  been  all  the  more  in- 
teresting had  the  US  been  included 
in  the  comparison.  What  percentage 
of  the  workforce  in  Britain  or  Eu- 
rope. for  example,  takes  less  that 
three  weeks'  vacation  a year?  Less 
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than  two?  In  the  United  States,  two  i 
weeks'  vacation  a year  is  the  norm 
and  often  no  vacation  is  permitted 
during  the  first  year  of  a new  job.  A 
third  week  is  awarded  after  five 
years,  though  the  chances  of  surviv- 
ing five  years  at  one  company  nre 
vanishingly  small. 

Vacation  time  is  entirely  a matter 
of  company  policy.  I know  a number 
of  Americans  who  take  no  time  off 
at  all.  "Cm  going  on  vacation"  fre- 
quently means  a long  weekend.  And 
this  on  top  of  work  weeks  that  are 
virtually  always  in  excess  of  50 
hours. 

In  accordance  with  the  American 
ideal  of  freedom  (To  Those  Who 
Have  More  Shall  Be  Given),  the 
holders  of  prestigious,  higher-pay- 
ing jobs  enjoy  considerably  greater 
benefits. 

Here  in  Silicon  Valley,  where 
harsh  work  regimes  are  pervasive,  a 
bizarre  development  has  occurred. 

It  is  regarded  as  “cool"  to  work  bru- 
tally long  hours.  Companies  adver- 
tise free  carry-out  dinners  as  a 
fringe  benefit"  (I  suspect  that  one’s 
family  is  not  included) . 

But  because  America  is  the 
cradle  and  guardian  of  freedom  and 
family  values  you  naturally  have  a 
choice:  submit,  flip  hamburgers,  or 
starve. 

Workaholism,  and  the  impover- 
ished life  it  engenders,  have  been 
enshrined  as  a social  virtue.  The 
slavery  of  whips  and  chains  has 
been  replaced  by  a socialty-accept- 
able,  glamorised,  self-policed  vari- 
ant In  which  you  drive  a flashy  car, 
sleep  in  your  own  bed,  and  arc  gen- 
erally too  busy  and  exhausted  to 
think  about  politics.  Or  freedom. 

Cecil  Bloch, 

Mountain  View.  California . USA 

Nato’s  dilemma 
in  Bosnia 

A AARTIN  WOOLLACOIT  is 
I VI  right  to  suggest  that  Nnl«i 
actions  in  Bosnia  arc  intimately 
linked  to  the  need  to  improve  the 
international  standing  of  the  institu- 
tion, which  looked  as  if  it  would  be 
consigned  to  the  history  hooks  with 
the  ending  of  the  cold  war  (Nnto 
puts  its  future  on  the  line  in  Bosnia, 
July  20). 

However,  the  rhetoric  of  armed 
intervention  as  the  solution  to  the 
still  fragmented  nature  of  the  Bos- 
nian state  is  based  on  the  dubious 
premise  that  a handful  or  indicted 
and  unindlcted  alleged  war  crimi- 
nals are  the  barrier  to  reconcilia- 
tion. 

It  would  appear  that  any  Bosnian 
Serbs  in  a position  of  power  are  now 
fair  game  as  scapegoats  for  the  lack 
of  success  of  the  Dayton  peace  ac- 
cords. ThiB  neglects  the  embarrass- 
ing fact  that  at  elections  the 
nationalist  parties  on  all  three  sides 
continue  to  receive  a popular  man- 
date, and  there  is  very  little  support 
for  the  dlitist  civic  groups  who 
argue  for  cross-entity  co-operation. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  the  In- 
security felt  by  ordinary  people  in 
many  parts  of  the  state.  The  return 
of  sanctions,  snatch  squads  and  up- 
ping the  stakes  militarily  will  merely 
make  the  divisions  worse. 

If  Martin  Woollacott  put  the  inter- 
ests of  Bosnian  people  before  the 
need  of  Nato  for  a new  mission  and 
some  good  public  relations,  he 
would  maybe  question  the  black 
and  white  morality  play  of  evil  Bosn- 
ian leaders  versus  the  white  knights 
of  tlie  international  community. 

It  is  a shame  that  the  lack  of  a 
coherent  role  for  Nato  in  the  post- 
cold war  era  seems  to  necessitate 


the  demonisalkm  of  Busmans  and 
their  elected  representatives. 

Da vp  Chandler, 

International  Social  Policy 
Research  Unit,  Leeds  Metropolitan 
University.  Ucds 

Quarantine 
shames  Britain 

EARLIER  this  year,  I watched  a 
programme  by  Germany's  ZDF 
station  on  the  British  rabies  quaran- 
tine disaster  1 had  never  thought  I 
could  ever  be  so  embarrassed  for 
and  by  my  fellow  Britons,  (lie  so- 
called  animal  lovers,  with  (heir  insis- 
tence on  rabies  quarantine  even  for 
animals  that  have  been  properly 
vaccinated  against  the  disease  and 
have  had  blood  tests  that  prove  the 
efficacy  of  the  vaccination. 

Professor  Dr  Jtlrgen  Unshelnt  of 
Munich  University  made  the  point 
that  the  act  of  separating  a pet  from 
its  human  family  and  enclosing  it  in 
a wire  and  concrete  cage  for  one  en- 
tire half  year  of  its  life  in  itself  con- 
travenes all  animal  protection  laws. 
We  saw  scenes  of  the  conditions  in 
which  some  of  these  sad  and  horri- 
bly distressed  detainees  were  kept 
at  a cost  to  their  owners  of  anything 
up  to  £2,000:  wire  cages  with  con- 
crete floors  covered  in  excrement 
and  absolutely  no  outlet  fur  exercise 
— they  may  not  defile  British  soil 
by  so  much  as  one  paw  print. 

Now  that  Switzerland  has  also 
eradicated  the  disease,  I believe  all 
of  Western  Europe  is  free  from  ra- 
bies. This  was  achieved  in  every 
case  by  vaccination,  not  quarantine. 

Tlie  new  government  wants  to 
eliminate  all  kinds  uf  public  mal- 
practice — Ibis  would  he  a good 
place  to  start. 

H IjOfher. 

H nett  ikon , Switzerland 


Briefly 


Canada  on  a 
‘slippery  slope’ 

/WOULD  like  to  provide  some  bal- 
ance to  the  flurry  of  chi  vrii •ailing 
let  tors  you  have  received  from  my 
fellow  ciiunlrymcn. 

Canada  may  have  been  great  in 
the  ikikI,  bill  It  is  no  longer.  We  arc 
fragmented  anil  going  dowi thill  fast, 
'litis  is  thanks  in  i>art  lo  the  adop- 
tion— iilinosl  without  reserve  — of 
the  globalisation  agenda.  We  have 
growing  poverty,  more  homeless 
people  — especially  here  in  Toronto 
— and  a very  pour  record  on  the  en- 
vironment. 

Tony  Blair  should  have  reserved 
his  criticism  on  the  environment  for 
Canada  rather  than  the  United 
States.  We  are  tlie  country  that  lias 
completely  abandoned  the  Rio 
agreements.  Our  former  minister  of 
the  energy  scrapped  (completely!) 
Canada’s  commitment  to  ozone  re- 
ductions when  the  large  corpora- 
tions that  fend  her  party  objected. 
Our  prime  minister,  when  asked 
about  the  environment,  offered  the 
following:  “I  drove  one  of  those  new 
propane  buses.  They  are  great!" 

Despite  high  unemployment  and 
American-style  social  problems, 
many  Canadians  live  in  a permanent 
state  of  denial.  Our  anti-social,  bust- . 
ness-oriented,  Americanised  culture 
is  ruining  our  country,  and  while 
the  UN  ranking  system  may  proride 
us  with  a false  sense  of  security  the 
fact  remains  that  we  are  winning  the 
race  to  the  bottom  of  the  socio- 
economic ladder.  ' , 

John  Richmond , 

Toronto,  Canada 


A T LAST  it's  official:  ThesJ 
/i  is  essential  for  putting  in  plai 
the  appropriate  institutional  fa*; 
(Inliuns  for  markets,"  says  foj 
World  Bank,  reversing  its  attituii' 
of  the  1980s  (World  Banking 
prise  policy  U-turn,  July  6).  I 

Had  Margaret  Thatcher  read  fe  j ;* 
Admn  Smith  more  attentively  ' 
would  have  known  that,  far  foci 
there  being  no  such  thing  as  uo! 
ely,  he  took  it  as  self-evident  tbti 
capitalism  flourished  within  a to1 
tional  society. 

S Bourke,  \ 

Fukuyama,  Japan 


I MUST  respond  to  Brian  A Jooh's 
/ amusing  reprimand  Ouly  13)  of 
Paul  Evans  for  using  T instead  if 
"me". 

For  a living  language,  the  nitod  j 
grammar  must  constantly  chrapE 1 
reflect  the  forms  of  ewrj^ 
speech.  In  the  sixties,  educate] 
realised  the  error  of  imposing 
dle-class  values  on  children  and  i 
lowed  them  to  use  the  language: 
the  way  they  felt  most  comforliUf 

To  adjust  his  car  to  conterapcrar 
British  English,  Mr  Jones  mlghtlh  j 
to  learn  the  following  lines  aod  re 
cite  them  every  evening  beta: 
going  to  sleep: 

Mum  made  a pie  for  my  totto 
and  I; 

Him  and  me  had  itfartta. 

Mike  Kearney, 
luimprler.  Ceredigion.  Walts 


Gianni  versace  dear! 

clothes  fur  l hat  rare  breeds 
is  attractive  enough  to  war  ihat 
rich  enough  to  afford  them, 
brainless  enough  to  attach  sirt® 
porlttiHv  lo  them.  A loss?  App 
cully  so  lo  this  pampered  ana  u-" 
elite,  hut  I suspect  that  there*! iik- 
will  probably  gel  over  it- 
Mike  Pokorny, 

SI  Albans.  Hertfordshire 

-TIM  RADFORD  reports  j 
/ -Genes  say  boys  wl  Jc  "J 
and  girls  will  he  sensitive"  (M**-' 
(lull  British  scientists  have 
ereil  that  nature,  iml  nurture,  is 
cause  of  buys  being  oafish  and  P® 
being  sensitive.  No  doubt  the  a® 
thing  Science  discovers  *s 
hoys  are  made  of  tulips 1 and**? 
and  puppy  dog  lail9,  and  bttleP® 
nre  made  of  sugar  and  spice  aw> 
things  nice. 

Michael  MacRoberts, 

Shreveport,  Louisiana,  USA 

FURTHER  to  the  remark^ 
research  findings  that 
during  pregnancy  couM 
criminal  sons  Ouly  20b 
not  push  back  further  fee  ^ 
aries  of  scientific 
testing  for  a correlation 
cigar-smoking  men  and  taxu^, 
Gordon  Crawford, 

Leeds 
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Warlord  wins  free 
Liberia  election 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  3 


James  Rupert  In  Monrovia 

CHARLES  TAYLOR,  the  war- 
lord who  started  and  domi- 
nated Liberia's  brutal 
seven-year  civil  war,  appeared  on 
Monday  to  have  won  by  election  the 
power  he  was  unable  to  seize  In  bat- 
tle. 

With  a third  of  the  ballots 
counted  from  last  weekend’s  presi- 
dential poll,  Mr  Taylor  had  a 66  per 
cent  lead  in  what  IJberlans  say  was 
their  country’s  most  free  election. 
His  main  rival,  former  World  Bank 
and  United  Nations  official  Ellen 
Jolinson-SIrleaf,  polled  less  than  16 
per  cent  of  the  vote. 

It  also  appeared  that  Mr  Taylor’s 
parly  would  get  a majority  in  a new 
legislature,  which  is  being  elected 
by  a proportional  representation  of 
the  nationwide  vote. 

The  credible  election  fulfils  a goal 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Euro- 
pean and  west  African  nations, 
which  are  trying  to  help  rebuild  the 
collapsed  Liberian  state.  But  Mr 
Taylor’s  victory  frustrates  tlie  long- 
held  desire  by  many  of  those  coun- 
tries to  keep  him  out  of  power 
because  they  see  him  as  a corrupt 
and  pompous  authoritarian. 

Tlie  election  represents  an  impor- 


tant step  forward  for  a country  riven 
by  factional  ethnic  strife.  But  Mr 
Tbyloris  apparent  victory  will  raise 
Immediate  new  concerns.  If  he  has 
proven  himself  Liberia^  most  popu- 
lar political  figure,  In  some  circles 
he  remains  its  most  hated. 

During  a war  that  killed  an  esti- 
mated 150,000  people  and  included 
brutality  on  all  sides,  human  rights 
groups  frequently  reported  atroci- 
ties by  Mr  Taylor’s  forces.  In 
addition,  Mr  Taylor  has  bitter 
enemies  among  Liberia’s  Kralin  and 
Mandingo  ethnic  groups. 

Observers  from  the  UN,  the  Eu- 
ropean Union  nnd  other  groups  had 
high  marks  for  the  way  last  Satur- 
day’s balloting  was  conducted.  Still, 
Ihe  control  that  Mr  Taylor’s  faction 
exercised  in  much  of  the  country 
gnve  him  huge  advantages  during 
the  campaign. 

For  years,  his  forces  have  run  a 
quasi-government  in  much  of  the 
country,  financing  it  by  selling  off 
the  riches  of  Liberia's  mines  and 
forests.  But  r Taylor  victory  will 
have  been  won  with  more  Ilian  his 
war  booty.  Mr  Taylor's  persona  os  a 
powerful  leader  appealed  to  many 
who  believe  the  country  needs  a 
firm  hand  following  seven  years  of 
fratricide. 


Human  cost  rules  out  Israeli 
invasion  of  Palestinian  cities 


Julian  Borger  In  Jerusalem 

THE  Israeli  Defence  Force  has 
warned  the  government  that 
retaking  Palestinian-run  cities  is  not 
a realistic  option  after  army  war- 
games  showed  that  it  would  cost 
hundreds  of  soldiers'  lives. 

The  IDF  carried  out  exercises 
last  month  to  rehearse  Operation 
Thorn  Field,  a contingency  plan 
under  which  Israeli  troops  would  re- 
enter some  or  ail  of  the  seven  cities 
handed  over  to  the  Palestinian 
Authority  under  the  Oslo  peace 
accords. 

According  to  Yediot  Aharnot 
newspaper,  IDF  generals  con- 
cluded: "Israel  ha9  nothing  to  gain 
from  a violent  confrontation  with 
the  Palestinians.  They  can  only  lose. 
Neither  will  the  Palestinians  gain 
anything.” 

The  possibility  of  such  an  opera- 
tion has  been  raised  Increasingly  by 
government  officials  as  peace  talks 
have  stalled  In  recent  months  and 
unrest  In  Palestinian  areas  has 
risen. 

After  several  weeks  of  riots  in 
Hebron,  the  government  is  re- 
ported to  have  threatened  the  reoc- 
cupation of  the  Arab  sector  of  the 
'own  If  the  Palestinian  Authority  did 
not  take  firmer  measures  to  end  til? 
unrest  In  response,  several  hun- 
4 , Palestinian  police  were 
deployed  in  the  town  centre. 

However,  (he  chief  of  the  Pales- 
union  police  in  ' Hebron,  Colonel 
Unq  Zaid,  said  at  the  time  he  did 
not  believe  the  Israeli  threats.  The 
■2  • J!rn#y  not  come  back 
J?  ill  T?,ey  know  Palestinians 
"Quid  fight  with  their  lives  arid 
many  would  die,”  he  said.  ' 
Adding  to  Yediot  and  Israeli 
television  news,  tlie  IDF  generals 
^reed  with  CoLZaid.  The  predicted 
_ c death  toll,  based  bn  the  June 


exercises,  is  reported  to  have  been 
several  hundred,  with  many  more 
wounded.  The  IDF  has  instead  re- 
commended more  flexible  and  grad- 
ual responses  to  violence  in  the 
Palestinian  cities,  including  rein- 
forcements at  flashpoints  such  as 
central  Hebron. 

The  generals’  recommendations 
are  believed  to  have  been  requested 
by  the  prime  minister,  Binyamin 
Netanyahu,  who  called  on  his  inner 
security  cabinet  to  develop  possible 
scenarios  if  relations  between  Is- 
raelis and  Palestinians  continued  to 
worsen. 

Israeli  officials  are  confident  that 
the  Palestinian  leader,  Yasser 
Arafat,  can  be  wooed  back  to  the 
negotiating  table  despite  the  contin- 
ued work  on  new  Jewish  settle- 
ments in  Palestinian  areas. 

The  Israeli  foreign  minister, 
David  Levy,  this  week  met  Nabfl 
Shaath,  a senior  negotiator,  for  talks 
the  Israelis  hope  will  pave  the  way 
for  a meeting  between  Mr  Levy  and 
Mr  Arafat 

Another  Palestinian  negotiator, 
Saeb  Erekat,  said  that  the  United 
States  was  preparing  a parallel 
initiative  aimed  at  breaking  the 
current  impasse  in  tsraell-Palestin- 
lan  relations. 

Mr  Erekat  described  the  plan  as 
na  package  deal"  but  refused  to  go 
Into  further  detail.  Palestinian 
sources  said  they  believed  the  US 
proposal  would  involve  a six-month 
moratorium  on  Jewish  settlements. 

Mr  Netanyahu  has  so  far  offered  ! 
to  slow  down  settlement  construe-  i 
tiori  but  ruled  out  stopping  the 
buildlngwork. 

The  prime  minister's  new  political 
adviser,  Uzi  Arad,  has  nieanwhile 
been  promoting  an  Isfy?U  proposal 
involving  immediate  talks  on  a final 
territorial  scttiementWit|i  the  Pales- 
tinians. . 1 


Charles  Taylor  supporters  cling  to  n lorry  in  Monruvin  during  the 
largely  peaceful  Liberian  president  ini  election  ciimpnigu 

Hard  hands  grab  levers 
of  power  in  Cambodia 


Nick  Cummlng-Bruce 
In  Bangkok 

THE  fate  of  Cambodia's  short 
and  shaky  experiment  with 
democracy  hangs  in  the  balance 
this  week  as  the  exiled  victims  of 
the  coup  earlier  this  month  try  to 
win  the  backing  of  foreign  govern- 
ments and  Hun  Sen  consolidates  his 
grip. 

Hun  Sen  has  bluntly  rebuffed  of- 
fers of  mediation  by  the  Association 
of  South  East  Asian  Nations 
(Asean).  That  may  in  part  be  bluff, 
echoing  his  statement  after  the 
coup  that  if  Asean  wanted  to  meddle 
in  Cambodian  affaire  he  would  not 
want  to  be  in  Asean.  In  fact  he  is  still 
urging  Asean  leaders  to  admit  him 
to  their  influential  club,  as  originally 
planned,  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

More  probably  it  reflects  his  con- 
viction, behind  the  heavily  defended 
walls  of  the  military  base  he  calls 
home,  that  be  has  an  unshakeable 
grip  on  the  levers  of  power  which 
the  international  community  will 
soon  accept. 

His  ousted  former  co-prime  min- 
ister Prince  Ranariddh  may  talk  of 
20,000  royalist  troops  ready  to  re- 
sist, but  It  is  far  from  clear  who  will 
take  up  the  challenge. 

Hun  Sen's  forces  have  shattered 
organised,  royalist  resistance  in 
northwestern  provinces.  They 
marched  into  the  last  significant 
royallst-held  town  late  last  week, 
sending  the  demoralised  and  poorly 
equipped  troops  scurrying  for  1 
sanctuary  On  the  Thai  border.  The  j 
remaining  members  of  the  prince's 
party,  ftincinpec,  have  run  equally 
fast  to  accommodate  Hun  Sen's 


aeslgnB. 

Funclnpecs  choice  of  Prince  Ra- 
narid(lli‘s  forClgn  minister,  Uug 
Hiiot,  as  the  nfcw  first  prime.niinis- 
ter  is  a case  in  point,1  A glib  former 


Australian  advertising  executive, 
Ung  Huot  is  well  known  to  Asean 
governments  and.  in  the  words  of 
one  Western  analyst:  'The  perfect 
choice,  wholly  unimpressive,  cer- 
tainly a puppet." 

That  would  suit  Hun  Sen’s  strat- 
egy of  preserving  the  facade  of  the 
multi-party  constitution  that 
emerged  from  the  UN-backed 
peace  accords,  peacekeeping  and 
1993  elections.  The  substance 
promises  to  be  rather  different. 

Hun  Sen,  educated  in  Cambodia's 
brutal  conflicts  of  the  1960s  and 
1970s,  cut  his  political  teeth  as  a 
soldier  with  the  Khmer  Rouge  and 
later  under  the  tutelage  of  Vietnam's 
communist  rulers. 

“He  is  unable  to  understand  the 
concepts  of  democracy,"  the  com- 
mentator Raoul  Jennar  said.  “Hp 
would  say  you  rule  and  they  must 
obey." 

It  takes  a brave  man  to  resist  The 
coup,  which  kliled  more  than  40 
people,  injured  more  than  200,  and 
Inflicted  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
damage  on  the  economy,  was  only 
the  most  drastic  of  his  violent 
reactions  to  opposition. 

Few  analysts  doubt  that  he  was 
responsible  for  tile  attempted  assas- 
sination of  the  opposition  leader 
Sam  Rainay  f>y  a grenade  attack  on  a 
demonstration  at  the  end  of  March, 
which  killed  at  least  16  people  and 
injured  more  than  100. 

Human  rights  monitors  believe 
that  since  the  coup  his  subordinate? 
have  executed  more  [than  35  people 
and  detained  hundreds. 

' Cambodians  are  , predictably 
guarded  about  venturing  an  opinion 
of  tlicir  leaders,  but  mnny  express 
bleak  dlsaproval  of  Hun  Seqfor  a 
coup  that  shattered  jtlio  political 
framework  In  which,  however 
rocky,  they  had.  glimpsed  hopes  of 
stability  and  prosperity. ' ! /' 


The  Week 

THE  Clinton  administration  ia 
backing  an  Increase  from 
five  to  10  In  the  number  of 
permanent  members  of  the  UN 
Security  Council,  including  three 
seats  for  developing  nations. 
Earlier,  the  UN  secretary- 
general,  Kofi  Annan,  unveiled 
plans  for  UN  reform. 

Washington  Post,  page  13 

AFTER  a noar-dlsaMter  that 
sent  space  station  Mir 
spinning  In  space,  Russia  has 
delayed  repairs  until  a fresh 
crew  arrives  oil  August  7. 

THREE  Jailed  ETA  guerrillas 
condemned  tlie  murder  by 
fellow  rebels  of  Miguel  Angel 
Blanco,  the  young  Spanish 
politician,  signalling  growing 
divisions  within  the  Bosque 
ho  I mi  relist  movement. 

MAKAIJNGA,  the  contami- 
nated site  in  the  Australian 
outback  where  Britain  tented 
atomic  weapons  more  than  40 
years  ago,  is  to  he  turned  into  a 
tourist  resort. 


POLICE  in  the  US  are  plead- 
ing for  public  help  in  die 
hunt  for  Andrew  Cunimnn,  die 
prime  suspect  in  the  filial  shunt- 
ing of  fashion  designer  Ginnni 
Versace  in  Miami  Beach. 

Washington  Post.  ptvje  1 5 

THE  main  Bosnian  Serlj  party 
has  expelled  President 
Biljann  Plavsic  from  their  ranks 
and  demanded  her  resignation. 
Mrs  Plavsic  has  accused  hard- 
line opponents  of  corruption. 

BRAZIL'S  top  Indian  affairs 
official,  Julio  Gaiger,  has  re- 
signed, accusing  the  government 
of  falling  to  honour  its  promises 
to  help  indigenous  people. 

RUSSIAN  president  Boris 
Yeltsin  baa  defied  his  gener- 
als and  ordered  that  the  armed 
forces  be  cut  by  1.2  million  men 
by  2000. 

THE  New  Korea  party  has 
nominated  Lee  Hoi  Chatig,  a 
former  prime  minister  and 
supreme  court  judge,  as  its  can- 
didate to  spcceed  President  Kim 
Young  Sam  In  February. 

GEOLOGIST  and  astronomer 
Eugene  Shoemaker  has 
died  after  a car  accident.  Comet 
Shoemaker-Levy  0,  which 
crashed  Into  Jupiter  in  1094, 
was  named  after  him. 

AJXJERIAN  troops  have  killed 
more  than  00  hardline 
Armed  Islamic  Group  guerrillas 
meeting  in  BUdal  province  to  dis- 
cuss escalating  their  campaign 
against  thb  government. 

AN  ARMED  robber  an  the 
run  in  Johannesburg 
Jumped  Into  a gorilla's  pen  at  the 
ZOO-  'When  the  animal  tried  to 
defend  his  territory,  he  shotlt 
twice.  The  gorilla  recovered. 


4 FOCUS  ON  EUROPE  

Row  brews  as  six  get  nod  to  join  EU 


John  Palmer  lit  Strasbourg 

THE  European  Commission 
has  beeD  told  it  may  have  to 
increase  the  number  of  coun- 
tries with  which  it  negotiates  Euro- 
pean Union  membership  beyond 
the  recommended  list  it  released  in 
its  Agenda  2000  report  last  week. 

Members  of  the  European  Parlia- 
ment are  worried  that  a split  in  east- 
ern Europe  between  applicants 
selected  for  membership  and  those 
asked  to  wait  could  inflame  latent 
disputes  over  frontiers  and  ethnic 
minority  communities. 

In  its  report  on  enlargement,  the 
Commission  insists  that  only 
Poland,  Hungary,  the  Czech  Repub- 
lic, Estonia.  Slovenia  and  Cyprus 
are  ready  for  the  economic,  political 
and  legal  commitments  which  go 
with  EU  membership. 

Slovakia  is  told  bluntly  that  its 
violations  of  democracy  and  human 
rights  rule  it  out  for  now.  To  its  evi- 
dent anger,  Turkey  is  also  ruied  out 
for  eariy  membership  because  of 
human  rights  abuses. 

Bulgaria  Romania,  Latvia  and 


Lithuania  pass  the  test  of  demo- 
cracy and  human  rights,  but  are  ad- 
vised that  they  must  make  more 
economic  and  legal  reforms. 

To  compensate  those  rejected  for 
immediate  membership  negotia- 
tions, the  EU  is  proposing  a "Euro- 
pean conference”  to  build 
co-operation  on  foreign  policy,  im- 
migration, Justice  and  the  Tight 
against  international  crime. 

While  generally  welcoming  the 
report.  Members  of  the  European 
Parliament  warned  of  the  dangers  of 
creating  a new  division  in  eastern 
Europe  which  would  cut  through 
ethnic  communities.  Speakers  re- 
ferred to  the  risks  of  a split  between 
Hungary  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ro- 
mania and  Slovakia  — which  have 
Hungarian-speaking  minorities  — 
on  the  other. 

The  Commission  president, 
Jacques  Santer,  insisted  no  country 
would  be  excluded  once  it  could 
show  it  had  met  economic  and  polit- 
ical conditions.  "There  will  be  no 
such  tiling  as  'in'  countries  and  'out 
countries:  rather  there  will  be  the 
‘Ins’  and  the  ‘pre-ins’,"  he  said. 


Agricultural  reform  to  support 
farmers,  not  market  prices 


Stephen  Bates  in  Brussels 

IN  A modest  overhaul  of  the 
common  agricultural  policy  — 
which  absorbs  nearly  half  the 
European  Union's  budget,  or 
about  $45  billion  a year  — the 
E’tropean  Commission  last  week, 
proposed  a restructuring  to 
channel  money  to  formers  rather 
than  maintain  artificially  high 
prices  for  their  produce. 

The  Commission  also  wants  to 
allocate  funds  to  promote  the 
environment  and  more  ecologi- 
cally friendly  forming  methods. 
Funds  would  be  available  for 
hard-pressed  rural  communities 
and  alternative  employment 
The  changes,  to  be  Introduced 
gradually,  would  be  cushioned 
by  the  growing  underspend  of 
the  agricultural  budget  — more 
than  $1  billion  this  year  and 
double  that  next  year,  caused  by 
buoyant  prices  and  surpluses. 

However,  formers  will  lose  In- 
come once  exposed  to  the  open 
market  — perhaps  a 10  per  cent 
decrease  In  support  prices  over 
the  next  decade.  Franz  Fischler, 
the  agriculture  commissioner, 
said:  “Our  abjective  Is  to  com- 
pensate differences  In  Income 
not  differences  in  price." 

This  is  bad  news  for  the  sub- 
sidised peasant  formers  of 


The  commissioner  for  enlarge- 
ment, Hans  van  den  Brock,  said  that 
the  progress  made  by  countries 
such  as  Romania  would  be  reviewed 
annually  to  see  If  it  “might  justify 
bringing  new  countries  into  acces- 
sion negotiations”. 

Romania  may  be  able  to  join 
membership  negotiations  a year  or 
so  after  they  begin  in  January  with 
the  group  of  six. 

Russia  too  has  expressed  its 
ambition  to  become  a hill  member 
of  the  European  Union  as  part  of  its 
strategy  for  global  economic  inte- 
gration and  closer  co-operation  with 
the  West. 

Speaking  after  meeting  Mr  Santer 
In  Brussels  last  Saturday,  the  Russ- 
ian prime  minister,  Viktor  Cherno- 
myrdin, gave  a cautious  backing  to 
die  EU's  derision  to  begin  negotia- 
tions with  new  member  states  in 
central  and  eastern  Europe  — in 
marked  contrast  to  Moscow’s  un- 
happiness about  Nato  enlargement 

“We  are  preparing  for  full  mem- 
bership of  the  European  Union  and 
all  our  efforts  are  designed  to 
achieve  this  in  due  time.”  Mr 


Chernomyrdin  said.  “1  think  that 
Russia  should  be  in  l Ik-  European 
Union  with  all  the-  implications  and 
consequences,  not  all  of  which  will 
be  easy  for  us." 

Mr  Chernomyrdin  said  this  goal 
took  clear  precedence  ovc-r  any  con- 
cern that  Russia  might  be  put  at  a dis- 
advantage by  future  EU  enlargement 
to  foe  east.  Asked  whether  he  was 
equally  content  to  sec  one  or  more 
of  the  Baltic  states  join,  he  replied; 
“It  is  die  European  Union's  own 
business  whom  they  invite  to  join.” 

In  private,  senior  EU  officials 
expressed  scepticism  that  Russia 
would  ever  be  considered  for  full 
EU  membership. 

“Russia  is  a hugely  important 
partner  and  our  new  agreement 
holds  out  the  prospect  of  an  even- 
tual fall  customs  union  between 
Russia  and  the  Union,”  a diplomat 
smd.  "In  the  meantime,  we  have  to 
work  together  to  achieve  other  de- 
sirable joint  goals,  such  as  Russia's 
membership  of  the  World  Trade 
Organisation.” 

Comment,  page  12 


southern  Europe  with  their 
small  forms  and  Inefficient 
methods,  but  could  be  good 
news  for  most  British  formers 
who  as  a whole  have  larger, 
more  productive  forms. 

The  loss  of  subsidies  such  as 
compulsory  set-aside  may  apur 
them  to  compete  by  selling  their 
produce  on  world  markets.  The 
National  Farmers'  Union  esti- 
mated that  British  cereal  farm- 
ers could  lose  $550  million  in 
subsidies,  dairy  farmers 
$33  million  and  beef  producers 
$ 150  million  but  that  these 
could  be  offset  by  the  freedom  to 
sell  on  the  world  market 

Brussels  argues  that  cereal 
formers  have  been  over-compen- 
sated in  recent  years  because 
the  subsidy  mechanism  has  not 
taken  account  of  high  prices. 

The  alternative  to  reform,  the 
Commission  points  out,  Is  to 
spend  more  money  on  storing 
surplus  food  mountains  and  pay- 
ingfor  more  land  to  be  kept  fol- 
low. Farmers  in  Spain,  France, 
Italy,  Greece  and  even  Germany 
may  not  object  to  that  If  they 
maintain  their  prosperity.  And  it 
will  be  their  governments,  in  the 
council  of  ministers,  who  will  ul- 
timately decide  on  reform. 


Le  Monde,  page  17 


Europe’s  poor  relations 

QDP  per  capita  (al  Purchasing  Power  Standards),  1995. 
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Big  business  to  foot  Jospin’s  euro  bill 


Alex  Duval  Smith  In  Paris 

THE  French  Socialist  govern- 
ment's first  budget  was  greeted 
with  scepticism  by  business  leaders 
this  week. 

Aimed  at  bringing  the  deficit  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  Maastricht 
criteria  of  3 per  cent  of  gross  domes- 
tic product,  U requires  big  business 
to  pay  tiie  lion's  share  of  the  bill  by 
temporarily  increasing  corporation 
tax  to  one  of  the  highest  rates  in 
Europe. 

At  40  per  cent,  the  tax  on  busi- 
ness is  9 per  cent  higher  than  In 


Britain  and  5 per  cent  higher  than  in 
the  United  States. 

judging  It  politically  expedient 
not  to  call  on  individuals  to  make 
sacrifices  for  the  single  currency 
target,  the  prime  minister,  Lionel 
Jospin,  ruled  out  income  tax,  in- 
creases or  cuts  to  the  welfare  sys- 
tem. In  1995,  his  rightwing 
predecessor,  Alain  Jupp6,  took  the 
opposite  course  and  it  led  to  a 
month-long  general  strike. 

But  Mr  Jospin’s  proposal  tem- 
porarily to  increase  corporation  tax 
for  companies  with  a turnover  of 
more  than  50  million  francs  ($&3 


million)  was  criticised  by  the  em- 
ployers' organisation,  the  CNPF, 
which  said:  “You  cannot  treat  com- 
panies as  if  they  are  an  endless 
treasure  trove  of  money  from  which 
you  can  help  yourself  to  make  up  for 
excessive  public  spending.” 

The  budget  was  timed  to  coincide 
with  an  of  fldal  audit  of  state  finances 
which  put  public  deficit  In  1997  at 
between  3.5  and  3.7  per  cent  of  GDP. 

The  finance  and  industry  minis- 
ter, Dominique  Strauss-Kahn,  Bald 
government  departments  would 
save  10  billion  francs  this  year.  In- 
cluding 2 billion  francs  from  defence. 


He  estimated  that  the  increase  in 
corporation  tax  from  36.6  per  cent  to 
40  per  cent  in  1997  and  1998,  and  an 
Increase  in  corporate  capital  gains 
tax  from  19  to  41.6  per  cent,  would 
raise  22  billion  francs.  The  total  sav- 
ings of  32  billion  francs  amounted  to 
0.4  per  cent  of  GDP  — enough  to 
satisfy  Maastricht  criteria. 

Ian  Traynor  in  Bonn  adds : The 
German  finance  minister,  Theo 
Waigel,  said  he  did  not  regard  the 
French  tax  rises  as  cooking  the 
books  for  the  sake  of  the  euro.  He 
conceded  that  the  euro  was  incon- 
ceivable without . German  and 
French  participation  but  said  he  had 
been  reassured  by  Paris  that  France 
would  make  the  grade. 


Germarrfuf 
at  burden  of 
contributions  j 

,J 

Ian  Traynor  In  Bonn 

— -:■<? 

CASH-STRAPPED  and  kn‘ 
ingly  fed  up  with  funding  fc 
sels,  Germany  this  week  ractedi 
reclaim  some  of  its  contributieut 
the  European  Union  budget  ri 
demanded  reform  of  funding. 

The  foreign  minister,  |flu 
Kinkel,  said  Bonn  was  no  fe# 
willing  to  bear  the  buntenolni 
ins  more  than  half  the  net  amtrils- 
tions  to  die  EU  treasury,  udCi 
Bavarian  prime  minister,  B Info 
Stoiber,  called  for  negotiation  If 
next  year  on  a new  funding 
“The  aim  is  fairer  bunteniiiq, 
among  EU  members,"  Mr  &1J 
said. 

The  Brussels  scheme  ba  d 
gered  Bonn  by  leaving  the  ETi 
funding  system  untouched.  K-  > 
ever,  the  budget  is  not  the  <zj  i 
clement  to  upset  Germany.  Jtfc 
Borchert,  the  German  agrinib 
minister,  has  sharply  criticised  t; 
Commission's  proposals  on  retre 
of  farm  subsidies,  saying  the?  ii 
unacceptable  to  Bonn. 

In  terms  of  net  canlributioM  ■_ 
Brussels'  coffers  — what  a coup 
pays  in,  minus  what  it  receives b:-i 
from  the  EU  budget  — Gernsp 
far  and  away  the  main  HU  f.- 
master.  Confidential  audits  dec 
up  by  the  finance  ministers  offe 
many's  16  federal  states  last  rec 
estimate  thnl  from 
many  accounted  for  teofW>v 
net  contributions  to  the  EU.  t 
gross  terms.  Germany  paysinaic: 

30  per  cent  of  the  EU  budget  bj 
the  net  level  rises  to  almost  TOp- 
cent  when  benefits  from  Brusfe 
are  considered. 

'The  finance  minfeten  estfflfc 
showed  that  in  1995  Germany  P- 
almost  $15  billion  net  to  the  H 
more  than  double  that  of  rra&r 
and  Britain  combined. 

“Germany  is  the  biggest  net  ft- 
lributor  although 
medium-ranking  in  the  EU  pf«F 
ity  league,"  Mr  Stoihcr  » K 
complained  that  Luxembourg 
Denmark,  for  example,  were 
than  Germany  per  bead  of  ^ 
tion,  but  were  drawing  ow 
tlian  they  pay  In.  . 

Mr  Kinkel  said  thewaycoct^ 
tion9  were  calculated  W 
changed  since  It  Penall“J,Ad 
many,  the  EU’s 
member.  Germany  PJf°P  JJLav 
cent  of  the  EU’s  GDP  htM** 
more  than  half  the  net  coa»»- 

The  finance  ndnlsters'jaj^,. 
that  Germany  is 
$6.5  billion  a year  too  much 

The  huge  costs  incurred^' 
man  unification,  re00™. 
ment,  falling  tax  receipt* 
public  finances  crisis  are innjgr 
to  mobilise  German  dispj  • J 
EU. funding.  Over  the 
state  elections  are 
In  national  elections. / 
issue  is  an  easy  tarjetg  Pggfe 
Mr  Stoiber  said  the  gwgjj 
calculating  contributions*^ 
longer  be  based 

jrsfsssKsj- 

• Austria  and  Italy 
other  EU  countries  » jgjWlfc 
controls  after  a meeting- 
Schengen  pact  with  fg? 
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Right  to  silence  . . . Symbolically  gagged  protesters  demonstrate  in  Hong  Kong  hdiomh  i uouby 

Business  moves  against  workers 


Andrew  Higgins  in  Hong  Kong 

TAM  YIU-CHUNG,  n former  de- 
partment store  window'  dresser 
who  now  sits  in  Ihe  inner  circle  of 
Hong  Kong's  new  <Hite,  went  to  the 
London  School  of  Economics  to 
study  trade  unions  just  ns  Mnrgaret 
Thatcher  set  about  extending  her 
victory  over  the  miners  into  a gen- 
| oral  rout  of  British  labour. 

I Today,  he  is  part  of  a spectacle 
that  not  even  Mrs  Thatcher  could 
have  engineered.  A leader  of  Hong 
Kong’s  biggest  trade  union,  he  is 
working  hard  to  bury  collective  bar- 
gaining and  overturn  other  modest 
trade  union  rights  granted  in  the 
last  days  of  colonial  rule. 

“It  is  easy  to  be  a hero  or  a martyr 
but  it  i9  not  always  easy  to  explain 
I why  certain  tilings  are  necessary," 

| said  Mr  Tam.  a veteran  labour  ac- 
tivist and  appointed  legislator  who 
last  week  voted  to  suspend  a raft  of 
legislation  expanding  trade  union 
powers.  "Of  course,  I feel  a bit  un- 
comfortable." 

The  end  of  British  rule  has  made 
a lot  of  people  uncomfortable,  not 
because  they  liked  the  British  but 
because  they  disliked  them.  The  de- 


parture of  Governor  Chris  Patten 
has  removed  what  was  for  many, 
particularly  in  the  pm-China  camp, 
the  convenient  smokescreen  of 
Sino-Brilisli  struggle. 

Mr  Tam  is  vice-chairman  of  the 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  (FTU), 
a Beijing-backed  organisation  that 
staged  violent  strikes  and  screamed 
Maoist  slogans  before  being  or- 
dered to  embrace  "stability  and 
prosperity", 

Rival  iradc  unionists  say  the 
Fill's  loyalty  to  Beijing  has  meant 
selling  out  the  workers  to  serve  the 
tycoons  in  whuse  hands  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party  Inis  placed 
the  management  of  Hong  Kong.  Mr 
Tam  sits  in  the  executive  council  of 
Tung  Chee-hwa,  who  look  over 
from  Mr  Patten.  He  also  has  a seal 
in  a handpicked  legislature  stacked 
with  businessmen. 

“There  is  an  unholy  alliance  be- 
tween tycoons  and  trade  unionists," 
said  Lee  Chc-uk-yan,  author  of  the 
labour  rights  approved  by  the  old 
legislature  in  June  and  suspended 
by  its  replacement  last  week, 

"Behind  this  alliance  is  Bering. 
China  decides  the  general  policy  in 
Hong  Kong.  And  the  most  impor- 


tant part  of  this  policy  for  the  Chi- 
nese government  is  not  Hong  Kong 
people  running  Hong  Kong  hut 
Hong  Kong  tycoons  running  Hong 
Kong." 

Mr  Tung's  decision  to  make  sus- 
pension of  labour  laws  the  first  task 
for  a new  legislature  reflects  the 
power  of  the  ascendant  business 
lobby. 

“Now  the  handover  has  hap- 
pened, the  businessmen  arc  gel- 
ling their  revenge."  said  Mr  I^e, 
who  leads  the  Confederation  of 
Trade  Unions,  a smaller,  more  vo- 
ciferous rival  to  the  FTU.  "'[lie 
business  sector  has  complete  con- 
trol of  the  current  administration. 
They  have  nothing  to  worry 
about." 

Laws  enshrining  collective  bar- 
gaining and  other  trade  union  rights 
have  not  been  repealed,  the  govern- 
ment says,  merely  frozen  pending 
review.  But  this  suggests  only  a 
ruse  to  deflect  criticism. 

The  International  Confederation 
of  Free  Trade  Unions  condemned 
the  freezing  of  new  rights  as  “a  slap 
in  the  face  for  Hong  Kong  workers, 
who  were  the  source  of  Hong 
Kong's  economic  miracle". 


8uzanne  Qoldenberg 

THEY  came  in  and  sat  down 
opposite  his  desk  like  any 
other  prospective  clients. 
Nnveed  Hussein,  an  architect,  rose 
to  fetch  water  and  rejoined  his 
guests.  The  two  men  pulled  out 
guns  and  shot  him. 

He  survived,  and  is  now  under 
police  guard  in  Karachi's  Aga  Klinn 
hospital.  But  he  has  been  left  unable 
to  speak  and  his  vision  is  blurred. 

Nobody  has  been  arrested  for  the 
attack,  on  July  8,  or  fur  Ihe  murder  a 
few  days  earlier  of  the  head  uf  llu- 
electricity  board.  In  a city  long  ac- 
customed to  violence,  I be  al  tacks 
are  sent  ns  an  omen:  demons  that 
have  nearly  destroyed  the  city  in  the 
past  decade  snv  taking  on  n new 
form. 

Karachi  bus  seen  it  all  in  the  13 
years  since  the  Molmjir  Qnmiti 
Movement  was  created:  from  ethnic 
unrest  Ih rough  ruthless  police  re- 
pression to  Inter neci ne  feuding.  Tin* 
MQM,  which  claims  to  represent 
Muslims  who  arrived  after  Paki- 
stan's independence  mid  the  divi- 
sion of  British  India  50  years  ago. 
launched  a struggle  which  quickly 
descended  into  violent  protests,  ami 
then  slice r terror. 

Now  the  men  of  violence  appear 
to  Imve  found  new  masters  in  Ihe 
powerful  mafias  that  profit  from  the 
Karachi  administration's  failure  to 
provide  basic  ser rices:  housing, 
transport,  employment,  and  even 
water. 

Mr  Hussein  had  dared  to  chal- 
lenge Karachi's  powerful  mafia  rul- 
ing the  construction  industry.  He 
prodded  bureaucrats  to  enforce  zon- 
ing bylaws  and' take  action  against 
land  grabbers. 

“1  asked  him  If  he  could  guess 
who  it  was  and  he  said  'no*  because 
he  had  been  threatened  so  many 
times  before,"  said  his  brother, 
Mazdak,  a newspaper  columnist 


After  February's  elections,  when 
the  MQM  joined  the  governing 
coalition  in  Sindh  province,  (lie  peo- 
ple of  Karachi  hoped  the  peace 
brought  by  n police  crackdown  in 
1995  would  hold.  Once  the  MQM 
had  a slice  of  power,  they  thought,  it 
would  be  in  its  interests  tu  lame  ihe 
gunmen  who  have  held  Karachi 
hostage. 

But  that  did  not  happen.  With  the 
MQM  in  power,  the  gales  nf 
Karachi’s  central  prison  opened. 
Many  of  the  hundreds  who  walked 
free  had  been  jailed  on  trumped-up 
charges  during  llu-  li)li5  repression 
of  the  MQM.  (ilhers  were  nol  so  in- 
noLt-jii,  and  were  delmninrd  tu 
lake  revenge. 

"You  have  gumucu  for  hire."  said 
Mazdak. 

About  If 70  people  have  died  in  ihe 
city  since  February,  and  the  police 
appear  unable  to  cope.  The  release 
of  Ihe  inilil nnts.  and  the  arrest  of 
fiiur  senior  officers  mi  charges  •»! 
rights  abuses,  have  disheartened 
the  force,  says  Yusuf  Jauuvl  of  tin- 
citizens'  police  liaison  commit  lee. 

"If  people  lose  confidence'  in  mu 
law  enforcement  agencies,  you  can- 
not have  rule  of  law,"  lie  said. 

The  MQM  admits  that  the  killing 
has  started  again  but  blames  tin- 
rise  in  violence  on  meddling  from  [ 
Pakistan's  intelligence  agencies. 

In  the  pusl  two  decades.  Karachi 
has  suffered  relative  neglect. 

Tlie  MQM's  war  against  the  »lah* 
drove  industry  from  the  city.  deq>- 
cuing  an  employment  crisis  and  re- 
ducing funds  available  for  civic- 
services. 

And  the  mafias  have  picked  up 
the  pieces:  supplying  water,  for  u 
charge,  and  running  public  trans- 
port. The  result  has  been  chaos. 

• A policeman  who  led  a crack- 
down on  the  MQM  was  killed  in 
Karachi  this  week,  police  said. 
Aslam  Hayat,  aged  35,  was  shot  by 
three  gunmen. 


Truth  that  lies  buried  in 


Chris  McGreal  in 

Bukavu  uncovers  strong 
new  evidence  of  genocide 


SK  villagers  led  the  way  up 
the  Darrow  path  off  the  main 
road  about  15km  from 
Bukavu,  on  the  far  eastern  border  of 
the  former  Zaire.  One  carried  $ 
spade.  He  knew  where  he  was 
headed,  but  the  final  marker ;was  an 
arm  which  rigor  mortis  had  9lqwly 
wormed  out  of  the  ground  to 
beckon  him  towards  the  first  of  the 
mounds. 


The  man  went  to  work  wit! 
shovel.  He  did  not  have  to.  dig  d 
to  uncover  firat  one,  then  tin 
mutilated  corpses. 

“These  ones  diqd  slpwly.  See, 
has  no  eyes.  They  killed  others 
over  there.  Maybe  20  or  30 ' 
bunod  there." 

,.JW0  °f  tiie  villagers  witnessed 
killings  of  the  three  men.  They  s 
.he  victims  were  Rwandan  or  Bui 
wan  Hutus.  'The  killers  were  Til 
'ney  weren’t  from  here.  They 
"ot  speak  like  us.  They  had  sn 
uniforms.  I’m  sure  they  were  Rv 
an,  said  the  man  with  the  spade 
oij-  v^aSers  described  how 
soldiers  descended  • -in  Janus 


They  rounded  up  a few  dozen  peo- 
ple they  believed  to  be  Hutus  from 
across  the  border,  including  women 
and  children.  Some  were  allowed  to 
go.  The  rest  were  killed.  Among 
them  was  one  of  the  men  in  the 
opened  grave.  He  was  hit  about  the 
head  with  a gun.  His  nose  and  face 
were  smashed  with  a rock.  Then 
one  of  the  soldiers  pierced  his  eyes 
with  hts  bayonet.  As  he  writhed  on 
the  ground,  the  “rebels"  turned 
their  attention  to  the  other  two  men. 
The  villagers  were  later  forced  to 
bury  them. 

The  admission  by  Rwanda's  de- 
fence minister  and  vicepresident. 
General  Paul  Kagame,  that  his 
largely  Tlitsi  army  led  Laurent  Ka- 
bila's rebellion  in  the  rechrislened 
Congo  has  reinforced  suspicions 
that  his  soldiers  also  played  a lead- 
ing role  In  the  systematic  murder  of 
Hutu  refugees  — remnants  of  the 
1 million  Rwandans  who  fled  into 
theu-Zaire  in  1994. 

Most  were  driven  home  ■ to 
Rwanda  at  the  outbreak  of  tiie  rebel- 
lion in  Zaire  in  October,  but  more 
than  200,000  who  headed  west  were 
hunted  across  1,000  miles  of  then- 
Zairean  territory  through  the  eight- 
month  war.  Among  them  were 
militiamen  responsible  for  the  geno- 


Congo’s  killing  fields 


cide  of  Rwanda's  Tutsis  three  years 
ago,  but  there  were  also  many 
women  and  children. 

Aid  workers  and  United  Nations 
officials  accuse  Mr  Kabila's  troops 
of  sentencing  thousands  of  people 
to  death  by  exhaustion  and  hunger. 
Others  were  doomed  by  the  many 
diseases  thriving  In  the  Congo 
basin's  rainforests.  But  there  is  also 
growing  evidence  of  killings  by  mili- 
tary death  squads,  some  led  by 
Rwandan  soldiers. 

Roberto  Garreton,  the  Chilean 
lawyer  appointed  by,  the  UN  to  . in: 
vesligate  allegations  of  massacres, 
issued  a report  ibis  month  identify- 
ing the  sites  of  134  mass  killings 
blamed  on  Mr  Kabila’s  army  or 
those  backing  it.  The  methods 
used  were  deliberate,  premeditated 
massacres,"  said  the  report. 

Mr  Kabila’s  government  accuses 
those  refugees  who  say  they  wit- 
nessed killings  of  lying.  The  foreign 
minister,  Bizlma.Karaha,  said  the 
only  mass  graves  In  Congo  were  for 
the  victims  of  cholera  or  murders  by 
Hutu  extremists. 

No  one  knows  how  many  genuine 
refugees  arc  missing,  let  alone  tiie 
number  dead.  The  UN  says  more 
than  40,000  people  are  unaccounted 
for  around  Klsanganialone.- - 


The  European  Union  and  the 
United  States  have  said  future  aid  to 
the  bankrupt  country  — its  coffers 
long  plundered  by  the  exiled,  ailing 
despot  Mobutu  Sese  Seko  — de- 
pends on  full  cooperation  with  the 
UN  Investigation.  That  did  not  stop 
Mr.  Kabila  blocking  it  while  de- 
manding Mr  Gar  reton's  removaL 
The  UN  has  bowed  to  the  pressure. 
Anew  investigator  is  expected  to  be 
appointed  shortly,  but  the  delay  has 
bought  more  time  to  destroy  evi- 
dence. 

Around  Bukavu,  forces  fighting 
for  Mr  Kabila  killed  several  hun- 
dred Rwandan  and  Burundian 
Hutus  at  Chi  manga  camp,  40km 
from  the  dly,  in  November. 

Among  the  main  killing  fields  is 
Shabuntln,  where  there  are  eye-wit- 
ness accounts  of  Hwandau-led 
squads  carrying  out  summary  exe- 
cutions of  Hutu  men.  A Rwandan 
army  officer,  known  to  UN  officials 
as  Commander  Jackson,  Identifies 
himself  ns  "The  Exterminator'’.  He 
is  said  to  have  boasted  his  mission 
was  to  pursue  Hutu  refugees. 

Credible  witnesses  report  nt 
least  three  mass  graves  In  the 
Stmbunda  area,  thought  to  contain 
the  coipses  of  thousands  of  people, 
including  children  and  babies. 


Aid  agencies  say  they  were  duped 
into  laying  a trap  for  refugees  around 
Shabunda  by  encouraging  them  to 
come  out  of  the  forest  for  food. 

The  United  Nations  tribunal  on 
Rwanda's  genocide  said  it  seized 
seven  suspects  in  Nairobi  last  week, 
including  a former  prime  minister, 
Jean  Kambanda. 

• The  UN  Secretary-General  Kofi 
Annan  this  week  agreed  to  an  Inves- 
tigation into  massacres  in  former 
Zaire  that  date  back  to  March  1, 
1993,  Mr  Kabila  had  refused  to  allow 
the  investigation  unless  it  covered 
periods  before  his  six-month  rebel 
revolL 
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Burma’s  nationalist  hero  was  killed  50  years  ago  this 
month.  Fergal  Keane  uncovers  new  evidence  about 
one  of  the  most  catastrophic  murders  of  modern  times 

Was  Britain  behind 
Aung  San’s  death? 
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IN  THE  heart  of  Rangoon,  among 
the  mildewed  remains  of  the 
long-gone  colonial  age,  is  a build- 
ing where  one  of  the  most  fateful 
crimes  of  the  post-colonial  era  was 
enacted.  A vast  rectangular  con- 
struction of  red  stone  with  a guard 
post  nt  each  corner,  it  is  fringed  by 
thick  vegetation,  giving  it  the  a \y 
pcarance  of  a lost  temple  that  has 
burst  out  of  Rangoon's  urban  jungle. 

When  1h**  British  ruled  Burma 
this  was  the  scat  of  imperial  power. 
The  great  red  building,  knuwn  as 
l lie  Secretariat,  was  where  Burma's 
nationalist  hero,  Aung  San,  and  five 
of  his  ministers  were  murdered  at 
10.37  in  the  morning  of  July  19, 
1947,  during  a cabinet  meeting. 
Willi  his  murder  Burma  was 
plunged  into  political  chaos,  the  ul- 
timate result  of  which  would  be  the 
ride  to  power  of  the  military  and 
decades  of  isolation  and  repres- 
sion. 

When  he  died,  Aung  San  left 
behind  u two-year-old  daughter, 
Aung  San  Suu  Kyi.  who  would  go  on 
to  become  leader  of  the  country's 
National  League  for  Democracy  and 
who  is  itnw  tile  worldwide  symbol  of 
resistance  to  military  oppression  in 
Burma.  She  has  made  frequent  ref- 
erences to  her  father's  Influence  on 
her  life:  “When  I was  under  house 
arrest  t used  to  look  up  at  his  pic- 
ture and  imagine  that  he  was  here  I 
with  me  and  that  it  was  the  two  of  us 
against  them,"  she  once  said.  Suu 
Kyi  believes  passionately  that  her  fa- 
ther’s death  robbed  Burma  of  the 
prospect  of  peace. 

There  is  substantial  evidence  to 
support  her  case.  For  50  years 
Burma  has  been  racked  by  civil  war, 
ethnic  conflict  and  military  repres- 
sion. But  in  1947,  with  Aung  San  as 
leader,  the  prospects  looked  bright. 
He  was  32  years  old  when  he  died, 
but  he  had  packed  a lot  into  his 
short  life.  Dedicated  to  indepen- 
dence since  his  student  days,  he 
was  a prominent  member  of  the 
most  radical  nationalist  group 
known  as  the  'Thakins"  — “master" 
— the  word  used  by  Burmese  to 
address  their  British  superiors. 

When  the  war  in  Europe  started 
Thakin  leaders  were  detained-  Aung 
San  stowed  away,  bound  for  China, 
to  contact  Mao  Zedong.  Instead  he 
was  picked  up  by  Japanese  intelli- 
gence and  taken  to  Tokyo. 

The  Japanese  wanted  to  invade 
Burma,  to  close  the  supply  route  to 
their  Chinese  enemies,  and  to  open 
their  own  route  to  India.  Aung  San 
co-operated,  believing  he  would 
thereby  achieve  an  independent 
Burma.  He  became  commander  of 
the  Burma  Independence  Army, 
which  was  to  fight  alongside  the 
Japanese  and  that  other  enemy  of 
the  British  Empire,  Subhas  Chan- 
dra Bose  and  his  Indian  National 
Army. 

In  January  1942,  he  joined  the 
Japanese  invasion:  the  British  re- 
treated in  chaos.  But  the  Japanese 
military  administration  proved  ruth- 
less, and  the  independence  granted 
in  August  1943  was  on  paper  only. 
Aung  San  was  deeply  dissatisfied 
and  planned  to  join  the  Allies. 
Churchill  was  appalled.  He  re- 
garded Aung  San  as  the  "traitor 
rebel  of  a quisling  army".  But  Louis 


Mountbatten,  the  Supreme  Allied 
Commander  in  South-east  Asia,  re- 
garded Aung  San  as  a potentially 
useful  asset  against  the  retreating 
Japanese.  So  it  was  that  30-yen r-old 
Aung  San  led  the  Burmese  national 
army  across  to  the  British  just  in 
time  for  victory  in  Rangoon. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  Aung  San 
whs  Indisputably  the  most  signifi- 
cant figure  in  Burmese  politics,  in 
1947,  he  negotiated  Burma's  inde- 
pendence from  Britain  with 
Clement  Attlee.  His  assassination 
whs  one  of  the  most  catastrophic 
political  murders  of  modern  limes 
— in  relative  terms  more  destruc- 
tive even  than  the  killing  of  John  F 
Kennedy.  And.  like  that  more  fa- 
mous death,  it  is  also  shrouded  in 
mystery. 

'ITie  official  history  says  a rival 
Burmese  politician  motivated  by  re- 
venge and  jealousy  killed  Aung  San. 
But  recently  declassified  British 
government  documents  and  new 
witnesses  have  thrown  new  light  on 
llie  mystery. 

What  is  not  disputed  is  thnt  Aung 
Sail  and  his  cabinet  members  were 
killed  by  gunmen  who  then  re- 
turned cheering  to  llie  house  of  a 
former  Burmese  prime  minister, 
USaw. 

Carlyle  Seppings,  the  British  CID 
officer  who  arrested  U Saw,  remem- 
bers his  coolness.  “He  was  sitting  in 
his  armchair  sipping  whisky.  When 
I burst  in  through  the  door  all  he 
said  was  There  must  be  some  mis- 
take, get  me  the  Governor’s  secre- 
tary on  the  phone  at  once’." 

The  police  dragged  the  lake  by  11 
Saw’s  house  and  found  a large  col- 
lection of  sealed  oil  drums  filled 
with  automatic  weapons  and  ammu- 
nition, enough  for  a small  army  and 
certainly  part  of  a planned  seizure  of 
power.  These  weapons  and  llte  guns 
that  killed  Aung  San  and  his  cabinet 
were  soon  traced  to  thefts  arranged 
by  two  serving  British  army  offi- 
cers, Captain  David  Vivian  and 
Major  Henry  Young.  But  the  plot 
went  far  wider  than  this. 

From  his  prison  cell,  U Saw 
smuggled  out  secret  letters  to  Cap- 
tain Vivian.  In  one  he  asked  for  ad- 
vice in  contacting  what  he  termed 
“the  tail  gentleman”.  Vivian  replied 
that  they  should  wait  The  police 
had  been  monitoring  this  corre- 
spondence and  now  decided  to 
force  U Saw’s  hand.  They  faked  a 
letter  from  another  accomplice  ad- 
vising that  the  “tall  gentleman’'  be 
contacted  immediately,  whereupon 
U Saw  wrote  a letter  to  John  Stewart 
Bingley,  the  British  Council  repre- 
sentative in  Rangoon.  He  was  6ft  3in 
tall. 


Aung  San,  far  right,  with  his  wife  and  family  unhiding.  front,  his  daughter  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  w. 
leader  of  Burma’s  democracy  movement  ^ 


The  contents  of  the  letter  were 
explosive:  in  it  U Saw  threatened  to 
make  "disclosures  that  would  have 
international  repercussions'*.  He 
sounded  an  even  more  ominous 
note  in  a later  letter  when  he  de- 
manded Bingley ’s  assistance  on  the 
grounds  that  he  had  “taken  u grave 
risk  as  advised". 

Before  the  assassination.  Bingley 
had  been  spending  a lot  of  time  with 
U Saw.  According  to  Major  Young, 
Bingley  had  told  U Saw  at  a tea 
parly:  “You  know,  we’re  all  ready  to 
support  you".  Bingley  claimed  diplo- 
matic immunity  and  was  eventually 
allowed  to  leave  Burma. 

Meanwhile  Carlyle  Seppings  was 
turning  up  evidence  of  the  involve- 
ment of  other  British  officers,  but 
whs  ordered  to  stop  Ids  investiga- 
tion. The  police  chief  told  him:  This 
is  getting  too  big  for  botli  you  and 
me,  and  if  we  are  not  careful  we  are 
going  to  IreHd  on  some  very  impor- 
tant corns."  LI  Saw  wus  convicted  of 
conspiracy  to  murder  aiul  sen- 
tenced to  death.  He  always  publicly 
denied  his  guilt 

Two  days  before  the  execution, 
Seppings  went  to  visit  him  in  prison 
to  ask  why  he  had  not  fled  after  the 
murders,  “U  Saw  told  me  he  ex- 
pected to  be  given  the  job  of  prime 
minister  after  Aung  San  was  dead. 
He  said  ’Government  House  told 
me  things  would  be  all  right’."  U 
Saw  was  hanged  on  May  1, 1948. 


AFTER  the  hanging  came  the 
trial  of  Captain  Vivian, 
charged  with  arranging 
arms  thefts  and  conspiracy  with  U 
Saw.  Vivian  claimed  darkly  “some- 
one in  England  ib  interested  in  see- 
ing me  put  away  and  not  allowed  to 
talk.  If  I could  tell  the  facts  there 
would  be  a huge  rumpus  between 
the  British  and  the  Burmese". 

He  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  Five  years  but  escaped  the  follow- 
ing year.  Files  on  Captain  Vivian 
show  many  of  the  official  papers  on 


him  art-  still  secret.  After  pressure, 
the  Foreign  Office  did  release  them 
but  with  heavy  ()•*)(■! i«m>.  Vivian 

died  in  Swansea  in  ltd.  His  sun 

says  he  left  papers  with  his  ^dicitot 
with  instructions  for  them  to  be 
burned  at  his  death,  so  we  will 
never  know  Vivian’-*  lull  story. 

One  file  on  tile  affair  in  ill*  Public 
Record  Office  was  mmle  available  in 
ltJflii.  fa  a top  secret  iiiemn  to 
Whitehall  by  (he  British  ambas- 
sador in  Rangoon,  Carlyle  Sep- 
piugs's  farmer  buss.  Tim  I lia  Dung, 
is  reported  as  being  "now  virtually 
convinced  dial  there  was  British 
connivance  in  tin-  assassinations". 
Tun  Mia  tiling  believes  1 1 Saw  was 
working  with  British  support  for  th<* 
overthrow  of  Aung  San’s  govern- 
ment. Hi*  thinks  joint  Stewart  Bing- 
ley  was  the  middleman  between 
U Saw  and  a powerful  group  of 
people  in  Loudon  led  by  a former 
Governor  of  Burma  and  Conserva- 
tive cabinet  minister,  Sir  Reginald 
Donmm  Smith. 

Two  days  after  the  assassination, 
the  labour  MB  loin  Dribcrg  stood 
up  in  the  House  uf  Commons  and 
said:  ’'Hie  moral  guilt  of  Hie  assassi- 
nations attaches  less,  perhaps,  to 
the  brutal  gunmen  in  Rangoon  than 
to  the  comfortable  Conservative 
gentlemen  here  who  incited  U Saw 
to  treachery  and  sabotage." 

Prime  Minister  Attlee  was  then 
pressed  by  Eden  to  confirm  Hint  the 
Tory  Opposition  had  “no  connec- 
tion with  this  outrage".  At  tlee 
replied  that  “nobody  would  believe" 
there  was  any  connection. 

And  no  otic  did.  Until  now.  Other 
documents  released  by  the  Foreign 
Office  reveal  a conspiratorial  group 
of  Conservative  politicians,  soldiers 
and  other  public  figures  who  were 
devoted  to  tile  overthrow  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  independent  Burma  be- 
fore and  after  the  transfer  of  power 
In  1948. 

The  documents  show  that  the 
group  — the  Friends  of  the  Burma 


U Saw  (left)  was 
sitting  In  his  armchair 
sipping  whisky.  He 
said:  There  must  be 
some  mistake,  get 
me  the  Governor’s 
secretary  at  once1 


The  Week  in  Britain  James  Lewis 


Dearing  report  marks  end 
of  free  higher  education 


GP  fundholding  under  the  knife 


Hill  lV>ip|i-s  — wa*  formcAbl-* 
ruary  l!M7,  fivi-  months  k'% 
Aung  Sun  was  kill'  d and  *!- 

U Suvv  was  in  bmtfoii  as  part  4 1 

iiidepeiuli'iici-  negotiating  b: 

< )ik*  of  the  founding  member. s:- 
Frank  Uweii,  editor  of  tin*  D- 
Mail.  The  connections 
this  group  and  It  Saw’s  ploitiq' 
kill  Aung  S:m  are  dhlnfcv 

cIcim-. 

Tin-  key  figure  was  Sir  KcpT 
I ionium  Smith,  wlm  hail  niWi- 
country  through  U Saw  wtica  •• 
was  prime  miiiisler  there  during; 
war.  When  1 farman  Smith  ictwcs. 
in  Burma  as  governor  after &*- 
lie  had  refused  to  tloal  with  Ac. 
San.  Iliis  refusal,  ami  his 
hatred  ul'tlir*  nationalist  leader. . i 
to  his  recall  to  bunion  in  ISM 

THE  group  believed  in  *i: 
rate  independence  for  SK" 
uf  Bu  nun’s  ethnic  niinont- 
especially  the  Karens,  who  u 
been  adamant  on  gaining  WAV 
deiuv  from  Burma  since  UrtW* 
the  war,  and  not  without 
1942,  when  Aung  San 
I Burmese  Independence  WVJ* 
Burma  with  the  Japanese, 
Karens  remained  loyal  M 
British.  Aung  San’s  troops  W 
ered  whole  villages,  creatmg“* 
palling  legacy  of  distrust 
survives  to  this  day.  , 

After  the  war,  Aung  Saa®»£ 
ors  argued  that  the  Karens  fad  * 
detached  from  the  rest  on* 
Burmese  people  and  that  sW 
the  nations  would  be  disastrw^ 
Attlee  government  agreed  ^ ; 
in  Conservative  circles  did  w- 
Dorman  Smith  and,  his 
felt  strongly  that  they  should  w 
down  their  loyal . war^“1efflj4tj 
They  also  felt  that  Aung  SJJM 
nationalist  leadership  miff  mJ 
Burma  into  the  commuj  )■ 

whereas  the  Karens  would 
tlonably  remain  pro-WesteJ  < 
territory  the  Karens  c®^ 
Karenistan,  included  .y 

Burma's  richest  mineral  aiw  r 
deposits. 

The  Friends  thought  W ■, 


pursuing  a noble 
were  involved  in  the  killing^  ^ 
San,  as  the  evidence  sufflg 
were  responsible  for  the  sWJ  rf* 
damaging  act  in  the  J’Hfv 


taS  ft  is  a lesson  we«’ 
well  to  remember  tn«  , 
repression  can  be  rooted^ 
day’s  short-sighted  poll®*  «■ 
pulation.  , 


THE  CHERISHED  ideal  of  free 
higher  education  for  all  has 
finally  been  abandoned  with  the 
Government  accepting  the  central 
findings  of  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry  into  Higher  Education, 
chaired  by  Sir  Ron  Dearing,  which 
ii  likely  to  recommend  that  stu- 
dents should  contribute  towards  the 
costs  uf  their  university  tuition. 

University  tuition  ceased  to  be 
“free"  many  years  ago  when  the 
value  uf  the  stale’s  maintenance 
grant  was  pegged  and  a loan 
scheme  introduced  to  cover  the 
slmrlfail.  Most  graduates  now  leave 
university  with  a debt  to  be  repaid 
mice  they  gel  jobs. 

In  future,  however,  students  will 
also  be  required  to  pay  £1,000  a year 
Inwards  the  cost  of  their  tuition  but, 
l«  soften  the  impact,  the  Govern- 
ment is  expected  to  exempt  those 
whose  parents  earn  less  Hum 
tlti.tujn.  It  may  also  exempt  trainee 
li  jiclu-rs  and  doctors,  in  encourage 
young  people  into  the  coring  prnfes- 

MMIIS. 

A sliding  scale  of  fees  will  operate 
where  |Kireiil,il  incomes  are  be- 
tween £ 1 1 •,( ton  and  LTJ-I.CKti i,  nt  which 
point  the  lull  U.iKtft  Incomes 
payable.  A miildh'da-s  backlash 
i annul  be  ruled  out.  and  some  com- 
plained that  “New  faibniir.  New 
Mortgage"  was  not  wluil  they  voted 
for  mi  May  l.  Overall,  however,  the 
I 'caring  plans  wen*  greeted  with  a 
use  of  inevitability. 

For  those  whose  parents  cannot 
•«  "HI  not  shoulder  the  burden,  a 
'uw  loan  scheme  will  allow  students 
’*  borrow  up  to  ITJ.UUO  a year,  so 
graduates  could  start  llieir  working 
lives  with  a debt  of  around  £10.000 
to  repay.  Even  so,  the  extra  money 
raised  - £1  billion  by  2002  — falls 
far  short  of  the  higher  education 
funding  gap.  This  already  stands  at 
£2  billion,  and  university  vice-chan- 
cellors and  principals  threatened  at 
one  stage  to  impose  their  own  "top- 
up"  fees  without  waiting  for  the 
Bearing  report. 


ANEW  system  of  retirement 
pensions  will  be  in  place  be- 
fore- the  next  general  election  if  a 
"idc-ranging  policy  review  comes 
“P  with  some  workable  solutions 
for  eventually  reducing  reliance  on 
fae  state  pension  which,  at  its  basic 
level,  is  now  worth  only  £62.45  for 
a single  person  or  £99.80  for  a 
couple. 

The  review  will  focus  on  ways  of 
ensuring  that  more  people  have  a 
fccond-tier  pension.  Central  to  this 
V*  ldea  of  a "stakeholder" 
scheme  under  which  the  private 
sector  would  offer  approved,  low- 
e,f  a°d  flexible  arrangements  to 
?J|*  !l,e  needs  of  individuals  who 
„p.n.°  occupalional  pensions. 
Citizenship"  pensions  are 
Planned  for  those  who  spend  their 
uve-s  caring  for  children  or  depen- 
d'd relatives  and  who,  for  one  rea- 
v?  or  another,  earn  too  little  to  be 
. ' to  contribute  to  a second  pen- 
'iil  The  details  of  this,  however, 
are  worryingly  vague. 

■ ,ce  Pension  reform  carries 
; llt‘l  Political  risk  for  little  political 
^ tile  Government’s  decision 
h,.  M was  Generally  considered  to 
, a ”ravL'  °ne.  But  it  could  be  hard 
i rvJ^Storo  Pu^tic  trust  in  private 
was  undermined  by 
^ scandal  over  inis-selling 


and,  more  recently,  by  the  Chan- 
cellor's unexpected  budget  raid  on 
pension  funds. 


A LEADING  proeuthanasia  doc- 
tor, Dr  Michael  Irwin,  admitted 
helping  as  many  as  50  terminally  ill 
patients  to  die  and  provoked  I he 
British  Medical  Association  into 
calling  for  a murder  invest igatkm. 

Dr  Irwin,  of  Hove,  East  Sussex, 
said  he  was  trying  to  expose  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  “double-  effect" 
principle.  “Double  effect  is  where 
doctors  will  prescribe  pain  killers  or 
sedatives  so  that  increasing  doses 
are  given  1<>  kill  the  pain  and,  inci- 
dentally, the  patient  dies."  Must 
good  doctors  had  iloin-  this  but 
would  “never  admit  that  lin  y have 
givcu  it  to  honour  a patient's  re- 
quest to  die". 

Dr  Irwin,  who  is  chiiiriuuii  of  the 
Voluntary  Euthanasia  Society,  is 
campaigning  fur  a change  in  the 
BKil  Suicide  Act,  which  makes  it  an 
offence  fur  a doctor  to  aid  nr  ala-t 
suicide.  Bui  the  BMA.  at  its  confer- 
ence earlier  this  month,  voted  to  up 
pose  legalising  euthanasia. 


TUI-' campaigning  I Jala  l*mieetiuu 
Registrar.  KluuMli  l-rnice. 
called  mi  the  public  t"  lx-  mure 
assertive  about  challenging  govern- 
ment anil  commercial  agencies, 
which  were  amassing  an  unprece- 
dented aniuiml  of  inforiiiatiun  •« 
individuals. 

Although  organisations  that  hold 
personal  information  on  computers 
are*  legally  required  to  register  with 
the  Data  Protection  Agency,  Mrs 
France  complained  that  security 
and  intelligence  services  refused  to. 
claiming  exemption  on  grounds  of 
“national  security".  This  denied  the 
public  the  right  to  know  what 
information  was  held  about  them. 


CRIMINAL  charges  are  to  be 
brought  against  the  Milford 
Haven  Port  Authority  and  its  har- 
bour master,  Clive  Andrews,  for 
their  role  in  the  Sea  Empress  oil 
tanker  disaster  in  February  last 
year,  when  more  than  58,000  tonnes 
of  crude  oil  spilled  on  to  the  Pem- 
brokeshire coast. 

An  inquiry  blamed  the  inexperi- 
ence and  lack  of  training  of  the  har- 
bour pilot,  the  failure  to  use  enough 
tugs,  and  “confrontation'1  between 
pilots  and  the  port  authority. 


Chrte  MlhjH 

THE  twu-lier  system  of  GP 
fuudholding  will  be  scrapped 
from  next  April,  ending  one  of 
the  most  controversial  Tory  re- 
forms. 

Fuudholding  doctors  with  their 
own  budgets  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  buy  care  for  their  patients  ahead 
of  equally  sick  patients  from  nuii- 
futulliolding  practices. 

Tile  Health  Secretary,  Frank 
Dobson,  said  that  in  future  patients 
could  be  sure  they  would  be  admit- 
ted to  hospital  on  tin*  basis  of  clini- 
cal need  alone,  not  who  was  paying. 

“'Hus  is  the  In-ginning  of  the  end 
of  (lie  twu-lier  NHS.  This  Govern- 
ment's manifesto  cummitmciil  is  to 
a health  service  when*  access  is 
based  oil  need  and  need  nluiie  — 
lint  mi  yiilir  ability  In  pay  ur  who 
yonrGPhappi-nsloln-. 

“It  is  also  good  i n-ws  for  doctors 


and  other  NHS  staff,  many  of  whom 
have  found  the  unfair  iwu-licr  sys- 
tem repugnant  to  administer." 

Mr  Dobson  said  Ml  IS  chief  exec- 
utive Alan  I anglands  would  be  writ- 
ing lo  heal tli  million ty  mid  trust 
chief  executives  telling  them  that 
trusts  must  continue  It)  oiiernk*  a 
common  waiting  list  for  urgent  ad- 
missions regardless  of  who  is  coin- 
missioning  the  care. 

In  addition,  health  authorities 
must  have  maximum  waiting  time 
standards  common  to  all  patients. 
Within  Hint  common  standard  tin* 
admission  of  residents  for  non- 
urgent treatment  must  lx?  solely  on 
the  basis  i if  clinical  priority. 

“At  present  a health  authority  or 
GP  fundholder  can  mato-  contracts 
with  a hospital  to  treat  patients  in  a 
certain  linn-.  This  means  sometimes 
clinical  priority  goes  out  of  tin-  win- 
dow and  patients  are  admitted  just 
to  meet  contracts.''  Mr  liohsou  said. 


“We  want  to  ensure  that  hospitals 
give  preference  to  urgent  patients 
over  file  needs  of  non-urgent  pa- 
tients", he  said. 

'Llie  announcement  was  wel- 
comed by  tlic  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, which  stressed  that  equity 
should  not  be  delivered  at  the  ex- 
pense of  quality.  Inn  Bogle,  chair- 
man of  the  association's  family 
doctor  committee,  said:  This  is  nil 
opport unity  fur  levelling  up,  not 
levelling  down." 

• London's  health  services  need  a 
watchdog  agency  to  ensure  high- 
quality  services  across  the  capital, 
the  King's  Fund,  an  independent 
health  think-tank,  said. 

In  addition,  a capital- wide  agency 
was  needed  in  coordinate  Private 
Finance  initiative-  hospital  schemes, 
so  buildings  were  placed  win -re 
they  we iv  most  useful,  rather  than 
health  authorities  each  niiumjssjon- 
mg  project*. 
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Camilla  Parker  Bowles  arriving  at  High  grove  with  her  brother-in-law  Simon  Elliot  fhoto  E^r.R,  batchelor 

Highgrove  party  sparks  debate  on  accession 

PRINCE  Charles  put  his  I marquee  in Highgrove's grounds.  I group  on  tiio  constitution,  said 

relationship  with  his  lover  The  party  has  been  inter-  the  question  of  marriage  had  to 


I relationship  with  his  lover 
Camilla  Parker  Bow  les  on  a 
public  footing  last  week  when  he 
threw  a lavish  party  to  celebrate 
her  50th  birthday  at  his 
mansion  in  Gloucestershire, 
writes  Susie  Steiner. 

Mrs  Parker  Bowles,  wearing  a 
navy  sleeveless  silk  dress  with  a 
diamond  and  pearl  necklace, 
was  first  to  arrive  for  the  five- 
course  dinner,  held  in  a 


marquee  in  Highgrove's  grounds. 

The  party  has  been  inter- 
preted as  an  attempt  to  bring 
their  relationship  into  the  open. 
But  it  has  intensified  debate  over 
(he  prince  becoming  head  of  the 
Church  of  England  on  accession 
to  the  throne,  and  whether  he 
can  maintain  such  a position 
after  haring  admitted  a 25-year 
adulterous  relationship. 

The  Labour  MP  Tony  Wright, 
who  chairs  a Commons  all-party 


group  on  the  constitution,  said 
the  question  of  marriage  had  to 
he  resolved.  Speaking  on  BHC 
radio,  he  suggested  the  Church 
of  England  “live  with"  the 
prince's  choice  of  lifestyle. 

However,  the  Rev  John  Haw- 
thorne, vicar  of  Tetbury,  near 
Highgrove,  said:  "I  do  not  see 
how  he  could  be  Defender  of  the 
Faith  of  a church  whose  laws  he 
is  ignoring,  being  an  admitted 
adulterer.” 


Parents,  how  are  you  hanging? 


Sarah  Boseley 

HOW  DO  you  know  if  you  have 
been  insulted  by  a teenager? 
Unless  yon  are  under  20  yourself,  it 
is  hard  to  know  whether  to  cuff 
them  round  the  ear  or  give  them  a 
kiss,  but  if  they  call  you  a grundy, 
ferret,  fake  or  a spoon,  do  not  re- 
spond with  a weak  smile. 

Teen-speak  changes  so  fast  that  it 
can  make  a parent  eggy  (stressed) 
and  chonged  (tired)  just  trying  to 
get  their  head  around  iti  even  after  a 
bonkers  (fun)  day  h!  the  office 
when  you  might  have  come  home 
buzzing  or  dogs!  (excellent). 

If  your  little  bundle  of  joy  asks 
you  how  you  are  hanging,  stay  cuol. 
She  is  inquiring  after  your  emo- 


tional welfare,  aiui  Lite  correct  reply 
is  eithe  r high  tiinppy)  or  low  (sad). 

When  tiie  lad  comes  in  late  aiu I 
cannot  speak,  you  may  have  clicked 
him  acunnnl  on  peeve  — caught 
him  drunk  on  nlcuhol.  Don't  worry 
if  he  asks  you  for  snash  or  scran,  he 
wants  money,  not  drugs,  and  you 
can  always  say  no. 

This  insight  into  the  language  of 
teenagers  comes  from  a survey  of 
800  schoolchildren  aged  1J  to  18  by 
Dillons  and  Oxford  Dictionaries. 
They  found  an  ubuiujancc  of  insults 
as  well  as  big  regional  variations. 
Even  those  on  the  Planet  Teen  will 
not  always  understand  each  other. 

ht  Glasgow,  you  might  be  called  a 
minghawk,  in  . Peterborough  or 
Poole,  skanlcy,  in  Brighton,  scrag,  or 


in  Exeter,  mong.  None  of  them  is 
fluttering.  Lush,  lolly,  gorge,  lag- 
ging and  fine  are  compliments. 
Skank,  muni  ami  rank  are  not  — 
they  mean  horrible,  unattractive, 
nnd  truly  awful. 

Jennie  Midi  from  Oxford  Dictio- 
naries said  the  list  included  some 
words  which  were  being  revived  by 
the  young,  including  spoon  — idiot 
— a word  first  recorded  with  that 
meaning  in  .1799. 

“A  similar  survey  last  year  re- 
ported ,i  quite  different  set  of 
words,  which  underlines  how 
changeable  teenage  slang  tends  to 
be.  Al  this  stage  it  is  impossible  to 
predict,  which  words  or  usage  will 
become  sufficiently  established  fur 
inclusion  In  a dictionary." 
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Bad  teachers  face 
fast-track  sacking 
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Donald  MacLeod 

and  John  Carvel 

INCOMPETENT  teachers  will 
face  the  sack  within  a month,  it 
was  disclosed  last  week,  as  the 
Government  steps  up  its  purge  on 
poor  performance  in  the  classroom. 
The  plan,  which  outraged  teachers' 
unions,  is  being  drawn  up  tor  inclu- 
sion in  Labour's  flagship  Education 
Bill. 

Fast-track  methods  of  removing 
unsatisfactory  teachers  will  include 
a new  category  of  "gross  incompe- 
tence”,  which  could  lead  to  dis- 
missal in  a month. 

Thousands  of  incompetent  teach- 
ers could  be  removed  in  six  months 
under  the  streamlined  procedures 
drawn  up  by  local  education  authori- 
ties and  civil  seiwants.  At  present 
capability  proceedings  can  take  up 
to  two  years  and  are  little  used. 

The  Office  for  Standards  in  Edu- 
cation (Ofsted)  has  changed  its  rules 
to  make  it  harder  for  inspectors  to 
duck  tough  verdicts  on  teachers. 

Meanwhile  local  authorities  will 
be  given  a bigger  role  in  triggering 
incompetency  proceedings  for  both 
classroom  staff  and  head  teachers 
because  school  governing  bodies 
have  been  reluctant  to  use  their 
powers  to  dismiss  staff. 

The  School  Standards  Minister, 
Stephen  Byers,  welcomed  the  pro- 
posals in  a letter  to  Graham  Lane, 
education  chairman  of  the  Local 
Government  Association.  But  he 
made  it  clear  the  group  must 
achieve  Its  objective  of  a streamlined 
system  even  If  unions  did  not  agree. 
Mr  Lane  said  gross  incompe- 


tence was  rare.  "It  is  when  a teacher 
is  clearly  totally  incapable  of  han- 
dling a class.” 

The  head  teacher  should  inter- 
view the  member  of  staff  concerned 
with  his  or  her  union  representative 
and  issue  a final  warning.  In  less  ex- 
treme cases  of  incompetence  teach- 
ers would  be  given  a chance  to 
improve  within  the  proposed  six 
month  period. 

The  chief  inspector  of  schools, 
Chris  Woodhead,  angered  teachers 
with  claims  there  were  15.000  incom- 
petent teachers  in  schools.  Ofsted  in- 
spectors identified  only  88  last  year. 

Under  current  rules,  inspectors 
grade  lessons  on  a seven-point 
scale.  They  are  obliged  to  tell  heads 
when  they  find  a first-class  teacher 
with  a majority  of  lessons  in  grades 
one  or  two  (excellent  or  very  good). 
They  must  also  identify  the  worst 
teachers  whose  lessons  score  sue  or 
seven  (poor  or  very  poor). 

From  September,  inspectors  will 
for  the  first  time  report  to  heads  on 
the  performance  of  all  their  staff 
without  having  to  give  reasons  to 
the  teachers. 

Nigel  de  Grucliy.  general  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Association  of 
Schoolmasters  Union  of  Women 
Teachers,  said  it  was  another  stick 
to  beat  teachers.  “We  are  going  to 
see  a crude  system  of  judge-and-run 
by  Ofsted  inspectors,  often  basing 
their  views  on  visits  of  between  10 
and  15  minutes  to  each  lesson. 
Everyone  agrees  that  incompetent 
teachers  should  be  appropriately 
dealt  with,  but  setting  up  such  a 
crude  system  is  an  insult  to  the  pro- 
fessionalism of  most  teachers.” 


Cook  sets  out  ethical 
policy  on  global  ‘evil’ 


Ian  Black  and  Michael  White 

PUTTING  flesh  on  the  bones  of 
Britain's  ethical  foreign  policy, 
Robin  Cook  pledged  last  week  to 
provide  new  money  for  the  interna- 
tional war  crimes  tribunal  and  to 
change  the  rules  for  exporting  riot- 
control  equipment  and  small  arms 
to  oppressive  regimes. 

Addressing  an  audience  of  chari- 
ties and  aid  agencies,  the  Foreign 
Secretary  set  out  12  practical  points 
he  said  could  help  improve  the  ob- 
servance of  human  rights  — a key 
theme  of  Labour's  global  agenda. 

"It  Is  not  acceptable  to  try  to 
evade  our  obligation  by  pleading 
that  there  is  too  much  evil  in  the 
world  for  us  to  put  it  right.  Our  con- 
tribution can  make  a difference,”  he 
said  in  a detailed  follow-up  of  his 
post-election  mission  statement. 

"If  we  anti  our  allies  maintain 
international  criticism,  some 
regimes  will  refrain  front  excesses 
of  violent  repression.  If  we  and  oth- 
ers encourage  reform,  some  coun- 
tries will  improve  their  police  and 
justice  systems," 

He  said  Britain  was  donating 
£330,000  to  be  spent  on  building  an 
extra  courtroom  for  the  war  crimes 
tribunal  in  The  Hague  to  speed  up 
its  work,  and  was  looking  for  ways 
to  provide  more  cash  for  the 
Rwanda  tribunal. 

Mr  Cook  said  the  results  of  a 
Whitehall-wide  review  of  the  criteria 
used  in  the  licensing  of  weapons  ex- 


Lottery  faces  good 
causes  shake-up 
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Mud  bath  . . . Glastonbury  festival  goers  wallow  in  the  mud  which  is  suspected  to  be  the  sotted 
outbreak  of  the  E.coli  infection  following  last  month's  festival  phgtggrwh  xh,-. 

Blair  dampens  down  hopes  of  wider  PR  i 


Ewen  MaoAskill 

TONY  BLAIR  is  determined  to 
dash  Liberal  Democrat  hopes  of 
introducing  proportional  represen- 
tation for  Westminster  elections,  in 
spite  of  agreeing  to  it  for  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament. 

As  the  Cabinet  last  week  ap- 
proved a PR  voting  system  for  the 
European  Parliament  c-lccl ion  in 
1999,  government  sources  stressed 
it  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a 
move  towards  PR  for  Westminster. 

Mr  Blair  was  said  to  be  implacably 
hostile  to  the  idea  of  PR  for  West- 
minster and  hoped  that  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament  concession  will  be 
enough  to  placate  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats. His  distaste  for  PR  is  so  strong 
that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  vetoing 
It  for  the  European  Parliament. 

Downing  Street  said  a manifesto 
commitment  will  be  honoured  by 
I setting  up  a commission  in  the  au- 
tumn to  look  at  reforming  the  sys- 


ports,  which  was  started  last  month, 
would  be  published  shortly. 

They  will  result  in  changes  to 
the  present  policy  governing  the 
licensing  of  riot-control  vehicles, 
small  arms  and  other  equipment  for 
sale  to  Ihe  security  forces  of  certain 
regimes”  he  said. 

Mr  Cook  made  no  mention  of 
Britain’s  £20  billion  Al-Yamamah  de- 
fence sales  deal  with  Saudi  Arabia,  a 
regional  ally  with  a poor  human 
rights  record, 

The  Government  later  moved  to 
reassure  anxious  Labour  MPs  that 
the  proposed  £160  million  sale  of  16 
Hawk  trainer  jets  to  Indonesia  will 
not  finally  be  decided  until  the 
Foreign  Office’s  ethical  review  of 
military  exports  is  completed. 

The  decision  relies  on  a distinc- 
tion between  Internal  repression 
and  external  defence.  But  some 
non-governmental  bodies  say  such 
a distinction  misses  the  point  .be- 
cause the  purchase  of  arms  cottiers 
international  respectability. 

Mr  Cook  promised  to: 

□ argue  for  the  continued  suspen- 
sion of  Nigeria  from  the  Common- 
wealth unless  there  was  a radical 
transformation  in  its  behaviour; 

□ support  UN  sanctions  against  Iraq; 

□ back  measures  to  ensure  that 
trade  contributed  to  human  rights 
rather  than  detracted  from  them,  in- 
cluding efforts  to  stamp  out  child 
labour  and  exploitation. 

i Comment,  page  12 


tem  for  West  minster  elections.  A 
referendum  on  changing  tile  British 
cle.  torn!  system  will  be  held  in  the 
lifetime  of  this  Parliament,  possibly 
in  1999. 

But  the  prospect  of  PR  replacing 
first-past-the-post  for  Westminster 
looks  unlikely,  given  the  opposition 
of  the  Prime  Minister  and  most  of 
the  Cabinet,  ‘inly  llu*  Foreign  Sec- 
retary. Robin  Cook,  the  Northern 
Ireland  Secretary.  Mowlam,  and 
the  Agriculture  Minister.  Dr  Jack 
Cunningham,  support  it. 

The  PR  system  finally  agreed  by 
the  Cabinet  for  the  Euro  elections  is 
based  on  regional  lists.  Instead  of 
constituencies  returning  one  mem- 
ber, the  electorate  will  he  lumped 
into  regions  and  asked  to  vole  for 
lists  of  candidates  drawn  up  by  the 
parties. 

The  Home  Secretary,  Jack  Straw, 
one  of  the  Cabinet  ministers  most 
hostile  to  PR,  said:  “1  have  person- 
ally taken  the  view  that  you  should 


Andrew  Culf  and 

Rebecca  Smlthere 

THE  five  original  National  Lot- 
tery good  causes  could  re- 
ceive 30  per  cent  teas  than 
they  expected  because  of  govern- 
ment plans  to  divert  £1  billion  into 
health  and  education. 

Lottery  experts  said  this  week 
that  the  creation  of  the  sixth  good 
cause  — the  New  Opportunities 
i Fund  — would  have  a severe  impact 
on  the  arts,  charities,  national  her- 
itage, millennium  and  sport  in  the 
three  years  ending  in  2001. 

hike  FitzHcrberl,  author  of  the 
independent  National  Lottery  Year- 
book. said  they  were*  likely  to  re- 
ceive about  £130  million  a year  each 
instead  uf  the  £200  million  they  had 
lie'll  expecting,  following  this 
week's  publication  of  llu*  white 
1 p.i|HT, The  People's  lottery. 

Chris  Smith,  the  Culture,  Media 
and  Sport  Secretary,  said  the  pack- 
age ‘would  murk  a turning  point  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  National  Lottery. 
Ii  will  make  it  even  more*  popular 
and  even  more*  relevant  to  peuple's 
lives'. 

He  said  the  sixth  good  cause  and 
tin  National  Endowment  for  Sci- 
ence. Technology  and  Arts  (Nesta) 
would  receive  £1  billion  by  2001  — 


Blacks  ‘lose  out’  under  Blair  Turbulent  dean  resigns 


£ I MOUR  is  not  giving  black  and 

Blairs  s^^h  mM^;  [.Asian  people  a big  enough  role 
eluded  •J*****fil.  in  Tony  Blair's  new  Britain,  accord- 
vote  in  the  referendum- *•  ing  ,Q  ,he  ,eatlitlg  race 

fenr  a low  turn-end,  equality  campaigner. 

The  Scottish  an  v Sir  Herman  Ouseley,  chief  execu- 
tion referenduins  the  of  the  Commission  for  Racial 


‘New  deal’  for 
lone  parents 

LONE  mothers  on  benefit  trill 
not  be  dragooned  Into  taking 
jobs  against  (heir  wishes,  Alan 
Howard t,  a minister  responsible 
for  welfere-to-work  policy, 
guaranteed  on  Monday  as  the 
Government  launched  its  “new 
deal”  for  lone  parents,  writes 
David  Brindle. 

He  said  the  Conservatives’ 
“harsh  attitude  and  policies'' 
towards  lone  parents  was  a key 
reason  he  had  defected  to 
Labour  from  the  Conservatives 
during  the  last  parliament. 

“We  are  not  in  any  way  seek- 
ing to  pressurise  people  into 
doing  what  isn't  right  for  them  or 
their  children,"  Mr  Howarth  said. 

Under  the  plan,  being  piloted 
in  eight  areas,  lone  parents 
living  on  benefit  with  school-age 
children  will  be  “invited”  to 
interview  to  diBcuss  working 
with  a personal  adviser  on  ways 
of  finding  employment. 

Ministers  are  promising 
improved  childcare  services  to 
back  up  the  scheme,  with  details 
of  childcare,  training  and  job 
opportunities  made  available  on 
compute?  in  libraries  and  other 
public  building?. 


Nolan  blow  to  inquiry  in' 
secret  political  funding 


David  Hencko 

TO FH'  BIAIR’S  election  commit- 
ment to  order  an  inquiry  into 
secret  Conservative  party  donors 
ha9  been  dealt  n severe  blow  by 
Lord  Nolan,  head  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Standards  in  Public  Life. 

He  has  rejected  n request  from 
the  Prime  Minister  to  launch  a full- 
scale  inquiry  into  parly  political 
funding  while  he  remains  chairman 
of  the  commission.  He  stands  down 
in  October. 

The  decision  spares  the  Conserv- 
ative party  from  a highly  embarrass- 
ing inquiry  that  would  highlight 
again  the  shadowy  world  of  its  for- 
eign supporters.  These  include  the 
fugitive  Asil  Nadir  and  a tranche  of 
foreign  millionaire  donors  from 
Hong  Kong. 

One  reason  for  the  decision  given 
by  some  committee  members  is  that 
the  Labour  government  was  trying 
to  bounce  the  commission  into  an 
independent  inquiry  when  the  pre- 
vious administration  had  already  de- 
cided to  ban  foreign  donations  and 
end  secrecy  for  British  donations 
above  £5,000. 

But  Lord  Nolan  is  said  to  haye 
told  ministers  that  hl9  main  reasqn 
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but  the  five  good  causes  would  stfil 
receive  £1.8  billion  each  over  the 
current  seven-year  lottery  licence. 

The  additional  stream  of  funding 
was  made  possible  by  the  extra  rev- 
enue generated  by  the  midweek 
draw.  Mr  Smith  insisted  none  of  the 
projects  which  had  been  awarded 
lottery  funding  would  be  scrapped. 

The  white  paper  appeared  to  soft- 
pedal  on  the  manifesto  commitment 
to  award  the  next  licence  to  a not- 
for-profit  operator.  It  warned  against 
disproportionate  profits,  but  floated 
the  idea  of  providing  incentives  for 
an  efficiently  run  lottery,  or  a man- 
agement tcc  for  operating  it. 

Virginia  Bottonilcy,  the  former 
national  heritage  secretary,  said 
Labour  had  breached  the  principle 
that  lottery  money  should  not  he 
spent  oji  projects  normally  financed 
by  taxation.  "The  jack|x*l  winners 
are  the  Treasury.  The  successful 
lottery  will  be  seriously  damaged  " 

The  Government  says  it  would 
welcome  proposals  for  Ihe  award  of 
a new  licence  in  that  would 
maximise  die  return  to  good  causes 
anti  remove  unnecessary  profits 
margins.  Its  aim  is  to  provide  an 
incentive  to  operate  efficiently,  en- 
courage the  maximum  number  of 
competitive  bids,  and  avoid  exces- 
sive returns  to  the  operator. 


Jnckson  . , . Time  to  declare  the  innings  closed’ 


Foreign  Office,  which  are  “very 
white  and  very  male",  and  with  the 
shortage  of  black  faces  among  ca- 
reer diplomats.  There  are  only  190 
ethnic  minority  Britons  among  the 
5,900  Foreign  Office  employees, 
none  in  senior  management. 

But  Labour's  black  and  Asian 
MPs  are  also  critical  of  the  almost 
total  lack  of  ethnic  minority  faces 
among  the  very  senior  civil  service. 
The  latest  Cabinet  Office  figures 
show  there  are  only  two  black  or 
Asian  people  in  the  top  four  grades 
of  the  Civil  Service.  In  the  next 
grade  there  are  only  58  ethnic  mi- 
nority people  out  of  3,000  Whitehall 
policy  makers. 

Some  of  Labour’s  black  and  Asian 
MPs  want  race  equality  higher  on 
the  agenda.  They  have  been  disap- 
pointed by  the  lack  of  a blueprint 
and  contrast  the  Government’s 
inaction  with  President  Clinton’s 
strong  support  for  affirmative 
action  programmes. 


THE  rancorous  dispute  til 
Lincoln  Cathedral  which  has 
embarrassed  the  Church  of 
England  for  nearly'  a decade  is 
expected  to  end  after  Monday’s 
resignation  of  Dean  Brandon 
Jackson  and  the  predicted 
departure  of  his  opponent,  the 
Sub-Dean,  Rex  Davis,  writes 
Martin  Wainwright. 

The  resignation  should  close 
an  episode  which  has  seen  the 
local  bishop  scorned,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  de- 
fied, and  most  of  the  deadly  sins 
attributed  to  the  warring  clergy. 

Mr  Jackson  said:  “It  has  be- 
come increasingly  clear  that  I 
have  been  at  the  wicket  too  long 
. . . The  only  sensible  thing  Is  to 
declare  the  innings  closed." 

Pressure  on  Canon  Davis, 
aged  63,  was  immediately 
stepped  up  with  fresh  calls  for 
his  departure. 

The  quarrel,  which  stemmed 


Historic  ruling  frees  jailed  teenager 
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i w!h-  h,,n  lastweck. 

L.Fhlup  English’9  conviction  for  the 
Jeter  of  Sergeant  Bill  Forth  In 
raashc-Rd  in  March  1993  was  over- 
fed by  the  Court  of  Appeal  after 
EL*"*0*  ^°rt*s  ruled  that  he 
ft,,  not  have  been  convicted. 
JJJf  P°liceman  was  stabbed  by  a 
H “[  En«1>8h1  Paul  Weddle,  then 
E;  and  the  youth  claimed  he 
^unaware  that  Weddle  had  a 

[English  was  aged  15  at  the  time 


of  the  killing  and  i9  believed  to  be 
the  youngest  person  convicted  of 
murdering  a policeman. 

Emerging  from  Moorlands 
Young  Offender  Institution  near 
Doncaster,  South  Yorkshire,  a pale 
and  dazed  Philip  English  said:  "It 
has  been  hard  inside,  very  hard.  I’m 
not  bothered  about  compensation. 
It’s  the  family  IVe  got  to  thank  more 
than  anyone  else  in  the  world  for 
keeping  up  the  figlit  to  get  me  out." 

His  release  follows  a long  cam- 
paign by  his  stepmother,  Mandy 
English,  who  was  "ecstatic"  at  the 
outcome. 

The  ruling  is  a landmark  decision 
on  foe  complex  law  of  “joint  enter- 
prise", foe  same  law  under  which 
Derek  Bentley  was  executed  In  1953 
for  the  murder  of  a policeman  by 


Christopher  Craig.  The  Criminal 
Case  Review  Commission  will  de- 
cide in  two  months  whether  the 
Bentley  case  should  go  back  lo  the 
Court  of  Appeal. 

There  was  an  international  out- 
cry 10  years  ago  when  six  residents 
of  the  black  township  Shnrpevllle 
who  were  part  of  a mob  were  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  Ihe  murder  of 
three  councillors  whose  killers  were 
unknown,  under  a similar  South 
African  law. 

Criminal  law  experts  believe  the 
law  lords  will  narrow  the  very  wide 
ambit  of  the  law,  wlilch  has  deve- 
loped piecemeal  through  cases 
going  back  to  foe  15th  century. 

Under  foe  doctrine  of  joint  enter- 
prise, if  two  or  more  people  set  out 
on  a venture  together  and  the 


from  a crude  attempt  to  use 
Dean  Jackson’s  vigour  to  dear 
out  a cathedral  chapter  nccuHcd 
of  idleness  and  complacency-, 
has  at  least  been  instrumental  in 
the  sweeping  reforms  of  cathe- 
dral management  now  making 
their  way  through  the  church’s 
general  synod. 

The  appointment  of  the  dean 
was  backed  by  the  then  prime 
minister,  Margaret  Thatcher, 
who  said  with  some  satisfaction 
that  there  would  be  “blood  on 
the  floor”  of  her  native  county's 
cathedral  when  he  had  finished* 

But  Dean  Jackson’s  assault  on 
the  chapter’s  ruling  canons — 
ranging  from  claims  of  incompe- 
tence over  a money-losing  tour 
by  Lincoln’s  original  of  Magna 
Carta  to  charges  that  the  cathe- 
dral needed  "exorcising  of  evU” 
— - foundered  on  the  fact  that 
they,  like  him,  could  not  be 
sacked. 


secondary  party  envisages  that  his 
partner  might  do  serious  harm, 
both  are  guilty  of  murder  If  death 
results. 

Sgt  Forth  was  stabbed  after 
answering  a call  to  a dlsjmte  be- 
tween Weddle  and  his  girlfriend  at  a 
house  on  the  Cloverhill  estate  in 
Gateshead.  English  and  Weddle  be- 
came involved  in  a stick  fight  with 
the  victim  and  another  policeman. 

English  struck  Sgt  Forth,  who 
was  tackling  Weddle,  with  a fencing 
stave,  but  ran  away  when  chased  by 
the  other  officer.  He  was  In  a nearby 
street  under  arrest  when  Weddle 
stabbed  Sgt  Forth  nine  times  In  the 
chest. 

English's  solicitor,  Adrian  Clarke, 
said  foe  law  should  be  clarified  so 
that  a secondary  party  would  not  be 
liable  for  a stabbing  by  a co-defen- 
dant if  use  of  a knife  was  entirely 
outside  his  contemplation. 
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In  Brief 


SURGING  consumer  confi- 
dence in  British  beef  has  put 
sales  back  to  pre-BSE  levels  for 
the  first  time  since  autumn  1995. 


BARONESS  Thatcher  plans  to 
establish  a £ 1 .9  million 
professorship  of  economic  enter- 
prise at  Cambridge  university. 


Michael  stone  hw  been 

charged  with  robbery  and 
burglary  after  being  questioned 
by  police  in  connection  with  the 
murders  of  Lin  and  Megan 
Russell.  Police  soy  the  charges 
lire  not  linked  with  die  murders. 


MINISTERS  (Unregarded  the 
lutcHl  threat  to  the  millen- 
nium 1'4‘lebmtinnH  after  Green- 
peace activists  warned  that  (lie 
planned  £750,000  I 'VC  dome  in 
Greenwich,  south  Ijnidnn  will 
he  poisonous  and  that  protest  urn 
may  disrupt  its  construct  inn. 


SIR  JAMES  Goldsmith  has 
died  in  Spiiin  at  the  age  of 
ti  l.  'Hie  Referendum  Miivenieni 
he  founded  will  he  led  hy  1-onl 
Mi-Alpine,  former  Conservative 
party  treasurer  nmt  deputy 
chairman.  Onitueir y.  f j l 


AIT)KKY  JONES,  uged  75, 
died  and  1 2 were  injured 
when  a lint  air  balloon  exploded 
Hfter  hitting  power  lines  near  the 
llumher  Bridge . 

PUBLISHING  millionaire 
Paul  Hamlyn  is  to  donate 
about  £17  million  towards  an 
ambitious  project  to  cover 
London’s  South  Bank  Centre 
with  an  enormous  glass  canopy- 
designed  by  Richard  Rogers. 

THE  SCOTTISH  Roman 
Catholic  Church’s  and- 
abortion  scheme,  which  offers 
money  to  those  who  decide  to 
keep  their  babies,  has  helped  its 
first  mother,  a 1 5-year-old  girl. 


SPEED  cameras  have  led  to  a 
70  per  cent  reduction  In 
fatal  accidents  in  a west  London 
trial,  prompting  calls  for  extra 
cash  to  increase  their  use. 


THE  London  Borough  of 
Hackney  haB  been  ordered 
to  make  a record  payout  of 
£172,000  to  David  Chan,  a 
Chinese -origin  valuer  who  was 
medically  retired  after  being  bul- 
lied and  humiliated  by  managers 
because  “his  fhee  did  not  fit". 


Transsexuals  have  won  a 

landmark  ruling  giving  them 
protection  against  discrimination 
for  the  first  time  under  English 
law.  The  Employment  Appenl 
Tribunal  accepted  that  they 
should  be  protected  by  the  Sex 
Discrimination  Act. 


THE  WELSH  Office  plans  to 
scrap  nine  out  of  45  quangos 
as  port  of  its  aim  to  popularise 
devolution,  and  to  demonstrate 
Ihe  proposed  Wblsh  Assembly  1b 
not  just  a talking  shop. 
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How  the  peace  door  opened  in  Ulster 


Mary  Holland 

and  Patrick  Wlntour 

THE  LETTERS  two  Inches 
high  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Belfast  News  summed  up  the 
public  mood:  “Another  Chance". 
This  second  chance  did  not  arrive 
by  luck  but  by  a mixture  of  clear 
strategic  thinking  and  risk  taking  in 
Downing  Street  and  Dublin. 

The  unequivocal  restoration  of 
the  IRA  ceasefire  is  what  Tony  Blair 
and  Mo  Mowlam,  the  Northern  Ire- 
land Secretary,  have  been  working 
towards  since  their  election  on  May 
1 — even  if  the  tuning  of  the  an- 
nouncement caught  the  British  gov- 
ernment unawares.  "There  were 
rumours  For  a couple  of  days,  but 
there  have  been  so  many  that  you 
start  to  give  up  listening  to  them." 
one  minister  said. 

Even  so,  the  mood  at  Chequers 
and  the  Northern  Ireland  Office  was 
not  one  of  jubilation  but  steady  deter- 
mination to  take  events  by  the  day. 

The  trail  lending  to  the  restoration 
of  the  ceasefire  started  properly  on 
May  16  when  Mr  Blair  flew  to 
Belfast  for  his  first  big  speech  since 
becoming  prime  minister,  symboli- 
cally putting  Ireland  at  the  top  of  his 
agenda.  He  said  he  was  willing  to  au- 
thorise a limited  number  of  meet- 
ings between  his  officials  and  Sinn 
Fein  to  explore  the  terms  of  a cease- 
fire and  possible  terms  for  Sinn 
Fein’s  entry  into  talks.  But  he  also 
laid  bare  his  uncertainties  about 
Sinn  Fein’s  motives.  Was  the  IRA's 
first  ceasefire  “a  tactic  in  an  other- 
wise unbroken  armed  conflict,  or 
was  it  a search  for  a new  way  for- 
ward?" he  asked  aloud. 

He  also  set  out  his  determination 
that  the  settlement  train  was  leav- 


ing. with  or  without  Sinn  Fein.  It 
was  up  to  them  to  decide  whether 
they  wanted  to  climb  aboard. 

Two  meetings  between  Sinn  Fein 
and  government  officials  were  then 
field,  the  first  on  May  21,  the  second 
a week  later.  A crucial  aide  memoir 
of  these  May  meetings  was  sent  to 
Sinn  Fein  on  June  13,  summarising 
die  concessions  Labour  was  pre- 
pared to  make.  First,  the  Govern- 
ment specified  that  Ms  Mowlam 
would  decide  with  the  security 
forces  if  Sinn  Fein  could  he  allowed 
into  talks  after  sue  weeks  of  a cease- 
fire. John  Major  had  refused  to  spec- 
ify such  a timeframe.  Second,  the  j 
talks  process  itself  would  be  time- 
limited.  ending  in  May  next  year.  Mr 
Major  had  again  refused  to  set  a 
timeframe.  Proposals  on  when  the 
IRA  and  other  paramilitary  organisa- 
tions might  be  required  to  hand  over 
weapons  were  left  unclear,  save  to 
say  an  independent  body  would  lie 
established  and  decommissioning 
would  occur  in  parallel  with  talks. 

Yet  three  days  after  the  dispatch 
of  these  generous  proposals,  the 
IRA  killed  two  policemen,  in  Lurgan 
in  an  unprovoked  attack  on  June  16. 
Mr  Blair  felt  personally  betrayed,  as 
well  as  revolted  by  the  killings 
themselves. 

But  despite  the  murders,  it  has 
emerged  that  Gerry  Adams,  the 
Sinn  Fein  president,  sent  a largely 
positive  response  four  days  after 
Lurgan,  on  June  20,  in  reply  to  the 
aide  memoir  of  June  13. 

On  June  24  the  British  and  Irish 
governments  published  their  long- 
awaited  joint  paper  on  decommis- 
sioning which  in  essence  promised 
that  decommissioning  would  occur 
in  parallel  with  the  substantive  talks 
on  the  future  of  Northern  Ireland. 


The  Ulster  Unionist  response  was 
ambiguous.  David  Trimble  was  sus- 
picious that  the  Anglo-Irish  formula 
left  open  the  possibility  that  Sinn 
Fein  would  not  need  to  hand  over 
weapons  until  the  end  of  the  talks, 
and  maybe  not  even  then. 

The  next  day,  Mr  Blair  neverthe- 
less went  to  the  Commons  to  out- 
line his  decommissioning  proposals 
and  tell  Sinn  Fein  again  that  the 
peace  train  would  leave  without 
them.  It  was  a critical  moment.  Mr 
Biair  could  have  washed  his  hands 
of  (he  IRA,  in  the  light  of  the  Lurgan 
murders,  but  instead  he  spell  out 
tile  plans  on  decommissioning,  the 
timetable  of  mid-September  by 
which  substantive  talks  must  start, 
and  his  belief  Sinn  Fein  could  yet 
join  them. 

Following  his  statement,  public 
attention  turned  to  the  growing 
threat  of  tile  marching  season,  and 
in  particular  the  severe  civil  unrest 
at  Drumcree  looming  over  the 
weekend  of  July  5-6. 

Yet  privately  the  omens  were  bet- 
ter. On  the  Wednesday  before 
Drumcree,  Martin  McGuiuness,  the 
Sinn  Fein  MP,  privately  wrote  to  the 
Northern  Ireland  Office  seeking 
further  clarifications  about  the  de- 
commissioning proposals,  by  now 
seen  as  the  final  stumbling  block  to 
an  IRA  ceasefire. 

On  July  8,  as  nationalist  rioting 
over  the  Protestant  inarch  through 
Drumcree  subsided,  the  Northern 
Ireland  Office  replied  to  Mr  McGuin- 
ncss.Thc  reply  reiterated  Mr  Blair’s 
Commons  statement  that  political 
talks  would  start  on  September  15  at 
the  same  time  as  the  subcommittee 
on  decommissioning  weapons  met. 
Sinn  Fein  was  also  told  the  only 
grounds  for  its  expulsion  from  the 
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talks  would  be  non-adherence  to  the 
Mitchell  principles  of  non-violence. 
Finally,  the  paper  promised  further 
confidencebuilding  measures,  in- 
cluding a review  of  IRA  prisoners. 

News  of  these  exchanges  was  nut 
intended  to  leak,  but  Ms  Mowlam 
felt  forced  to  publish  them  last  week 
once  they  started  to  emerge.  At  one 
point  it  iooked  as  if  she  would  be 
forced  to  make  a Commons  state- 
ment tu  explain  why  such  contacts 
hnd  been  continuing,  even  though 
she  had  promised  no  further  clarifi- 
cations with  Sinn  Fein  were  occur- 
ring. She  was  instead  saved  by  the 
decision  of  the  IRA  to  announce  the 
restoration  of  the  ceasefire. 

It  may  have  been  bumpy,  but  the 
hard  fact  is  that  it  has  taken  two 
general  elections  and  changes  of 
government  in  London  and  Dublin 
to  provide  the  leadership  that 
brought  tliis  new  ceasefire  into 
being.  'Hie  offer  from  the  IRA.  to 
which  Mr  Blair  has  responded  with 
courage  and  determination,  was  on 
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the  table  last  October  vtfcam 
Hume  delivered  it  to  Mite,: 
that  time  the  republican^ 
were  that  the  clecommisatv 
arms  should  not  be  aa  <£■ 
talks*,  that  there  should  be 
frame  for  the  negotiations^ 
there  should  be  “coofidwc^-' 
iug"  measures,  such  asoafc^ 
mint  of  prisoners. 

Mr  Blair's  aides  forlhoja,;** 
lit  wo  there  have  been  duct, 
menls  to  his  and  Ms 
success.  He  insisted  on  plac- 
ing, saying  the  same  thiiytoJ: 
factions,  in  public  and  inptfef- 
ivsptmilenco.  He  helped  bfeji 
IRA  in  the  United  States  ip  for 
of  the  killing  of  the  tivoRUCc-;- 
Lurgan.  'Hurd,  he  has  usd1, 
large  Commons  majority  tri- 
ll ic  pace  in  a way  in  nfti;.; 
Major,  so  dependent  on  the IV; 
ists  for  support,  felt  umMetoi, 

Even  now,  Mr  Blair  will  milk:' 

If  Ulster's  quarrelsome  poLL 
cannol  agree  on  new  stnsL- 
amnng  themselves  by  ntfi''' 
"the  two  governments  will 
to  pursue  a rapid  progresbi 
overall  agreed  settlement, 
able  to  both  Unionists  and  mb' 
ists”.  If  the  inter-party  tAi i 
London  and  Dublin  will  put  i[>: 
cal  set  (lenient  to  a referent: 
both  parts  of  Ireland,  cuitit?  1 
ground  from  under  the  extrttti” 

Mr  Blair  has  to  persuade^ 
Trimble  not  to  walk  out  over dn  - 
missioning.  There  are  already-;. 
Mr  Trimble  may  accept  this.  He’- 
been  careful  to  stop  short  <T 
pledges  already  made  byibe: 
ian  Paisley  and  Bob  McCuf 
Unionist  MP  for  Down  Ninth' 
they  will  nut  talk  to  Sinn  Fein. 

Trust,  like  peace  itself, mil* 
long  time  to  huild.  The  ceuefe 
just  tin-  beginning.  — TtfOlxr' 

Adams’s  ascendancy,  pin# 11 


Fatal  love  in  a land 
torn  apart  by  hatred 


David  Sharrock  on 

the  latest  sectarian  killing 
in  Northern  Ireland 

THfS  is  a Northern  Irish  love 
story,  of  the  type  known  here 
as  “love  across  the  barri- 
cades”. It  begins  at  the  end,  with  the 
burial  of  Bernadette  Martin  in 
Craigavon  last  week,  among  flowers 
and  tears  and  the  usual  pleas  for  tol- 
erance. 

Eighteen-year-old  Bernadette 
loved  19-year-old  Gordon  Greene. 
The  two  were  inseparable  and  it 
made  their  families  happy  to  see 
such  a thing  in  their  country,  where 
hatred,  fear  and  ignorance  so  often 
separate  Catholic  neighbour  from 
Protestant  friend. 

Bernadette  met  Gordon  last  year 
at  work  at  Avondale  Foods,  a food- 
processing factory  in  Lurgan,  which 
makes  sandwiches  for  Marks  & 
Spencer.  They  might  have  married, 
settled  to  raise  children,  and  lived 
their  lives  in  unremarkable  peace. 

Bui  that  option  was  not  open  to 
them,  because  Bernadette  and  Gor- 
don had  broken  the  most  important 
taboo  of  Ulster's  two  tribes:  to1  love 
one  n nut  her  in  spite  of  different 
religious  allegiances. 

About  9 per  cent  of  people  in 
Northern  Ireland  marry  across  the 
divide.  Many  never  look  back,  even 
though  they  may  be  forced  to  live 
apart  from  the  communities  in 


which  they  were  Taised.  There  is  a 
hidden  map  of  Northern  Ireland 
upon  which  every  last  field,  ditch 
and  house  is  accounted  for  in  sectar- 
ian terms.  It  is  buried  in  people’s 
minds,  and  where  Bernadette  and 
Gordon  grew  up,  on  the  lush  farm- 
land around  Lough  Neagh,  its  hold 
is  strong. 

Gordon  lives  in  Aghalee,  a pretty 
village  decked  out  at  this  time  of 
year  In  red,  white  and  blue  bunting, 
declaring  itself  British.  Earlier  this 
month,  it  hosted  the  Co  Antrim  Or- 
ange Order's  Twelfth  of  July  demon- 
stration. Most  homes  Qy  a Union 
flag,  but  not  Gordon  Greene’s. 

It  is  rumoured  that  the  village  has 
proved  to  be  fertile  recruiting 
ground  for  the  Loyalist  Volunteer 
Force,  Northern  Ireland's  fastest 
growing  paramilitary  force,  al- 
though the  area's  Ulster  Unionist 
MP,  Jeffrey  Donaldson,  attacks  the 
media  for  slurring  the  reputation  of 
the  majority  of  decent  people  who 
live  there. 

Bernadette  lived  in  Pinebank,  one 
of  the  few  mixed  housing  estates  in 
the  sprawling  ‘‘new  town"  of 
Craigavon,  a mile  from  Lurgan. 

There  is  a statue  pf  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  the  window  of  Bernadette’s 
house,  and  neighbours  described 
the  family  as  "good,  decent  people". 

Given  their  different  back- 
grounds, Bernadette . and  Gordon 
must  sometimes  have  thought  of 
the  dangers  their  relationship  put 


Gordon  Greene  carrying  his  girlfriend  Bernadette's  coffin  last  week, 
They  had  shared  a love  ‘across  the  barricades*  photograph:  alaii  lewis 


them  in  from  the  section  of  North- 
ern Ireland's  population  that  is  nei- 
ther good  nor  decent. 

"They  were  just  so  into  each 
other,  they  were  inad  about  each 
other,"  said  a friend  of  Bernadette. 
They  were  great  together.  She  was 
beautiful  and  touid  have  had  her 
pick  of  men,  but  it  was  Gordon  she 
loved.  He  loved  her  back;  treated 
her  like  gold." , ! 

■ There  are  few  places  for  | 
Catholics  and  Protestants  to  mix  so- ' 

. dally.  One  Is  the  Cellar,  o bar  in  Lur- 
gan near  where  twd  policemen  were, 
murejered  last  month.  The  young1 


couple,  who  regularly  stayed  at  each 
other's  houses,  would  go  there,  and 
Gordon  was  readily  welcomed  into 
her  mainly  Catholic  circle  of  friends. 

The  two  lovers  ignored  pleas  for 
caution  from  friends  who  warned 
Bernadette  about  going  to  Aghalee 
during  the  tense  Weeks  surround- 
ing July  12.  "She  had  been  getting  a 
lot  of  verbal  sectarian  abuse  jn 
Aghalee,”  said  one  friend.  "They' 
were  calling,  her  Fenian  bitch  and 
things  like  that,  but  she  didn’t  Seem 
to  care.  She  was  in  love."’  " \ 

Gordon's  father,  John,  said  that 
on  the  everting  of  July  14  his  wife 


drove  into  Lurgan  to  ptfj  - 
youngsters  up  from  Benu^ 
home.  She  was  going  to  sUj'j 
Hull  night  because  they  w*-; 
go  to  a country  pub  ana  that- 
in  to  work  together 
ing.  “Gwl,  if  wc  hadn't  gw  \ 
colled  her,  she  might  beaiJW- 
Gordon  and  Bernadette  10- 
pub  nt  11  pm  and  joturned  to 
don's  home.  They  wctc  chattu 
an  upstairs  bedroom  wW®®* 
Wendy  arrived  home.  Se  j- 
them  all  lea  and  toast,  an W 
talking  and  Joking 
hours  when,  one  by  one.  'W  . 
fell  asleep  fully  clothed  onlw£ 

All  the  lights  wereoft^ 
gunman  entered  the  house*  ,. 
the  stairs,  entered 
the  teenagers  were  sW, 
shot  Bernadette  four  diw^ 
head.  'They  must  have i w® 
ing,"  said  John  Greene,  it 
out  of  pure  hatred  . ji 
doubt  that  it  was  sectati®  * ■ 
never  get  over  It  Ms ' 
not  go  up  the  stairs.  My  : 
stay  at  home.  He 
"We  stayed 

she  died.  She  was  clinlcaflr.  jjt : 
way,  they  just  kept  her  awe  t: 
ventilator.  Then 
hard  . . . Whoever  did  I 
feelings  for  them,”  said  : . • 
father,  Laurence  Martin. 

' “I  can  forgive  theta* 
might  never  forgive 
do  not  want1  any 
people  claiming  rePIJsj  -»*-• 

.1 it.  UlP  IftBI 


death  meaiisitlsUieiiw,'^^;:' 

1 country  then  maybe  See- 

thing and, we  can 
she  was  spwlaL  She  wy  . 

• : Police ;haVe  charge^ IWW. 
iJian  with"  Bernadette  r ^ 

’ murder.  t 
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Carpetbaggers  stampede  building  societies 


Richard  Miles  and  Lina  Salgol 

BRITISH  building  societies  are 
being  stampeded  by  carpet- 
baggers as  savers  try  to  cash 
in  on  the  prospect  of  further  soci- 
eties shedding  their  mutual  status 
for  a stock  market  listing.  Windfalls 
for  members  have  so  far  totalled  £35 
billion. 

With  pressure  mounting  on  the 
biggest  mutual,  Nationwide,  to  con- 
vert, MPs  from  all  parties  were 
preparing  to  call  on  the  Government 
to  act  to  support  societies  and  warn- 
ing of  dire  consequences  If  they 
were  allowed  to  disappear. 

Societies  attracted  a record  £1.88 
billion  in  savings  in  June,  more  than 
twice  the  £878  million  deposited  in 
May  and  the  highest  suin  for  a 
decade,  according  to  figures  pub- 
lished Inst  week  by  the  Building  So- 
cieties Association. 

The  BSA  described  the  influx  as  a 
■feeding  frenzy"  whipped  up  by 
simulative  reports  that  the  remain- 
ing societies  were  about  to  convert. 
The  scale  of  last  month’s  invest- 
ments is  all  the  more  remarkable 
because  two  of  the  biggest  players, 
the  Halifax  ami  the  Alliance  & 


Leicester,  had  left  the  sector  to  be- 
come high-street  banks,  while  the 
Woolwich  floated  this  month. 
Northern  Rock  will  join  them  in 
October. 

June’s  influx  was  also  spurred  on 
by  higher  interest  rates  following  a 
quarter-point  rise  in  base  rates  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month,  the  sec- 
ond increase  since  the  general  elec- 
tion. For  years,  savers  have  had  to 
endure  rates  of  2 or  3 per  cent. 

MPs  say  consumer  choice  and  di- 
versity in  the  high  street  will  disap- 
pear if  the  building  societies  are 
allowed  to  disappear.  Andrew  Love, 
Labour  MP  for  Edmonton  and 
leader  of  the  all-parly  building  soci- 
eties group,  said  it  was  unaccept- 
able that  societies’  branches  were 
being  besieged  by  people  opening 
accounts  in  the  hope  of  n bonanza 
payout. 

Nationwide,  which  has  been 
stalked  by  carpelbaggei-s  for  two 
months,  closed  its  doors  in  June  to 
new  savings  business  in  an  attempt 
to  fend  off  the  speculators  looking 
for  windfall  payments  uf  up  to 
£1,000.  fls  fate  is  likely  to  be  de- 
cided at  its  annual  meeting  in  1 .on- 
dou  i his  week,  when  five 


carpetbaggers,  led  by  freelance  but- 
ler Michael  Hardern,  will  seek  elec- 
tion to  its  board  on  a platform  of 
forcing  the  society  to  convert.  More 
than  one  million  votes  have  been 
cast  already. 

Brian  Davis,  Nationwide  chief 
executive,  said  the  response,  at 
three  times  Ia9t  year's  vote,  had 
been  phenomenal.  "The  Nationwide 
is  run  by  our  members  and  so  we 
are  very  pleased  by  the  number  of 
votes  we  have  received  as  it  means 
the  members  are  getting  involved 
with  the  issue.  However,  they  need 
to  remember  that  our  competitive 
pricing  position  would  disappear  if 
we  were  to  convert,”  lie  said. 

Tipped  next  for  conversion  is 
Birmingham  Midshires,  which  sold 
that  all  options  were  open.  “Our 
view  Is  ‘never  say  never',  but  we  arc 
not  up  for  sale  and  the  board  has 
taken  no  decision  <>n  a change  in 
corporate  form,"  it  said.  Midshires 
has  raised  cijjeuing  balances  several 
times  to  deter  carpetbaggers  anti 
has  expelled  Mr  Hardern  from  its 
membership. 

Building  societies  such  as  the 
Nationwide  and  Birmingham  Mid- 
shin-s  have  sought  to  show  ihe 


value  of  mutuality  — ownership  for 
and  by  members  — by  offering  con- 
sistently better  interest  rates  on 
mortgages  and  savings  accounts.  A 
£50,000  interest-only  mortgage  from 
the  Nationwide  costs  £13  a month 
less  than  a loan  from  the  new  banks. 

But  the  prospect  of  large  windfalls 
has  prompted  many  investors  to  pul 
pressure  on  mutuals  to  convert. 


Windfall  fever 

1 Building  society  deposits 
£bn,  1997 
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Money  is  the  root  of  new  morality 


lisa  Buckingham  and 
Julia  Finch  on  bad  old 

boardroom  habits  that 
Labour  must  root  out 

SI*  "'AS  pure  eighties.  [Vw  Mid- 
dleton — i In-  former  head  of  the 
Lloyd’*  of  London  insurance 
market  and  now  European  chief  of 
I ;S  bank  Satoniuns  — told  the  City's 
bright  young  Turks  they  were 
worth  every  |*uny  they  could 
>r|uecze. 

At  the  Lord  Mayor’s  dinner  for 
Young  City  Professionals  the  twice- 
married  former  monk  said  it  was 
"inmiural  and  unjust”  to  deny  peo- 
ple the  fruits  of  their  labour. 

He  should  know.  He  earns  at 
least  £1  million  n year,  but  that  is 
dwarfed  by  some  of  his  colleagues 
at  Salomons  who  command  up  to 
*20  million. 

Bur  his  public  statement  was  sur- 
prising, given  the  recently  stated 
concerns  of  the  Bank  of  England 
that  huge  bonuses  now  doing  the 
rounds  of  the  Square  Mile  may  cre- 
ate a moral  hazard,  particularly  for 
younger  tlealers. 

pine  words  from  the  grandees  of 
British  buardrooms  are  echoed  by 
regulators  who  call  for  responsible 
leadership  and  moderation.  But  at 
the  same  time  — and  only  a fraction 
less  publicly  — the  production  line 
»f  riches  for  the  chosen  few  gathers 
pace. 

List  week  a small  band  of  share- 
holders^! tempted  to  call  die  board  of 
British  Telecom  to  account  because 
three  generous  incentive  schemes 
are*  being  pul  into  place  for  directors! 

Experts  calculate  that  Sir  Peter 
Bonfiekl,  the  chief  executive  and  ar- 
chitect of  the  MCI  fiasco,  could  be 
»i  hue  for  £5  million  even  If  British 
Telecom's  performance  makes  al- 
most no  progress.  That  is  hi  addi- 
tion to  hire  annual  salary  of  £500,006, 
phis  a bonus.  Last  year's  totalled 

Yet  Sir  Peter's  chairman  is  Sir 
lam  Vallance,  one  of  the  leading 
tights  on  the  Greenbury  Committee 
whose  1995  report  into  totocudve 


Middleton;  'immoral'  to  deny 
people  the  fruits  of  their  labour 

pay  was  supposed  to  extinguish 
board  room  excess.  Sir  Iain  refuses 
to  participate  in  the  new  schemes, 
but  has  obviously  failed  to  dissuade 
his  colleagues. 

Sir  Colin  Marshall,  the  chairman 
of  BTs  remuneration  committee, 
claims  that  the  potentially  huge 
rewards  are  needed  to  retain  the  US 
executives  of  MCI  — even  though 
MCI  has  never  had  any  similar  per- 
formance bonuses  and  it9  execu- 
tives look  anything  but  world-class. 

Only  two  days  later,  Sir  Richard 
Greenbury.  the  chairman  of  Marks 
& Spencer  and  author  of  the  Green- 
lniry  report,  was  also  attracting  the 
attention  of  eagle-eyed  shareholders. 

Sir  Richard’9  pay  rose. by  riiore 
than  £100,000  to  £})24,|>00  arid  remu- 
neration frir  the  total  board  rose 
more  than  £1  million  — or  20  per 
cent  — after  outside  consultants 
concluded  they  were  underpaid. 

However,  it  was  not  the  pay  pack- 
ets which  angered  investors,  but  the 
Installation  of  a new  share  scheme 
which  they  believe  (loci' riot  stretch 
the  boardroom  tnlenjs  of  M&S. 

Even  the  highly  regarded  former 
BF  boss,  Lord  $imoq  of  Highbury, 
who  has  now  been  appointed  ago  v- 
errihient  mihister,  has  hesitated 
about  forgoing  control  'of  £2  million 
of  BF*  share  options. 


Slicll  illMath  i N lllllk'l  iiiiih-  i In- 
claim  i hul  Hrili-li  Imimiu-vk  i-i  no 
Imigi.-r  l.H-haviiur  IkmIIv.  Bikm-*.  luiw 

always  argih -il  i1i.it  ili«-y  im,i|  cash 
incentives  (•■  work  at  tin  ir  peak,  but 
larch-  iiccrjii  1 1 mi  the  >:mn»  |.rio.,ij»lr- 
-h'Uitil  ,i|i|ih  thromdiodi  tin- mm- 
j«iuy. 

Jilin  has  lie*-n  ennti-sted  by  tin- 
trade  unions,  hut  their  caw  has 
boc-n  given  extra  impetus  with  re- 
cent research  from  the  Llnilccl 
States,  which  suggests  that  share- 
holders should  look  long  and  hard 
at  chief  executive  pay  as  a potential 
performance  indicator. 

One  recent  LLS  report  showed 
that  companies  where  the  chief 
executive’s  salary  was  felt  to  be  un- 
fairly high  suffer  well  above  average 
staff  turnover  — v;hich  indicates 
low  morale  and  is  costly  to  all  busi- 
nesses. 

A second  piece  of  research  from 
the  Wharton  Business  School 
shows  that  companies  that  pay  their 
chief  executives  too  much  more 
often  perform  badly  in  terms  of 
profits  and  share  price. 

This  point  is  recognised  by  few 
employers.  One  notable  exception 
is  John  Lewis,  the  partnership  re- 
tailer. Recently  chairman  Stuart 
Hampson  pointed  out  that  if  it  Is  in  a 
company's  interests  to  invent  a luc- 
rative incentive  scheme  to  make  the 
boss  feel  motivated,  it  has  to  he 
worthwhile  to  do  the  same  for  all 
employees.  John  Lewis  has  just 
shelled  out  bonuses  of  20  per  cent  a 
head  from  the  boardroom  down  to 
the  shop  floor.. 

Several  recent  remuneration 
agreements  show  what  mnny  had 
feared  following  publication  of  the 
Greenbury  report  — that  shtire 
option  schemes  would  be  replaced 
by  potentially,  nrojv  generous  long- 
term incentive  programmes,  many 
of  which  have  turned  put  t6  be  dis- 
apjjointingly  undemanding'  of  the 
boardroom.  ' 

Even  where  shareholders  have 
sanctioned  what'  looked  like  reason- 
able schemes,  it  is  not  unknown  — 
look  only  flt  Laura  Ashley*  — for 
directors  td  cliange  the  rule's  lialfwpy,/ 
through  the  year  when  It ' appears  ’ 


In  Brief 


j 


j tlu-y  will  nut  n ‘iicli  tin-  inrg.-i-  -it. 

All  (hi-  iiii,  l*i‘i*n  guing  mi  a-  iL- 
> linuu*  «>i  Hcit;\iu  ha-  >hitt«-d 
with  ih'-.irrivalof.i  m-u  r .ihiiurg<>\- 
emmrril  — mu- >>l  wh«.-i  Him 
w;i«j  nt  -rnd  ,i  ilirs-ngc  in  iiuhisin 
j tli:ii  ill*- “-ni >m - in  il n-  trough"  •-id- 
j :nre-  would  an  lunger  be  inli-iaii-d. 
The  rlinvinr-s  uf  luiten  n|vraior 
Cann-lot  were-  -tingled  out  .is  exam 
l»lcs  even  though  their  remunera- 
tion was  LomjMirnlively  nun  lest  und 
they  lind  met  lough  performance  re- 
quirements. 

This  signal  does  not  appear  to 
Imve  filtered  into  other  boardrooms, 
where  it  is  argued  that  more  is 
needed  for  motivation  and  to  keep 
up  with  counterparts  abroad. 

Tlie  argument  for  international 
parity  is  must  often  used  in  relation 
1o  City  jobs  and  bonuses,  as  bankers 
and  traders  have  a large  degree  of 
mobility'  and  the  huge  US  banks 
have  set  the  recruitment  pace.  Bui 
research  by  the  financial  recruit- 
ment group,  Robert  Walters  Associ- 
ates. disputes  that.  It  showed  that 
the  recent  City  bonuses  were  a 
record  and  points  out  that  "Ihe  UK 
pays  considerably  more  than  other 
countries;  the  same  job  in  the  US 
pays  up  to  25‘per  cent  more  in  the 
UK". 

Even  part-time  directors  — die 
non-executives  who  are  supposed  to 
represent  shareholders'  interests 
and  monitor  bnnrdrooin  behaviour 
— have  joined  Ihe  bonanza.  Dun- 
gins  Hurd,  Uie  former  foreign  secre- 
tary, is  earning  £250, OOP  n year  for  a 
few  days  a week  nr  NntWest  Mar- 
kets, the  troubled  investment  hank- 
ing subsidiary  of  (lie  N;i  I West  Rank. 
His  former  cabinet  colleague,  Nor- 
man tamonl.  is  unilerstonti  to  rake 
lit  about  | £290,000  for  n two-day 
week  at  Rothschild. 

If  the  Government  can.  net 
quickly  and  decisively  over  pay  at 
Canidoi,  possibly  it  should  now 
examine  the  continuing  excels  in 
o\lier  British  bonril  rooms. 
'.Unemployment  is  falling'  mid 
wage  negotiators . have . neveF  been  ' 
slow  to  link  their  pay  claims  to  risfcs 
atj  tlie  top  — with  potentially  hugely' 
inflationary  consequences. 


STOCK  markets  roared  to 
record  highs  in  Britain  nnd 
the  United  States.  Analysts  Bold 
shares  had  been  boosted  by 
May’s  weaker- tlian-expectcd 
enrnlngB  figures.  Ihe  number  of 
people  out  of  work  In  Britain  fell 
sharply  to  a seven-year  Jow. 


BOEING'S  profits  fell  15  per 
cent  in  the  second  quarter, 
the  last  before  its  planned 
merger  with  McDonnell  Dougina, 
which  is  the  source  of  a major 
trade  row  across  the  Atlantic, 

Washington  Post,  page  14 


BRITISH  Chancellor  Gordon 
Drown  received  n pnt  on  (he 
head  from  (lie  rnlcrniHinmd 
Mm icli try  Fund.  It  snld  dint  (he 
new  Dll miu r government  hud 
mode  "un  excellent  star  I"  in  pro- 
moting suihlc,  long-term  growth. 


BRITISH  Telecom  entne 
under  strong  pressure  to 
abandon  or  renegotiate  its  pro- 
posed 820  hi l lion  merger  with 
I'S  (ek'comimmicutinns  firm 
MCI,  foil  owing  a warning  from 
the  US  firm  Mint  it  may  face  ;i  big 
drop  in  profits.  Meanwhile  HI' 
won  complete  independence 
sifter  the  l ’K  govern  me  ill  g»i\e  up 
its  protective  golden  share. 


WOOI.WOUTII  is  closing  iis 
"fiie-aiid-diine"  stores 
across  the  Tuited  Slates,  t-mling 
a I'enitirx -old  (msim-s*.  Four 
hundred  discount  stores  will 
close  and  jobs  will  tie  lust. 

1-nst  year.  I "U  Wnolworth  store* 
in  die  I'S  reported  an  upe ruling 
loss  of  $.T7  million. 


MARKS  & Spencer  has 

splashed  out  $32 1 million 
in  Britain  to  buy  10  of 
Littlewoods*  largest  stores. 


TRAIDCRAFT,  the  Christian 
company  which  promotes 
fair  trade  with  the  Third  World, 
reported  a ti.5  per  cent  rise  in 
sales  of  its  products. 


THE  City  of  York  re-entered 
the  railway  age  when  the 
Chicago-based  Thrall  Europa  an- 
nounced It  is  to  produce  2,500 
freight  wagons  over  the  next  five 
years  in  the  city. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGES 


Sterling  rates 
July  21 

starling  rdn 
July  14 
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12  COMMENT 

Europe  sets 
new  horizons 

THE  European  Union  enlargement  show  ia  fi- 
nally on  the  road  with  a cast  of  hopefuls  and  a 
timetable' of  aorta.  It  la  welcomed  by  those  who  ate 
now  eligible  and  is  no  longer  opposed  from  within. 
The  British  Foreign  Secretary,  Robin  Cook,  ia  right 
to  8 ay  it  represents  a move  away  from  introspec- 
tion even  if  it  Is  not  quite  the  new  chapter  in  the 
EU  which  be  suggests:  too  many  pages  in  the  pre- 
vious text  remain  unfinished,  lust  why  it  ia  such  a 
good  thing  is  a more  difficult  question:  the  answers 
to  it  come  In  different  and  contradictory  form.  Ib  it 
purely  an  act  of  enlightened  statesmanship?  Sir 
Leon  Brlttan  depicted  it  bb  such.  Enlargement  , 
would  be  to  Europe's  benefit  because  it  would  I 
bring  stability  in  a part  of  the  world  that  started 
two  world  wars.  It  also  was  a form  of  moral  recom- 
pense to  those  former  communist  countries  for 
whom  we  bad  "shed  tears  for  40  years".  At  last  we 
could  do  something  to  help. 

Yet  enlargement  Is  not  perhaps  Buch  an  un- 
equivocal act  of  charity.  True,  it  is  likely  to  involve 
a dilution  of  the  Eli's  collective  wealth,  expanding 
the  Common  Market’s  population  from  370  mil- 
lion to  nearly  500  million,  while  increasing  total 
GDP  by  only  5 per  cent  But  the  impulse  might  be 
less  generous  if  existing  members  did  not  regard 
eastern  Europe  as  a potentially  lucrative  market 
The  candidate  members  will  have  to  face  tough 
entry  requirements,  freeing  their  economies  in 
ways  that  could  leave  them  vulnerable. 

the  benevolence  of  the  EU,  like  that  of  the  World 
Trade  Organisation,  operates  strictly  on  Its  own 
terms.  As  a Polish  minister  responsible  for  EU 
membership  commented:  “We  feel  like  an  enter- 
prise that  has  received  the  approval  of  its  audi- 
tors." The  EU's  judgmental  approach  iB  painfully 
clear  in  the  dossier  released  by  the  Commission 
on  those  countries  which  have  failed  to  make  the 
grade  even  as  potential  future  members.  Bulgaria 
is  reproached  for  reforming  its  economy  too  slowly 
even  though  it's  on  the  way  to  satisfying  the  EU's 
political  criteria.  Slovakia  tty  contrast  is  not  doing 
at  all  badly  on  the  economic  front,  but  is  ticked  off 
for  Its  democratic  defects.  Such  a condescending 
approach  is  not  the  heat  way  of  promoting  the 
spirit  of  pan-European  equality. 

hi  Britain  these  matters  are  always  seen  more 
parochially.  The  process  is  being  judged  much 
more  in  terms  of  its  effect  upon  regional  grants 
and  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy.  The  argu- 
ment that  CAP  reform  is  essential  to  release  funds 
for  poorer  would-be  members  of  the  community  is 
a worthy  one.  How  is  it  then  that  the  new  propos- 
als appear  to  redistribute  the  burden  without 
reducing  it?  The  uncertainty  of  the  British  National 
Farmers*  Union  19  understandable.  For  the  con- 
sumer there  is  an  advantage  in  shifting  from  price 
support  to  direct  subsidies  to  farmers  — but  only 
if  prices  actually  come  down. 

Self-Interest  cannot  be  shrugged  aside,  but 
Britain  in  particular  needs  to  enlarge  the  narrow 
spirit  with  which  it  has  approached  so  much  of  the 
European  agenda.  Last  week’s  partial  commitment 
to  adopt  a proportional  representation  voting  sys- 
tem for  the  next  Euro-elections  may  or  may  not 
have  domestic  implications.  But  it  is  right  anyhow 
because  it  brings  Britain  more  in  line  with  its  EU 
partners.  And  whatever  the  uncertainties,  the  EU 
offers  a better  route  for  forging  a new  European 
vision  than  Nato. 


Cook  puts  down 
his  marker 

ROBIN  COOK’S  view  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween human  rights  and  British  foreign  policy 
was  worth  hearing  last  week.  It  was  not  quite  the 
“vision”  that  it  claimed  to  be,  and  its  smooth  pre- 
sentation allowed  no  opportunity  for  direct  ques- 
tioning. But  as  several  NGOs  have  commented, 
the  Foreign  Secretary's  positive  approach  makes  a 
refreshing  change  after  years  of  Tbry  rule  in  which 
human  rights  groups  were  patronised  or  brushed 
aside.  A dialogue  between  government,  business, 
and  NGOs  is  worth  entering  into. 

The  specific  measures  announced  by  Mr  Cook 
are  welcome,  as  far  aB  they  go.  Publication  of  an 
annual  report  on  British  policy  will  provide  a regu- 
lar opportunity  for  appraisal.  It  should  cast  light 
on  under-reported  areas  such  as  the  UN  commit- 
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tees.  The  commitment  to  raise  the  cases  of  prison- 
ers of  conscience  in  bilateral  meeting  with  the 
“relevant  regimes"  is  significant  — so  long  as  the 
resulte  are  logged  in  the  annual  report.  Tbo  often  it 
has  been  unclear  whether,  or  how  vigorously,  such 
representations  are  made:  ambassadors  have  been 
known  to  brush  aside  the  documentation  supplied 
to  them.  A hard  look  at  the  UK  Military  IVaiiilng 
Assistance  Scheme  is  overdue.  The  notion  that 
military  officers  from  repressive  regimes  can  he 
“trained"  in  the  principles  of  human  rights  is  debat- 
able — and  in  some  cases  Is  laughable.  Tb  divert  the 
money  elsewhere,  including  finance  for  the  media  in 
such  regimes,  would  provide  much  better  value. 

In  broader  terms,  it  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  in 
the  long  term  higher  ethical  standards  are  good  for 
British  business.  But  is  anyone  listening  in  tile 
defence  procurement  industry?  It  is  good  to  hear 
that  Mr  Cook’9  commitment  on  human  rights  Is 
part  of  a government  policy  co-ordinated  with  the 
new  Department  of  International  Development.  It 
would  be  better  if  the  Minister  of  Defence  had  been 
Included  in  the  enterprise. 

The  strength  of  this  new  initiative  will  be  mea- 
sured by  results:  the  review  now  under  way  of  cri- 
teria for  licensing  weapons  will  be  Its  first  test,  with 
Indonesia  very  high  on  the  list  If  the  clues  are 
read  correctly,  Mr  Cook  is  Intending  to  ban  sales  of 
riot  control  vehicles  and  small  arms  to  Jakarta  — 
but  not  the  Hawk  jets.  This  will  be  a disappoint- 
ment to  those  who  argue  convincingly  that  the  type 
of  weapon  is  less  Important  than  the  approval  it 
confers  on  the  regime  concerned.  There  will  be 
other  tests,  and  perhaps  other  disappointments. 
But  Mr  Cook  has  put  down  a significant  marker: 
he  should  not  mind  being  held  to  it. 

End  game  for 
Khmer  Rouge 

BY  ANNOUNCING  that  Cambodian  elections 
will  be  held  in  May  next  year.  Prime  Minister 
Hun  Sen  hopes  to  head  off  international  disap- 
proval at  the  virtual  coup  d’6tat  whicli  lias  just 
been  carried  out.  He  may  get  away  with  it.  This  is 
partly  because  the  outside  world  has  little  appetite 
for  getting  involved  again  in  Cambodian  politics.  It 
is  also  because  In  the  contest  that  has  just  been 
bloodily  won,  there  seems  little  to  choose  between 
the  two  sides.  The  royalist  Funcinpec  party  led  by 
the  — now  ousted  — co-prime  minister  Prince 
Ranariddh  was  nourished  by  Western  support  as 
an  anti-communist  rival  to  Hun  Sen's  Cambodian 
People's  party.  But  Funcinpec  is  now  spilt  and 
Ranariddh  is  widely  judged  to  have  given  Hun  Sen 
the  pretext  he  needed  by  flirting  dangerously  with 
the  Khmer  Rouge. 

In  moving  against  Ranariddh,  Hun  Sen  claimed 
that  he  and  his  senior  military  commander  were 
illegally  importing  Khmer  Rouge  units  into  Phnoin 
Penh  after  they  suffered  a new  spilt  in  their  bases 
on  the  Thai  border.  fThe  fate  of  Pol  Pot  himself,  re- 
ported last  month  to  be  under  arrest,  is  still  un- 
confirmed.) The  Group  of  Seven's  special  envoy  to 
Cambodia,  Yukio  Imagawu,  supports  the  view  that 
Ranariddh  provoked  the  fighting  by  "sneaking 
about  140  Khmer  Rouge  fighters  into  Phnom 
Penh".  Funclnpec's  negotiations  with  the  Khmer 
Rouge  were  supposed  to  be  secret,  but  the  inten- 
tion was  clear:  to  establish  a new  coalition  ahead  of 
the  elections. 

Him  Sen  has  long  since  exhausted  the  residual 
credit  to  which  he  was  entitled  for  having  led  the 
Vietnam-backed  invasion  that  ousted  the  murder- 
ous Khmer  Rouge  18  years  ago.  He  insisted  on  a 
power-sharing  arrangement  after  he  was  defeated 
in  the  UN-backed  1993  elections,  and  baa  since 
used  selective  terror  to  intimidate  political  oppo- 
nents. One  of  these,  former  finance  minister  Sam 
Rainsy,  has  announced  his  support  for  Ranariddh 
from  the  safely  of  the  Thai  border.  Last  year  Hun 
Sen  took  the  credit  for  a previous  surrender  of 
Khmer  Rouge  forces  from  which  Funcinpec  bad 
hoped  to  benefit.  His  self-aggrandising  and  threat- 
ening style  is  a further  misfortune  for  Cambodians, 
who  have  suffered  so  much  already  from  auto- 
cratic leadership  — whether  it  be  displayed  by 
princes  or  political  commissars. 

Outside  pressure  on  Hun  Sen  is  needed  now  to 
seek  to  ensure  that  the  elections  do  take  place  and 
are  fair.  But  the  UN  and  Cambodia’s  neighbours  in 
Asean  should  join  in  Insisting  that  the  Khmer 
Rouge  haB  no  part  in  such  arrangements,  whoever 
invites  them  in.  Their  leaders  belong  In  a war 
crimes  court  •—  and  that  is  where  Hun  Sen,  or 
Funcinpec,  should  deliver  tiieiii.  1 ! 


Adams  gets  to  talking 
with  guns  behind  him 
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GERRY  ADAMS'S  announce- 
ment last  week  Hint  he 
would  only  approach  the  IRA 
for  a second  ceasefire  if  he  was  con- 
fident of  a positive  response  must 
have  brought  a wry  smile  to  faces  in 
the  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary  and 
Northern  Ireland  Office,  whose 
joke  is  that  the  Sinn  Fein  president 
lias  only  to  look  in  the  mirror  to  find 
out  what  the  IRA  is  thinking. 

Despite  Adams's  unequivocal 
denials,  senior  RUC  and  government 
sources  say  they  are  “100  per  cent 
certain"  that  he  retains  one  of  the 
seven  seats  on  the  Provisional  IRA's 
ruling  Army  Council  which  decided 
to  restore  the  1994  ceasefire.  If  that 
is  so,  while  Adams  has  spoken  in 
public  of  going  the  extra  mile  for 
peace,  he  must  also  have  been  party, 
however  reluctantly,  to  conducting 
war  in  secret  since  the  IRA  ended 
its  ceasefire  18  months  ago. 

His  refusal  to  condemn  IRA 
bombings  and  shootings  reached  its 
nadir  in  May  when  lie  said  the  brutal 
killings  of  two  community  policemen 
in  Lurgau  "diminishes  us  all".  Where 
once  he  was  feted  at  book-signing 
sessions  in  Loudon  and  banquets  in 
Washington,  his  stock  sank. 

But  to  Sinn  Fein  and  the  IRA, 
Adams  grew  hugely  in  stature  after 
they  went  back  to  war.  Not  only  did 
he  increase  Sinn  Fein’s  vole  to  a 
record  Hi  per  cent,  making  it  tile 
third  largest  political  parly  in  North- 
ern Ireland,  he  has  also  delivered  all 
the  IRA's  conditions  for  a new  cease- 
fire. 

A major  cause  of  Sinn  Fein's  re- 
cent increase  in  iwpiilm  ily  was  tin* 
violence  at  Drumcree  in  HJfifi,  when 
the  RUC  forced  an  Orange  march 
down  the  Garvaghy  Road  by  firing 
plastic  bullets  at  local  nationalists. 
There  is  pereuasive  evidence  that 
Adams  himself  had  helped  inspire 
that  confrontation,  which  confirmed 
his  lung-held  claim  that  Northern 
Ireland  is  nn  iimvformable  Orange 
stale  where  the  rule  of  law  operates 
oil  the  principle  that  might  is  rigid. 

Six  months  idler  tin-  first  cease- 
fire, Adams  urged  Republican 
activists  to  direct  their  energies  to  a 
new  front;  the  ''sound  of  angry 
voices  and  marching  feet".  In 
response,  residents'  coalitions  were 
established  in  nationalist  areas 
through  which  Orangemen 
marched.  Before  then,  Orange 
marches  were  tolerated  by  a peace- 
ful but  resentful  Catholic  popula- 
tion. But  portraying  nationalists  as 
victims  of  British-backed  loyalist 
supremacy  is  essential  to  keep  the 
Sinn  Fein  band-wagon  roiling. 

This  year,  residents'  coalitions 
everywhere  apart  from  Drumcree 
faced  down  Orangemen,  forcing 
them  to  cancel  or  re-route  marches. 
By  avoiding  confrontation,  Union- 
ism then  occupied  the  high  ground. 
Adams  wrested  it  back  by  announc- 
ing another  IRA  ceasefire  was  imml- 
nenL  British  officials  have  long 
respected  Adams  for  his  tactical 
brilliance. 

The  Ulster  Unionist  party  leader 
David  Trimble  threatened  to  pull 
out  of  inter-party  peace  talks,  claim- 
ing the  Government  had  shifted  iti 
ground  on  decommissioning.  Trim- 
ble wanted  guns  handed  Over  before 
and  during  substantive  peace  talks. 
The  Government  required  the  IRA 
only  tb  consider  handing  them  over 


during  talks.  U Trimble  ^ 
against  the  decommissioning® 
posals,  lie,  not  Adams,  will becal^j 
tile  saboteur  of  peace.  J p 

Adams’s  hardline  stand 
commissioning  was  the  lastoffcl 
four  conditions  for  a new  cewfij 
to  be  agreed  by  the  Govtrmw*! 
Sinn  Fein  also  demanded 
to  pence  talks  afterwards,  a &•: 
line  for  talks,  and  confute)* j 
building  measures.  Tony  Bfcjl 
agreed  Sinn  Fein’s  entry  to  & 
only  six  weeks  after  a ceasefire,  w 
a deadline  of  next  May  foruhia 
be  completed,  and  promised  ir 
repatriate  10  IRA  prisoner?  to  ib< 
Irish  Republic. 

Adams  had  faced  down  Jfa' 
Major.  After  the  ceasefire,  the  Got 
ernment  said  Sinn  Fein  would  m 
be  admitted  to  talks  until  the  Ri 
changed  its  pledge  of  a cessalairf 
violence  to  “permanent''.  Hub 
months  later,  M^jur  had  made  tb r 
working  assumption  that  the  cet* 
fire  was  permanent. 

Getting  to  the  peace  conferee 
table  on  the  IRA's  terms  his  be: 
one  of  Adams's  goals  since  he  4> 
vised  the  Long  War  strategy  into 
1970s.  By  broadening  the  IRA's? 
penl  into  politics  with  the  Amuli' 
and  the  ballot  box.  Sinn  FeinV 
came  so  popular  it  threatened  oe- 
slilulional  nationalism  in  the  Sol 
i temocratic  Labour  Parly. 

This  led  to  the  1985  Anglo-lr!-: 
agreement,  which  ensured  ao: 
si  lit  alive  rule  lor  Dublin  in  the  rai- 
ning of  Northern  Ireland, 
guaranteeing  Unionists  ttai  t 
would  remain  part  of  the  UK  ft* 
liely  Adams  attacked  the  treaty; 
a sell-out.  Privately  he  hailed  n •= 
the  most  important  develop®* 
since  partition  in  1921. 

ADAMS  persuaded  the  ® 
that  the  struggle  needed  t 
he  broadened  further  with i 
1994  ceasefire  backed  by  * £ 
until  miilisl  alliance  of  the  Sly 
Dublin  and  Washington.  When  y 
IRA  laid  down  its  arms  so  far*'; 
of  the  goal  of  a united  kfBy1; 
ex-British  Army  general 
Adams  for  his  courage,  asM 
former  Northern  Irelnnd 
Peter  Brooke.  They  hadinnm^ 
fate  of  IRA  commander  Mirt* 
Collins,  who  in  1922  settled  WF* 

lion  and  was  assassinated. 
one  rcnlised  was  that  Adaiffij 
have  also  agreed  to  follow  the 
back  to  war  if  that’s  what  it  wan® 
What  appears  to  be  tiierwi®’ 
egy  was  set  out  in  a document®” 
laled  before  the  ceasejto 
Tactical  Use  Of  Armed  Strug* 
suggests  the  IRA's  first  ces® 
was  merely  a tactic  to  get  to  gw  . 
ference  table,  and  that  the  Vm  . 
retain  the  option  of  a return  . . 
lence  in  the  event  of  major PfSd ■. 
the  peace  talks;  presumably 
has  deliberately  not  Pre^T,g; 
new  ceasefire  announcemem  j 
the  word  ‘‘permanent* . ■J, 

Having  got  the  IRA  to  th 
ating  table  with  its 
Adams’s  position  as  overay^L 
the  Republican  mo7eniet%^p 
seems  unassailable.  ftf, 

no  split  as  long  as  he  M^  j i 
IRA,  must  be  confident  ^ ► 
supreme  commander  wi  ^ ; 
to  advance  steadily  on  < 
however  long  It  takes.  > 

John. Ware  Is  a reporter  J 
Panorama  proflrarTime 


Congress  Rounds  on  Annan’s  Reforms 


John  M.  Qoshko 

at  the  United  Nations 

THE  Secretary  General  Kofi 
Annan  proposed  last  week 
what  he  called  “the  most  ex- 
tensive and  far-reaching  reforms"  in 
the  52-year  history  of  the  United 
Nations.  But  the  long-awaited  pro- 
posals included  neither  staff  nor 
budget  cuts,  and  Republican  critics 
immediately  said  they  fell  far  short 
of  what  Congress  expects  if  it  is  to 
pay  the  $1  billion  U.S.  debt  threaten- 
ing the  world  body  with  financial 
collapse. 

‘It's  frankly  very  underwhelming, 
if  this  is  tiie  whole  blueprint,  it’s 
going  to  be  very  hard  for  Congress 
to  accept  ns  a viable  reform  and  a 
basis  for  paying  the  U.S.  arrears," 
sflid  Sen.  Rod  Grams,  R-Miunesotn, 
chain  nan  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations subcommittee  that  oversees 
U.S.  participation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Tlie  “quiet  revolution,"  as  Annan 
dubbed  his  plan,  relies  priinnrily  on 
merging  U.N.  departments  and 
other  seemingly  unremarkable 
steps.  Annan  said  the  package 
should  be  judged  on  its  totality 
rather  titan  individual  jraris,  mid  lie 
insisted  it  would  lead  to  greater  effi- 
ciency. reduced  costs  am!  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  wny  the 
United  Nations  does  business. 

But  the  cmisolidations  are  to  be 
accomplished  without  cutting  per- 
sonnel from  the  9,000-member  sec- 
retariat, beyond  1,000  vacant 


War  Crimes 
Prosecutors 
‘Lack  Funds’ 

Charles  TVueheart 
at  The  Hague 


positions  that  Annan  earlier  had 
promised  to  wipe  from  the  books. 
The  plan  fails  to  eliminate  any  exist- 
ing U.N.  programs  and  proposes 
adding  new  ones.  And,  rhetorically 
at  least,  it  tilts  heavily  toward  the 
idea  of  an  activist  U.N.  economic  de- 
velopment role,  which  Is  supported 
strongly  by  Third  World  countries 
but  opposed  by  American  conserva- 
tives as  a wasteful  drain  on  the  orga- 
nization's resources. 

These  facts  pose  potentially  seri- 
ous problems  for  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration, which  engineered  Annan's 
election  to  the  secretary  generals 
post  and  hopes  Congress  will  fore- 
stall eroding  U.S.  influence  in  the 
world  body  by  paying  $819  million 
of  the  U.N.  arrears.  Hut  Congress 
has  conditioned  the  payment  on  a 
presidential  certification  that  the 
United  Nations  has  met  specific 
conditions  Congress  has  set. 

In  defending  his  proposals  Inst 
week,  Annan  objected  to  efforts  to 
"keep  pulling  me  back  to  Congress 
and  Washington."  He  insisted  his 
reform  plan  was  a report  to  all  185 
member  states  and  nut  one  country, 
no  matter  how  much  the  organiza- 
tion depends  on  that  country's  fi- 
nancial  and  political  support.  Using 
a phrase  that  has  gained  currency 
here  in  recent  days.  Annan’s  chief 
aides  have  said  the  aim  was  not  to 
engage  in  a “slash-niid-bum  exer- 
cise.” but  to  find  ways  in  which  he 
believes  the  United  Nations  can  he 
more  effective  for  all  its  members. 

A cautious  endorsement  uf 


Annans  plan  came  from  Secretary 
of  State  Madeleine  K Albright,  who 
said  she  needed  more  time  to  re- 
view. But,  she  added,  the  adminis- 
tration “heartily  endorses  [Annan's] 
focus  on  improving  management 
and  efficiencies,  culling  costs  and 
emphasizing  the  U.N.'s  core  mis- 
sion." 

That  view  was  not  shored  by  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Chairman  Jesse  Helms,  R-Norlli 
Carolina,  principal  architect  of  the 
benchmarks.  Marc  Thiesscn, 
Helms's  spokesman,  said  “the  disap- 
pointing nature  of  the  reform  plan 
shows  that  the  forces  of  entrenched 
U.N.  bureaucracy  and  pressure 
from  Third  World  members  are 
stronger  than  the  secretory  gen- 
eral." 

The  cooperation  of  the  Third 
World  countries,  who  form  a major- 
ity of  the  185  U.N.  members,  along 
with  that  of  the  roughly  53,000  inter- 
national civil  servants  who  work  for 
the  various  U.N.  agencies  around 
the  world,  is  vital  to  U.N.  reform 

Simultaneous  witli  the  announce- 
nienl  of  Annan's  proposals,  the 
Group  of  77.  the  principal  umbrella 
organization  ol  developing  slates, 
released  a statement  of  principles 
saying  that  development  “must  be 
restored  to  the  top  of  the  United  Na- 
tions' agenda,"  and  warning.  “The 
reform  pnxvss  . . . should  not  he 
motivated  by  die  aim  of  downsizing 
the  United  Nations  and  achieving 
savings." 

Also  wary  of  tin-  reform  process 


are  U.N.  employees,  whose  morale 
has  been  eroded  by  an  unceasing 
barrage  of  congressional  and  media 
criticism  about  alleged  waste  and  in- 
efficiency. 

Most  important,  U.N.  officials 
say,  tiie  bureaucracy  has  been  made 
a scapegoat  for  recent  U.N.  failures 
in  Somalia,  Bosnia,  Congo  and  Cam- 
bodia that  were  the  fault  not  of  U.N. 
workers  but  of  the  unwillingness  of 
the  international  community  to  con- 
front the  pr  oblems  head-on. 

The  principal  reforms  proposed 
by  Annan  include: 

□ Creation  of  a deputy  iiuderst'cro- 
Inry  post,  preferably  to  be  filled  by  a 
woman. 

□ Merging  12  departments  into  Jive 
and  establishing  a cabinet-style 
system  centered  on  five  principal 
areas:  jioaci*  and  security,  de  velop- 
ment. economic  and  social  issues, 
humanitarian  affnirs,  and  human 
rights. 

□ Coordinating  six  agencies  dealing 
witir  development  issues  into  two 
groups,  one  dealing  with  develop- 
ment, one  with  humanitarian  riid. 

J Using  any  savings  generated  by 
staff  cuts  to  create  an  economic  de- 
velopment fund. 

J Consolidating  liiiiunn  rights  activ- 
ities under  the  high  commissioner 
for  human  rights  in  Geneva  anil 
drug  trafficking  am]  terrorism  pro- 
grams under  ;t  single  administration 
itr  Vienna. 

-J  Creating  a department  to  deal 
w»lh  disarmament  and  weapons  pro- 
lifentlinn. 


WAR  CRIMES  prosecutors 
reaping  new  international 
support  after  the  recent  arrests  of 
•wo  suspects  in  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia say  their  work  is  being  threat- 
ened at  a critical  stage  by  shortages 
of  staff  and  funds  from  the  United 
Natrons. 

The  four-year-old  International 
Anminal  Tribunal,  which  is  investi- 
gating atrocities  in  the  recent  wars 
in  Bosnia  and  Croatia  and  trying 
jdose  indicted  for  war  crimes,  has 
,^n  operating  for  months  without 
0 a°ditional  staff  positions  it  says 
it  needs  to  keep  up  with  the  quick- 
enrng  flow  of  captured  suspects. 

That  s regarded  by  the  secre- 
l?nat  [‘he  office  of  U.N.  Secretary 
eneral  Kofi  Annan  | as  a huge  in- 
“h*  Graham  Blewitt,  the 
-iiP?  CT™ies  Prosecutor  here. 

ut  this  rs  a brand  new  organiza- 
! i, lhal « J'ust  beginning  its  work." 

I Micl  (he  United  Nations, 
uh  created,  oversees  and  funds 
detnbuna1'  ,„ay  allflt  the  tribunal 
"n  y eight  new  employees, 
i-ilo  PWllL  ,a,?d  other  court  officials 
!i ' . cP^p[ain  f|iat  they  have  been 
wlincn  1e  ““  °[  skilled  personnel 
* ser^ces  a few  supportive 
b**** 10  donate  at  no  cost 

,0  he  United  Nations. 

"!!*  [irat  phase  of  the  tribunal’s 
,lnveJ-n'  / ie  hulk  of  the  work  was 
Jiveshgatory.  But  the  first  indictees 

-L-  Qtning  to  trial,  and  new  ones 


War  criminal . . . Dusan  Tttdic  sentenced  to  20  years’  jail  last  week  for  atrocities  in  former  Yugoslavia 


are  being  arrested.  To  conduct  trials 
and  prepare  for  new  ones  not  pub- 
licly anticipated  until  a few  weeks 
ago,  the  tribunal's  staff  lias  had  to 
give  short  shrift  to  current  investi- 
gations. 

There  are  77  public  indictments 
outstanding,  and  an  undisclosed 
number  of  additional  sealed  indict- 
ments. Only  10  wanted  men  are  in 
custody  in  The  Hague,  but  the  tri- 
bunal's pace  already  is  threatening 
to  overwhelm  its  resources  --  a 
1997  budget  just  under  $50  million 
— and  staff  of  356. 

, Recent  weeks  have  given  tiie  tri- . 
bunal  a new  lease  on  life,  notably 
tills  month's  dramatic  arrest  of 
Milan  Kovasevic,  a hospital  director 
in  Prfjedor,  Bosnia.  A' synchronized 


attempt  to  arrest  the  former  Prije- 
dor  police  chief,  Simo  Drijacn, 
ended  in  the  suspect's  death  after 
lie  reportedly  opened  fire  on  his 
British  captors. 

That  operation  stiffened  the  Im- 
pression of  resolve  established  a 
few  days  earlier  with  the  sunwise  ar- 
rest in  Croatia  of  auuther  suspected 
.war-  criminal,  former  Vukovar 
mayor  Slavko  Dokmanovic. 

The  tribunal’s  problems,  which 
include  a lack  of  courtroom  space 
that  forces  simultaneous  trials  to  al- 
ternate their  sessions,  have  been 
exacerbated  by  A political  conflict 
over  the  use  of  contributed  person- 
nel. These  lawyers,  Investigators 
and  others'  are  dispatched  to  Tire 
Hague  from  countries  whoBe  gov- 


ernments pay  their  salaries.  But 
now.  even  with  the  United  Nations 
hard  up  for  funds,  they  are  being 
turned  away. 

The  United  States,  the  main  con- 
tributor of  “gratis"  employees  her  e, 
is  locked  in  a dispute  with  the 
United  Nations  over  their  use.  U.N. 
rules  require  that  providers  of  gratis 
employees  pay  a 13  percent  over- 
head charge  to  the  United  Nations 
to  cover  institutional  expenses  in- 
volved in  pulling  their  people  on  the 
payroll. 

The  United  ■ States  refuses:  sev- 
eral oilier  countries  with  people  sec- 
onded to  the  tribunal  have  paid  the 
U.N.  surcharge,  in  some  cases 
under  protest.  Tiie  tribunal  staff  is 
now  limited  to  22  gratis  employees. 


Disrespect 
Shown  to 
World  Body 


EDITORIAL 


IF  THE  purpose  of  reform  nt 
the  United  Nations  were 
merely  to  make  the  world  body  u 
more  efficient  conveyor  of  the 
diplomatic,  peacekeeping,  devel- 
opmental ami  other  services  it 
provides  its  185  members,  then 
the  argument  would  have  been 
wrapped  up  years  ngu.  In  budget 
and  management,  the  United 
Nations  has  been  worked  over 
before,  and  the  changes  now 
recommended  by  the  secretory 
general,  Kofi  Ann  tin,  lake  the 
organization  further  along, 
though  they  du  not  meet  all  the 
“benchmarka1'  set  unllnterully  by 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

But  of  course  efficiency  is  not 
what  I lie  nrguinent  has  been  all 
about.  The  real  issue  goes  to  the 
symbolic  rule  Unit  the  Culled 
States  plays  in  the  world.  The 
United  Slates  is  die  single  super- 
power, the  must  modern  as  well  ] 
as  tiie  most  powerful  cnanlrv, 
tire  one  more  dam  any  other  with 
deep  interests  in  wlmt  goes  mi  I 
practically  everywhere  in  tin 
world. 

Should  it  therefore  dictate  to 
other  members,  define  ilu-ir 
common  agenda,  insist  mi  pre- 
vailing? Or  should  it  use  the  I 
\ nitc-d  Nations  hs  a forum  in  I 
which  to  ruoperme  as  much  as 
possible  on  shared  interest*,  in 
which  case  a more  conciliatory 
mode  of  engagement  is  re- 
quired? 

To  put  a point  on  it,  is  the 
United  Nations  to  reflect  the 
world  view  of  Sen.  Jesse  Holms, 
who  has  said  he  believes  the 
organization  represents  a con- 
spiracy to  diminish  American 
sovereignty?  Or  is  it  to  represent 
the  mainstream  view  of  the 
organization  as  a place  where 
Important  American  interests, 
though  scarcefy  all  of  them,  can 
be  usefully  defended  and  ad- 
vanced by  working  with  the  other 
members? 

No  doubt  the  table  of  organiza- 
tion proposed  by  Annan  could 
he  further  revised.  No  doubt 
some  additional  jobs  could  be 
closed  down  without  serious 
harm  to  the  organization.  It  is 
fair  to  put  the  United  Nations'  in- 
ternal procedures  to  additional 
teats,  even  painful  ones.  But  it  is 
not  fair  — it  ia  disrespectful  — 
for  the  U.S.  Congress  simply  to 
demand  that  the  U.N.  secretary 
general  Impose  changes,  such  ns 
reducing  the  American  share  of 
the  budget  or  crediting  the 
United  States  for  money  it  has 
spent  on  its  mvn  to  support 
peacekeeping.  These  changes  re- 
quirt?  the  formtil  amendment  of 
separate  treaties. 

This  whole  business  of  U.N. 
reform  hns  gone  on  for  a very 
long  dine  and  witli  n benty  im- 
pact on  the  organization's  func- 
tioning. Annan's  proposals  may 
not  be  the  hist  word,  but  they 
provide  a reasonable  basis  fo? 
early  American  resumption  of  a 
full  role  in  serving  Its  interests 
and  accepting  its  obligations  at 
the  United  Nations. 
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Bickering  Republicans  Blame  Gingrich 


Dan  Balz  and  Cecl  Connolly 
in  Cleveland 


THE  INFIGHTING  over  the 
leadership  of  House  Speaker 
Newt  Gingrich,  R-Georgia, 
that  rocked  House  Republicans  last 
week  reflects  far  deeper  problems 
than  a debate  over  who  will  lead  the 
House. 

Republican  activists  and  key 
strategists  interviewed  over  the  past 
week  say  the  absence  of  leadership 
nationally  and  lack  of  consensus  on 
a new  parly  agenda  invite  intensi- 
fied intraparty  conflict  that  will 
leave  Republicans  weakened  in  up- 
coming battles  with  President  Clin- 
ton and  the  Democrats. 

"We  don't  have  unifying  themes 
and  we  don't  have  unifying  leader- 
ship,” said  Steve  Merksamer,  who 
was  chief  of  staff  to  former  Califor- 
nia governor  George  Deukmejian. 
"We  have  control  of  both  houses  [of 
Congress]  and  the  country  sympa- 
thetic to  our  agenda  ...  and  what 
are  we  doing  with  it?  We're  squan- 
dering it." 

The  uproar  over  Gingrich's  weak- 
ened leadership,  which  led  to  the 
hasty  resignation  of  Rep.  Bill  Paxon, 
R-New  York,  as  a key  member  of  the 
speaker’s  team  in  the  House,  helped 
crystallize  a growing  sense  of  frus- 
tration witliin  the  party.  As  one  top 
party  strategist  put  it  last  week, 
"The  tragedy  is  that  were  on  the 
verge  of  passing  a balanced  budget 
and  cutting  taxes  and  we're  in  a cir- 
cle shooting  each  other." 

In  one  sense,  the  frustration 
grows  out  of  the  party’s  collective 
failure  to  compete  against  a popular 
president  who  they  believe  has 
stolen  their  best  issues  and  thrown 
them  back  in  their  faces. 

The  party's  problems  also  reflect 
a loss  of  confidence  in  their  own 
agenda.  Support  for  the  potency  of 
supply-side  economics  has  frayed  in 
tile  face  of  the*  strong  economy,  and 
with  Clinton  and  the  Republicans 
nearing  agreement  on  a balanced 
budget  with  tax  cuts,  there  is  no 
consensus  about  how  to  shape  a 
new  agenda. 
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These  problems  are  responsible 
not  only  for  the  complaints  about 
Gingrich's  leadership  that  brought 
about  die  abortive  coup  attempt  but 
also  for  an  escalation  in  long-stand- 
ing tensions  between  economic  and 
social  conservatives  and  northern 
and  southern  Republicans. 

Many  conservatives  complain 
diat  the  party  is  losing  its  identity  as 
a result  of  Clinton's  shift  to  the  cen- 
ter and  what  they  say  is  their  leader- 
ship's collective  lack  of  courage  in 
developing  a clear  conservative  al- 
ternative to  the  president's  jiolicies. 
Moderates  complain  that  conserva- 
tives care  more  about  ideological 
purity  than  governing.  With  no  one 
exerting  strong  leadership,  the  frag- 
mentation of  the  parly  has  in- 
creased. 

“We  are  like  the  Democrats  of  the 
'60s  and  70s,"  said  one  midwestern 
Republican.  “Remember  when 
Republicans  used  to  laugh  at  Demo- 
crats bailing  themselves  up?  Now 
we’re  doing  the  same  thing." 

Gingrich’s  problems  drew  the 
headlines,  but  there  were  other 
signs  of  unrest  last  week.  In  Boston, 
Massachusetts  Gov.  William  F. 


Weld  lashed  out  at  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  Chairman 
Jesse  Helms,  R-North  Carolina, 
accusing  Helms  of  “ideological  ex- 
tortion" in  holding  up  his  proposed 
nomination  to  be  Clinton's  ambas- 
sador to  Mexico. 

Weld  and  Helms  disagree  on 
social  issues,  such  as  abortion  and 
gay  rights,  and  Helms  has  accused 
Weld  of  being  soft  on  the  war 
against  drugs.  Weld’s  attack  on 
Helms  threatens  to  strain  relations 
between  the  party's  moderate  and 
conservative  wings. 

Republicans  haven’t  fully  recov- 
ered from  the  public  relations 
debacle  of  the  fight  over  disaster 
relief,  in  which  the  president  vetoed 
a disaster-aid  bill  and  charged  that 
the  Republicans  had  loaded  it  up 
with  extraneous  issues.  Eventually 
the  Republicans  caved  to  Clinton’s 
pressure.  Now  they  fear  Clinton  is 
on  the  brink  of  stealing  the  tnx  issue 
from  them  as  they  settle  the  final 
terms  of  balancing  the  budget. 

Cutting  taxes  once  was  the  Re- 
publicans’ most  powerful  political 
weapon;  today,  by  n slight  margin, 
Americans  say  they  trust  the 


Democrats  over  the  Republicans  to 
hold  down  taxes,  according  to  a 
Washington  Post-ABC  News  poll. 

These  frustrations  prompted 
members  of  die  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  to  urge  RNC 
chairman  Jim  Nicholson  to  convene 
a party  summit  to  bring  the  bicker- 
ing to  an  end  and  produce  a new 
agenda  that  the  party  can  push  once 
die  budget  and  lax  fights  are  set- 
tled. But  many  Republicans  fear  the 
unrest  will  continue  well  Into  the 
presidential  campaign  in  L'llUn. 

Parly  leaders  and  activists  of- 
fered a variety  of  explanation*  for 
the  prublcms,  including  the  diffi- 
culty of  trying  to  be  a governing 
parly  from  Capitol  Hill. 

"We  are  clearly  su ft.  •ring  from 
the  transition  of  having  luvii  a presi- 
dential parly  to  taw  that  is  more 
diverse,  with  power  that  is  iihut  dif- 
fuse," said  Tom  Rath,  tin-  national 
commit  Iceman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Another  Republican  was  more 
blunt:  "If  we  had  a strong  leader  in 
either  House  to  rally  around,  we 
wuuldu’l  have  this  problem."  he 
said. 


China  Challenging  U.S.  Power  in  Pacific 


OPINION 

Jim  Hoagland 

WHILE  Senate  Republicans 
labor  to  implicate  the  Clinton 
White  House  and  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment in  campaign  finance  scan- 
dal, another  and  ultimately  more 
Important  investigation  of  Chinese 
intentions  toward  America  is  under 
way  in  Washington. 

The  other  inquiry,  taking  place 
quietly  at  the  Pentagon  find  else- 
where in  the  foreign  policy  estab- 
lishment, involves  signs  of  a 
developing  opposition  in  Beijing  to 
America's  long-term  military  pres- 
ence in  Asia.  A quarter-century  of 
Chinese  ambivalence  about  the  sta- 
tioning of  U.S.  warships,  aircraft  and 
troops  in  the  Pacific  appears  to  be 
hardening  into  a suspicion  and  ulti- 
mate Chinese  rejection  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  region. 

Both  investigations  demonstrate 
that  China  is  on  the  mind  of  official 
Washington  as  no  country  has  been 
since  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  height 
of  the  Cold  War. 

Beijing  inspires  greed,  fear  and 
hope  on  a grand  scale  in  the  Ameri- 
can mind,  where  dreams  of  great 
wealth  compete  with  fears  that  Fu 


Manchu  runs  the  Politburo  in 
Beijing. 

The  Senate  probe  has  established 
that  there  is  substantial  evidence 
that  senior  Chinese  officials  did 
plan  to  divert  some  of  their  lobbying 
effort  and  money  directly  into  U.S. 
political  campaigns  in  ways  that 
probably  violated  U.S.  law. 

How  much  and  to  what  purpose 
is  likely  never  to  be  clear. 

The  Chinese  government  and  the 
Clinton  administration  share  a 
common  interest  in  hoping  that  the  | 
campaign  finance  scandal  will  blow 
over.  An  ambiguous  outcome  to  the 
scandal  investigations  would  permit 
the  mid-autumn  Washington  sum- 
mit President  Clinton  has  scheduled 
with  Chinese  leader  Jiang  Zemin  to 
stay  on  track. 

Harder  for  the  two  leaders  to 
sweep  aside  are  the  emerging  signs 
that  China  no  longer  sees  a long- 
term large  American  military  pres- 
ence in  the  Pacific  as  stabilizing. 
Having  pocketed  Hong  Kong,  China 
has  turned  to  the  reabsorption  of 
Taiwan  as  its  next  big  project. 

On  this  subject,  U.S.  and  Chinese 
interests  diverge  and  could  produce 
armed  conflict  In  this  scenario,  U.S. 
forces  in  the  region  become  a 
serious  impediment  for  China's 


single  most  important  ambition  at 
tiie  beginning  of  the  next  century. 

Since  the  Nixon  administration 
adopted  Beijing  as  a strategic  ally 
against  Moscow  in  1972,  China  has 
been  studiously  ambiguous  about 
America’s  military  facilities  in 
Japan,  South  Korea  and  Southeast 
Asia.  Official  Chinese  comments 
about  foreign  bases  a9  the  out- 
moded legacy  of  colonialism  have 
traditionally  been  balanced  by  infor- 
mal but  authoritative  praise  for  the 
American  role  as  "the  cork  in  the 
bottle"  of  Japanese  militarism. 

A Chinese  academician  explains 
Beijing’s  view  this  way:  If  China 
were  asked  to  pay  the  cost  of  U.S. 
bases  in  Japan  as  a way  of  keeping 
Japan  from  pursuing  nuclear 
weapons  and  a strong  military,  it 
would  be  in  China’s  interest  to  pay 
the  cost. 

Bejjing  has  also  seemed  to  wel- 
come quietly  the  U.S.  presence  In 
South  Korea  as  preventing  war  on 
China’s  border.  At  the  -same  time, 
Beijing  openly  opposes,  any  U.S. 
military  presence  that  inhibits  its 
freedom  of  action  in  the  Taiwan 
Straitor  the  South  China  Sea. 

This  once  delicate  balance  has 
shifted  as  disagreement  over  Tai- 
wan has  mounted,  with  Beijing 


reacting  in  fury  In  moves  by  the 
Bush  and  Clinton  administrations  to 
aupjmrl  Taiwan  militarily.  The 
recent  American  effort  In  gel  Japan 
to  lake  on  more  military  responsibil- 
ity for  the  region  as  part  of  the  U.S.- 
Japan  bilateral  security  pact  hits  also 
stirred  Chinese  resentment  ami 
suspicion. 

"Asian  security  should  be  de- 
cided by  Asians,"  said  Chinese  For- 
eign Ministry  spokesman  Shcu 
Guofang  in  April.  His  comment  took 
U.S.  military  analysis  aback  and  was 
died  last  month  by  the  Far  East 
Economic  Review  as  part  of  a devel- 
oping Chinese  diplomatic  campaign 
against  the  U.S.-Japanese  partner- 
ship in  the  Pacific. 

China  now  advocates  replacing 
bilateral  security  arrangements  with 
free-floating  multilateral  regional 
organizations,  much  as  the  Soviet 
Union  once  proposed  that  NATO  be 
dismantled  and  a Common  Euro- 
pean Home  established. 

These  moves  suggest  that  Presi- 
dent Clinton  will  be  pushed  hard  in 
the  autumn  summit  to  weaken  U.S. 
defense  commitments  to  Taiwan 
and  Japan  as  the  price  for  a strategic 
partnership  with  Beijing  and  access 
to  the  El  Dorado  riches  that  U.S. 
companies  seek  there, 
i Only  one  answer  from  Clinton 
can  be  acceptable  in  that  case:  No 
deal. 


U.S.,  Europe 
Clash  over 
Boeing  Deal 


Steven  Pearlstein  i 

and  Anne  Swardson  j 

THE  Clinton  administiafion  si 
considering  how  to  raafcl 
against  Europe  if  it  makes  good  J 
its  threat  to  try  to  undermine  I 
merger  of  U.S.  aerospace  jjiaJ 
Boeing  Co.  and  McDonnell  Dragfej 
Corp.  I 

The  looming  trans-Atlantic  &j 
pute  was  the  subject  of  a Wiftt| 
House  meeting  last  week  ffifeakd 
by  the  secretaries  of  commerced 
transportation,  the  U.S.  trade  repre- 
sentative, officials  of  the  Peutap! 
and  State  Department,  andtheprs* 
Mentis  two  top  economic  advisers  j 
The  officials  considered  tm' 
ber  of  possible  actions  against  ftr 
Europeans.  These  include  Mj 
flights  between  the  United  Son 
and  France,  imposing  tarifb  a ( 
European  airplanes  and  filing  anc-j 
ficial  protest  with  the  World  Tni' 
Organization. 

While  no  decisions  were  mile 
the  officials  agreed  to  put  the  E 
weight  of  tire  government  belt: 
Boeing  now  that  it  has  rccoced^- 
provnl  for  the  $15  billion  new 
from  the  Federal  Trade  Cominw' 
Administration  spoke*? 
Michael  MeCurry  told  reporters: 
the  White  House  last  week  flute*: 
snllnliuns  with  the  European  Li-: 
arc  "ongoing"  and  fix* 
remains  “hojH*ful“  that  outstjet; 
issues  can  be  resolved.  The 
I jeans,  however,  are  slumriiifW- 
clin  sit  ion  toward  compromise. 

In  Brussels  last  week.  aW-' 
regulator*,  front  nil  la  . 
Union  member  Countries  it 
firmed  opposition  lu  the  nioger.- 

gtiing  that  it  would  leave  B*ri 

with  two-thirds  of  the  global  num- 
for  commercial  airplanes  *■ 
threaten  tin*  survival  of 
other  rival.  Airbus  Indu#*. 
European  consortium.  Allhougn 
European  Commission  lias  no 
thorily  to  block  a cuiiibinatiM ' 
two  I f.S.  firms,  under  European  * 
it  could  impose  a fine  on  Boefll- 
mote  than  $4  billion.  . 

Top  officials  of  the  Ju«j!j 
purtmciil  and  the  Pentap®®?_ 
Brussels  in  an  attempt  toautf  ‘ 
penn  concents  anti  emphw* 
the  administration  would  not 
ate  undue  interference  In  the  opw 
lions  of  an  Industry  cruC^  .h/ 
economic  and  military  stew1  • I 
the  United  State's.  w 

The  Europeans  are  also  ug- 
the  subsidies  they  claim  Boajg 
McDonnell  Douglas  are  J*?™ 
from  the  Pentngon  and 
form  of  research  arid  develop^ 
contracts  to  develop  new  ^ 
weight  materials  f?rT,ue3e.MnjS ; 


planes.  Boeing  and  ^[j7> ; 

argue  that  since  the 
not  yet  being  U9ed  to  mw  ■ 
mercial  Jets,  the  research 
Hnptt  nnt  violate  a 1992  . 


does  not  violate  a 
the  Europeans  limiting  gov^  | . 
subsidies  to  aircraft  m 
"To  our  minds 
ridiculous,"  said  fon i 
bus’s  financial  controller.  . ^ “ 
Boeing  has  offered  to  ; g 

nually  to  the  EU  on  the  deW  b ;-c 
unclassified  R&D  cooir*»^t:| 
the  government.  ButtheB^^| 
are  insisting  th® 
agree  to  reopen  the  I902*2^j; 
Sep-  U.S.  Trade 

Charlene  Barshevsky  has^^.  x 

will  not  consider  in  the  0***: 
the  Boeing  deal.  
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Fashion  Mourns  a Titan’s  Passing 


Robin  Givhan  on  the 

legacy  of  the  murdered 
designer  Gianni  Versace 


DESIGNER  Gianni  Versace  is 
being  mourned  by  the  fash- 
ion industry  as  n fallen  titan. 
Before  Versace,  there  were  no 
siiperinodds,  no  celebrities  at 
shows  and  in  advertising,  no 
screaming  fans.  Fashion  was  not  en- 
tertainment. it  was  merely  clothes. 

Versace  was  30  years-old  when  lie 
launched  his  signature  collection  in 
197ft.  11  was  an  almost  immediate 
success.  Owr  time,  his  work  was 
celebrated  not  only  in  fashion  an- 
nuls for  ils  brash  ness,  but  also  in 
museums  because  of  the  ways  it 
rr fli vied  the  culture  and  re-cner- 
gi/ed  the  Old  World  artistry  of  the 
■>*tili*  mains,"  or  seamstress  of  the 
ci  hi  Inn*. 

He  lii-adcil  a family-nm  company 
that  includes  men’s  and  women’s 
wear,  fragrances,  accessories, 
In  him. -wares,  books  and  n planned 
cosim-ln*  line.  The  company  had 
worldwide  sales  estimated  at  $R!iU 
million  fur  19%. 

Versace  learned  about  the  fash- 
ion business  from  his  mother  while 
growing  up  in  Reggio  ili  Calabria.  in 
tile  south  nf  Italy.  She  was  a dress- 
maker and  ran  a boutique.  His 
father  was  mi  appliance  salesman. 

hi  1972  Versace  moved  to  Milan, 
where  he  joined  a creative  cadre  of 
freelance  designers.  That  was  the 
way  tilings  worked  then.  Designers 
were  journey  mm  of  a sort,  working 
for  whatever  fashion  house  was  in 
need  of  their  services.  Versace 
worked  fur  labels  like  Callaghan. 
Complice  and  (Jenny. 

Those  who  were  part  of  the  in- 
dustry then  remember  that  he 
made  a strong  impact  in  Milan 
with  those  early  collections. 
Observers  knew  that  Versace  was 
someone  to  watch.  When  lie 
started  his  own  line,  without  sub- 
Mantial  outside  backing,  he  sur- 
rounded himself  with  his  family. 
His  older  brother,  Santo,  was  the 
financial  wizard.  His  sister,  Dona- 
tella, was  his  muse,  his  sounding 
board,  the  fire  starter  and  later, 
within  the  entertainment  industry, 
a rainmaker. 

Versace  broke  away  from  a rela- 
tively small  pack  of  upstarts  in 
Milan.  He  was  helped  along  by  Ital- 
ian textile  mills,  which  tend  to  func- 
tion in  collaboration  witli  Italian 
designeis  to  create  a national  fash- 


Versucc:  Unmistakable  style  with  celebrity  appeal 


inn  industry.  Versa  c also  was 
helped  along  by  the  French.  As  lie 
was  just  getting  started,  retailers 
were*  becoming  disenchanted  with 
Baris.  The  Fn-neh  were-  said  to  be 
notoriously  difficult  to  work  with. 

‘The  Italians  were  gift-givers  and 
lunch-lakers,"  says  Mary  Lou 
Luther,  a longtime  fashion  writer 
who  has  covered  the  industry  for 
more  than  30  years.  "Italians, 
through  their  generosity  of  spirit 
and  business  sense,  outsmarted  the 
French," 

Back  then,  the  field  of  designers 
wasn’t  so  crowded.  Today,  anyone 
with  a dream  and  bolt  of  fabric 
thinks  it’s  possible  to  launch  a col- 
lection. 

Versace  was  one  of  the  last  to 
stake  a claim  before  the  industry 
exploded.  And.  thanks  to  an  early 
advantageous  apprenticeship,  he 


hail  financial  smarts  — the  Achilles’ 
heel  of  many  designers. 

He  had  the  good  fortune  of 
having  worked  with  business-savvy 
Donatella  Girombelli,  owner  of  the 
Italian  manufacturing  powerhouse 
that  includes  Genny  and  Complice. 
And  lie  had  his  brother  Santo,  who 
at  an  early  age  had  worked  in  their 
father's  bookkeeping  office. 

Once  Luther  asked  Versace  why 
he  never  wore  ties  even  though  he 
made  them  for  his  mensvwar  line.  “I 
remember  he  said,  'l  make  ties  be- 
cause my  brother  needs  them  to 
sell'." 

For  those  who  only  have  a pass- 
ing interest  in  fashion  — a glimpse 
of  a runway  show  on  television,  a 
quick  flip  through  a magazine  — it 
might  seem  tluil  Versace  designed 
only  the  most  extreme  garments, 
things  that  only  a ruck  star  or  movie 


Canadian  Physician  Faces  Murder  Charge 


Howard  Schneider 
In  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 

BY  EARLY  November,  Paul  Mills 
hud  undergone  10  operations 
over  six  months  associated  with  his 
lltroal  cancer  and  was,  according  to 
officials  m the  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
Health  Sciences  Center,  in  "tremen- 
dous discomfort."  Life  support  had 
been  withdrawn  at  the  request  of 
“»%  He  was  wracked  with  in- 
lection  and  within  hours  of  death. 

It  was  then  tliat  intensive  care 
physician,  Nancy  Morrison,  took,  a 
that  hep:  supporters  contend 
'v?s  "toll  witliin  a doctor's  province 
giveu  the  patient's  condition,  but 
that  others  say  went  too  far.  She 
administered  a dose  of  potassium 
chloride,  a drug  that  can  be  thera- 
peutic under  certain  conditions,  but 
jnat,  m sufficient  quantity,  stops  the 
heart  so  efficiently  that  it  is  autho- 


rized as  a lethal  injection  drug  for 
executions  in  some  American 
prisons. 

Mills  died,  and  Morrison  was 
charged  with  first-degree  murder, 
in  a case  that  might  prompt  Canada 
to  address  medical,  legal  aud  ethical 
issues  it  has  so  far  skirted.  Unlike 
the  United  Stales,  where*  the  sui- 
cides assisted  by  the  physician,  Jack 
Kevorkian,  and  other  cases,  are 
leading  slate  governments  to  set 
rules  for  how  Riid  when  the  life  of 
terminally  ill  patients  can  be  ended, 
Canada  Is  only  beginning  to  con- 
front those  questions. 

Canadian  federal  law  .prohibits 
assisting  in  a suicide,  and  conviction 
carries  criminal  penalties  of  up  to  14 
years.  But  when  it  comes  toman  ag- 
ing the  end  of  life,  Morrison's 
lawyer : and  others  say  Canadian 
doctorsi  practice  in  a gray  area 
where  pome  drugs,  including  mor- 


phine, are  considered  acceptable 
palliatives,  even  in  doses  that  ar- 
guably accelerate  the  iitonu-nl  of 
dentil,  while  others,  like  i>utw»imu 
chloride,  are  taboo  because  they 
accelerate  it  tun  much. 

“Euthanasia  and  mercy  killing  are 
not  terms  known  in  Canadian  law." 
prosecutor  Cmig  Bolt  mill  told 
Maclean's  magazine.  "This  is  a first- 
degree  murder  charge,  and  l'in  ar- 
guing that  she  killed 
. Twice  in  Ontario,  health  care  pro- 
fessionals, have  been  charged  with 
murder  for  using  potassium  chlo- 
ride on  lorminully  ill  patients,  but  in 
both  cases  prosecutors  reduced  the 
charge  to  the  leas  serious  "adminis- 
tering a noxious  substance." 

Morrison's  lawyer,  Joel  Pink,  said 
no  such  deals  are  being  offered  in 
her  case,  and  even  if  they  were, 
Morrison  feels  she  did  nothing 
wrong.  : . i • I 


star  would  dart?  wear.  And  indeed 
his  first  collections,  the  ones  that  so 
impressed  the  media,  were  hard- 
edged.  audacious,  even  rough. 

In  a way.  they  were  "bad  de- 
signs," says  Kai  Ruttenstein,  fashion 
director  of  Bloomingdale’s.  "He  did 
strong,  un  subtle  should  era  on 
leather  jackets  . . . But  Gianni  de- 
veloped mul  grew  ns  a designer  the 
more  he  associated  with  people  like 
[Vogue  editor)  Anna  Wintour  and 
his  sister,  who's  such  a blonde 
bombshell.  He  look  people  like  her 
into  consideration  in  his  designs.” 

The  hand  edges,  the  bondage- 
inspired  collections,  though,  got 
him  press,  ft  lured  tin*  actors  aud 
die  ruck  stars.  They  in  lurn  created 
(tie  magnetic  pull  that  intruded 
other  customers:  wealthy  socialites, 
Young  Turks  ami  regular  folks  who 
loved  flashy  clothes  and  had  tin* 
money  to  spend  on  tlu-ui. 

"I  le  brought  n wonderful  sense  of 
''hiiivmuiisliip  to  clothes."  stiys  long- 
time friend  hilly  Allen  Molten, 
creative  director  of  Allure.  "Then  lie 
hit  a younger  crowd,  and  they  hun- 
gered for  his  dollies." 

Vi *rsin*  iiiiderslniii]  the  Lnipor 
t.mci-  uf  niiii keiiug.  He  loved 
celebrities  and  knew  that  they  not 
only  ;ii Iracled  I lie  attention  of  I In- 
press.  but  ilu*\  also  helped  in  w i 
l mu  Is.  in  1*192,  be  designed  die 
Stage  cosluntos  tin  Hr. Ill  John’s 
world  lour.  H«*  surrounded  liimsell 
with  superstars  from  M minima  to 
Sylvester  Stallone.  Ik*  knew  their 
images  were  global. 

And  Versace  was  looking  lr>  ere 
ate  strongholds  not  just  in  Europe 
•and  tin*  United  States,  hut  also  in 
Japan,  the  Middle*  Ea>i  and  Smith 
America.  "As  far  as  we  could  see. 
they  were  very  organized,  very 
driven  by  growth,  and  growth  in 
new  categories,"  says  Neva  Hall, 
who  for  five  years  headed  up 
Neiman  Marcus's  couture  aud  de- 
signer sportswear  division.  "They 
were  markcting-sawy." 

Versace  lmd  on  unmistakable 
style.  And  that's  what  every  de- 
signer needs  to  succeed.  HTielhcr 
its  the  subtle  slouch  of  Giorgio  Ar- 
niani,  the  interlocking  C's  aud 
quilted  purses  of  Chanel  or  the  Yan- 
kee tweeds  of  Ralph  Lauren,  cus- 
tomers buy  designer  clothing 
because  of  what  it  conveys  to  those 
around  them. 

Says  Hall:  "You'd  know  a Versace 
d ress  a block  away." 

From  the  very  beginning,  tliat 
bad  been  the  point. 


Tiie  case  likely  will  not  go  to  (rial 
until  next  year.  In  the  meantime,  the 
42-year-old  physician  resigned  lier 
intensive  cure  post  at  the  Victoria 
General  unit  of  the  health  sciences 
center,  the  largest  medical  complex 
iu  eastern  Canada.  She  . is  still  prac- 
ticing medicine  and  remains  on  the 
staff  nf  [Inlliousic  University's  med- 
ical school. 

Mills  wns  recorded  ns  having 
died  of  natural  causes  related  to  his 
infections,  aud  no  mitopsy  wns  per- 
formed. Pink  said  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult for  prosecutors  to  convince  a 
jury  the  Injection  of  potassium  chlo- 
ride is  what  ended  the  life  of  a man 
whose  system  was  already  shutting 
down,  let  alone  prove  his,  death 
amounts  to  n planned  killing. 

Working  against  Morrison,'  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  she  did  not 
consult  the  family.  Mills’s  widow, 
Dorice  Laslowskl,  said  in  a tele- 
phone Interview  that  the  family 
had  agreed  to  end  life  support,  but 
that  she  would  never  have  sonc- 
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lioned  a life-ending  iuji -cl ion.  "1  mu 
still  shocked  by  it."  Lnsiowski  said. 
"We  took  it  for  granted  that  they 
would  take  him  off  the  life  suppurl 
an-’  it-l  nature  take  its  course,  but 
i’.  did  not  happen. 

t ku»*\v  he  was  a very  sick  man." 
lie  said,  but  "if  God  wns  ready  to 
come  and  get  him.  He  would  have 
conn-  and  got  him  . . . Even  if  it  hurl 
been  n mercy  killing,  you  liavc  nu 
right  to  take  somebody's  1110." 

An  inter nn I review  was  commis- 
sioned; and  Morrison  was  sus- 
pended for  three  ■ months  from 
practicing  in  intensive  care.  Ouecul- 
jengue,  dissatisfied  with  that  pun- 
ishment, triggered  the  murder 
Investigation  by  notifying  ijoIIcc. 

"There  is  a line  between  accept- 
able medical  practice  and  unaccept- 
able inedicn]  practice,  but  the  line  Is 
gray  and  it  is  a foot  wide,"  said 
Peter  Spurway.  public  affairs  direc- 
tor for  the  hospital  center.  "It  lias 
been  ignored  because  it  is  politi- 
cally difficult" 
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SNAKES  AND  LADDERS 
Glimpses  of  Modem  India 
By  Gita  Mehta 
Doubleday.  297pp.  $22.95 


AT  A DINNER  party  this 
spring  I sat  between  two  nov- 
elists from  South  Asia  and 
listened  to  them  talk  about  contem- 
porary Indian  politics.  Was  there 
any  chance  that  the  former  prime 
minister,  Narasimha  Rao,  might  go 
to  jail  on  corruption  charges?  How 
about  the  relation  between  the 
Hindu  fundamentalist  Bharatiya 
Janata  Party  and  the  thugs  of  Bom- 
bay's Shiv  Senn?  Did  Cite  Congress 
Party  really  think  it  could  bring 
down  the  government?  The  conver- 
sation was  racily  lull  of  India's 
lifeblood  of  gossip,  and  I found  to 
my  surprise  that  I could  follow  it  all. 
But  then  1 had  just  finished  rending 
Gita  Mehta's  Snakes  And  Ladders. 

Published  to  celebrate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  India's  independence 
from  Britain.  Snakes  And  Ladders 
takes  its  title  from  a board  game  in 
which  a roll  of  the  dice  determines 
“how  many  squares  a player  may 
move."  Landing  at  the  foot  of  a lad- 
der lets  you  climb  it,  “sometimes 
moving  thirty  squares  in  a single 
throw."  But  landing  ou  a snake 
means  you  have  to  slide  back  down 
“while  your  gleeful  opponents 
Istreakl  past." 

For  Mehta  the  game  provides  an 
apt  metaphor  for  postcolonial  India, 
a country  that  sometimes  seems  to 
have  'Vaulted  over  the  painful 
stages  experienced  by  other  coun- 
tries. lifted  by  ladders  we  had  no 
right  to  expect."  But  at  other  mo- 
ments, she  adds,  "we  have  been 
swallowed  by  the  snakes  of  past 
nightmares,  finding  ourselves  . . . 
back  at  square  one," 

Mehta’s  "glimpses  of  modern 
India"  stand  as  an  attempt  to  "ex- 
plain" tiie  country  to  herself,  an 
explanation  that  prorides  a user- 
friendly  guide  to  the  many  snakes 
who  have  stuck  their  fangs  into  con- 
temporary Indian  politics.  She  be- 
gins with  an  account  of  her  parents' 
involvement  in  the  Independence 
movement  that  echoes  Wordsworth 
"Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be 
alive.”  But  Mehta  then  shows  how 
the  promised  land  of  independence 
has  been  weakened  by  the  domi- 
nance of  the  Nehru-Gandhi  dynasty. 
Her  analysis  seems  fair  enough; 
nevertheless  it  will  be  familiar  to 
anyone  who's  read  much  about  the 
country. 

What's  fresh  about  it  is  the  deft- 
ness with  which  she  weaves  per- 
sonal anecdote  into  political 
chronicle.  So  she  describes  attend- 
ing a rally  against  Indira  Gandhi's 
experiment  in  totalitarian  rule,  the 
Emergency"  of  1975-77,  a rally  held 
in  Delhi's  enormous  Friday  Mosque. 
The  government  cutoff  the  electric- 
ity, and  the  resulting  “darkness  . . . 
added  a somberness  to  the  occasion 
. . . allowing  us  to  see  the  great 
mosque  as  it  must  have  been  seen 
by"  the  Moghul  emperors  who  built 
it,  "its  massive  lines . . . undimiiusiied 
by  . , . neon.”  And  as  for  Mrs. 
Gandhi's  claim  that  Indira  was  India 
and  India  Indira  — well,  I admire 
the  drop-dead  insouciance  with 
which  Mehta  describes  being 
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"bored  to  tears"  by  such  "overbear- 
ing leaders." 

India’s  ladders  are  more  tenta- 
tively described.  On  one  level  they 
have  to  do  with  such  things  as  the 
existence  of  a free  press,  and  the 
continued  functioning,  despite  mas- 
sive corruption,  of  Indian  demo- 
cracy; with  the  fact  as  well  that  the 
country  has  become  self-sufficient 
in  food-  But  Mehta  is  also  fascinated 
by  the  resilience  of  her  fellow  citi- 
zens. the  ingenuity  with  which  they 
manage  to  scrape  up  a living  in  tile 
most  difficult  circumstances;  in  one 
of  the  book’s  most  memorable 
chapters,  she  functions  as  a subcon- 
tinents! Studs  Terkel,  interviewing 

Mehta  Is  fascinated 
by  the  resilience 
and  Ingenuity  of 
her  fellow  citizens 

ragpickers  at  work  In  Delhi's 
garbage  dumps.  And  Mehta  remains 
exhilarated  by  the  astonishing  scale 
of  India,  which  beggars  that  of  West- 
ern Europe  — a country  whose 
‘lack  of  homogeneity”  means  that 
“most  Indians  view  most  other  Indi- 
ana as  foreigners”  To  Mehta  that 
heterogeneity  Is  a strength,  a point 
that  she  makes  by  contrasting  India 
with  Japan.  For  when  Japan,  that 
once-closed  nation,  let  in  the  West, 
the  kimono  virtually  vanished.  India, 
she  writes,  has  never  tried  to  banish 
the  foreign;  and  the  sari  remains. 

Mehta's  strongest  chapter  are 
not,  however,  the  ones  in  which 
she  makes  such  large  cultural 
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Gita  Mehta  explains  her  view  of  post-colonial  India,  weaving  the 
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claims.  Instead  she’s  at  her  best 
when  her  subjects  seem  at  Uicir 
most  modest  and  most  personal.  1 
enjoyed  the  wicked  eye  with  which 
she  describes  the  visit  to  India  of 
an  American  corporate  group 
called  the  “Young  Presidents’  Or- 
ganization," a description  that  re- 
calls her  1980  Karina  Cola,  a 
sharply  satiric  account  of  the  mar- 
keting of  Indian  spirituality  in  the 
West. 

She  offers  an  enchanting  ONsay 
on  her  own  childhood  reading,  on 
"lending  libraries  . . . that  fit  into 
garishly  painted  tin  trunks,  small 
enough  to  be  strapped  onto  the 
backs  of  bicycles."  And  I think  I’ll 
always  remember  a piece  about  a 
filmmaker  who  raised  the  money 
for  his  movies  literally  at  the  grass- 
roots level.  He  hired  a van  and  a 
projector,  and  travelled  from  vil- 
lage to  village,  showing  classics  in 
the  rice  fields;  Battleship  Potemkin 
was  the  villagers’  great  favorite. 

Parts  of  Snakes  And  Ladders  be- 
tray their  origins  as  magazine  arti- 
cles, pieces  not  only  for  Britain's 
Sunday  Times  but  for  Vogue  and 
House  And  Garden  as  well.  The 
book  seems  to  have  a disjointed 
structure,  Its  chapters  loosely 
stitched  together  in  a way  that 
makes  it  neither  a unified  whole  nor 
a collection  of  fully  individual  es- 
says. But  Gita  Mehta's  voice  is 
marked  by  warmth  and  charm,  and 
this  volume  serves  as  a fine  re- 
minder as  to  why  India  remains,  in 
foe  words  that  she  lovingly  quoted 
from  Mark  Twain,  "the  one  land  all 
men  desire  to  see,  and  having  seen 
once,  by  even  a glimpse,  would  not 
give  that  glimpBe  for  the  shows  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  globe  combined." 


Joel  E.  Siegel 

STEVEN  SPIELBERG 
The  Unnulhorlzad  Biography 
By  John  Baxter 
HarperCollins.  457pp.  $25 

STEVEN  SPIELBERG 
A Biography 
By  Joseph  McBride 
Simon  & Schuster.  528pp.  $30 

THE  MASTERING  object  of 
Steven  Spielberg's  life,  like 
that  of  his  movies,  is  success 
ut  the  expense  of  substance.  One 
would  expect  the  saga  of  the  world's 
richest,  must  celebrated  film  maker 
to  be  packed  with  challenges  and 
conflicts,  the  biographical  equiva- 
lent of  his  roller-coaster  produc- 
tions. What's  surprising,  even 
shocking,  about  these  two  hefty 
tomes  is  the  banality  of  Spielberg's 
story,  as  mundane  as  the  suburbia 
that  spawned  him  and  that  he  cele 
br.iles  in  his  work. 

Anticipating  a future  autobiogra- 
phy, Spielberg  and  his  key  associ- 
ates refuser!  to  meet  with  his  present 
chroniclers  — American  film  histo- 
rian Joseph  McBride  and  Ausiralian- 
born  critic-novel  isl-brondcasler  John 
Baxter.  Consequently,  these  unau- 
thorized biographer  were  forced  to 
draw  heavily  on  tlu*  same  pool  of 
previously  published  interviews, 
which  results  in  considerable  anec- 
dotal overlap. 

A tireless  researcher,  McBride 
spent  three  years  tracking  down 
more  than  Jut)  of  Spielberg's  teach- 
ers, neighbors,  colleagues  and 
friends,  his  zealmisness  reflected  by 
50  pages  of  source  duainienlntion 
and  dozens  of  footnotes.  Tin*  result 
is  probably  more  information  than 
anyone  cares  to  know  about  the  film- 
maker's  early  years;  it  talus  McBride 
132  lyiRMlense  jxtgos  to  reach  his 
subject's  high  school  graduation,  iu 
terms  of  sheer  data,  McBride  far  out- 
classes his  competitor. 

Drawing  on  only  a dozen  or  so 
fresh  interviews  and  sprinkled  with 
careless  errors  (Albert  Brooks  did 
not  (lin'd  Broadcast  News;  tin-  lag 
line  of  Spielbergs  •suburban  sci-fi 
smash  is  “E.T.,  call  home"  not  “K.T., 
phone  home,").  Baxter's  hook  is 
largely  a ctil-aml-pnsie  job  based  on 
secondary  sources.  But  the  author’s 
geographical  and  skeptical  distance 
from  his  subject  affords  him  a per- 
spective McBride  lacks.  A smoother 
stylist,  Baxter  keeps  his  account 
moving,  pointedly  probes  some  dis- 
quieting episodes  in  his  subject's 
professional  and  personal  history, 
and  provides  a useful  artistic  and 
commercial  context  in  which  to 
view  the  filmmaker's  ascent.  Each 
biography  has  admirable  qualities, 
notably  McBride’s  doggedness  and 
Baxter's  detachment,  but  either  will 
suffice.  Plowing  through  two  ac- 
counts of  this  lessrthan-gripping  life 
can  be  recommended  only  to  Spiel- 
berg obsessives. 

In  interviews,  Spielberg  whin- 
ingty  depicts  his  childhood  as  a 
movable  trauma.  Dragged  by  his 
peripatetic,  indulgent,  ill-mated  par- 
ents — Arnold,  an  Innovative  electri- 
cal engineer,  and  Leah,  a frustrated 
suburban  bohemian — from  Ohio  to 
New  Jersey  to  Arizona  to  Northern 
California,  he  was  academically  and 
athletically  inept  and,  he  alleges, 
tormented  continuously  by  youthful 
anti-Semites.  (Many  of  McBride’s 
Informants  question  the  existence 
of  these  persecutors.)  Escaping  into 
pop  culture  fantasies  Spielberg  dis- 
covered his  metier.  By 'his  early 
teenB,  he  was  programming : and 


promoting  16-ntm  film  scrceta 
•mil  making  his  own  movies. 

In-  wrote  and  directed  his  6^ 
tori'.  Firelight,  the  incuuabuli, 
bis  must  satisfying  effort.  Closet 
counters  Of The  Third  Kind. 

After  high  school.  Spidtogt* 
sii mated  himself  through  the  pg 
of  Universal  Studios  and.  wiiifc, 
years,  helmed  episodes  at  % 
Gallery,  Colombo  and  other  tflcr, 
siem  serifs  anti  the  tense,  tecti 
ealiy  accomplished  made-fort1, 
movie  Duel.  With  1974'sTheSugs 
land  Express,  lie  graduated  to fe 
alrical  features,  creating  a strnpi 
box-office  sensations  Jaws,  Cw 
Encounters,  the  Indiana  Jonn  (d- 
ugy,  E.T.)  punctuated  by  nifibff.. 
ten  flops  (1941,  Always,  HoAj.tj 
the  mid-80s,  having  directed  pip 
features,  produced  an  equal  numb: 
of  movies  by  other  lilmmakmi^ 
amassed  n turtime,  he  begun  tr,. 
ing  critical  approval  and  vainly  ii 
dressed  uncharacteristically  matirr 
themes  — the  plight  of  soutk 
blacks  (The  Color  Purple),  diildiv: 
in  wartime  (Empire  Of  The  Sun) - 
before  achieving  this  goal  wi: 

1 >'  Ac:  v le my  Awanbriuncj 
Holocaust  drama,  Schindler’s  fr 
Who  else  bill  Spielberg  could  L: 
been  sullicieiiily  cunning  to  %; 
his  Imig-uwuiteil  Bent  Picture  Os: 
by  devising  what  critic  J.  Hobm- 
called  "a  feel-goof  I enleriaiiiDir: 
about  the  ultimate  feel-bad  WjW> 
i lice  of  the  twentieth  century?’ 

Spielberg  regards  himself. as? 
does  Ids  protagonists,  as  ’’l’ 
Everyday  Regular  FeltaT  anil  L- 
consensus  artistic  tastes  - te  oJ 
Icds  Norman  Rockwell  pnfcf 
and  Disney  animation  cels- R& 
to  reiuloriv  this  image.  Yd.fc^ 


There  are  hints  that 
Spielberg  is  more 
complicated  than  a 
stunted  Peter  Pan 


ii  darker  side  emerge  in  both  b, 
graphics.  His  sadistic  treatment if 
his  three  sisters,  greedy  relut®® 
to  share  critical  kudos  and  fin*1- 
rewards  with  colleagues,  andwtP 
ness  to  distance  himself  from  ta- 
bled associates  (notably, 

John  I midis  during  the  fa®®*: 
lion  of  tin*  Spielberg-prwtac™  * 
light  Zone  mishap,  which 
foe  lives  of  three  people)  WSJ: 
that  he’s  considerably  mweew 
calcd  than  an  emotionally  sWJ 
Peter  Pan  who  compensates® 
dismal  childhood  by  cOBH*01 
lost-hoy  screen  fantasies. 

What  both  books  fall  to  , 
is  how  drastically  Spielbergs 
cess  has  affected  American  P 
tore.  His  strategy  of  enndn* 
international  audiences  by 
simplistic,  formulaic  pop 
into  blockbuster  events 
then  selling  off  merc™frf  m 
licenses  for  additional 
inflamed  the  rapaciousness  . 
seltown  bean  counters.  In  ■‘y 
the  year  Jaws  became  the 
itable  movie  ever  made  — 
wood  produced  One  Flew  - 
Cuckoo's  Nest  Nashville, 


Poor  demand  share  of  Argentina’s  wealth 


.Christine  Legrand 
In  Buenos  Aires 


((Ml  HEY  can  go  on  1,000 
I marches  and  organise 
JL  1,000  strikes,  but  it 
won't  change  anything."  Argentina’s 
President  Carlos  Menem  said  after 
30,000  people  demonstrated  in  the 
streeto  Buenos  Aires  on  July  11. 

The  demonstration  was  backed 
by  opposition  parlies  and  the  bish- 
ops of  La  Quinca,  1,800km  north 
west  of  the  capital,  nod  of  Zaratc- 
Cnmpana  in  Hir-iihs  Aires  province, 
two  regions  that  have  been  hard  hit 
by  unemployment  and  poverty. 

The  Mothers  of  Pinza  de  Mayo, 
the  Movement  of  Fighting  Funnel's' 
Wives,  retired  people,  teachers  and 
trade  unionists,  illustrated  the  para- 
dox of  Argentina's  two  contrasting 
images,  in  macroeconomic  terms, 
the  country  has  never  had  ii  so 
guml  since  tile  thirties,  when 
Argentina  ranked  ns  one  of  the  15 
wealthiest  countries.  GDP  has 
grown  by  S per  cent  in  the  past  l!i 
months,  in  Until  ni.  once  crippling,  is 
virtually  nun-existent,  and  foreign 
investment  is  pouring  in.  Since 
WO.  not  counting  the  privatisation 
of  puMic  utilities,  foreign  investors 
have  spent  more  than  $7  billion  on 
baying  Argentine  companies. 

Investors  are  quelling  to  get  a 
•take  in  the  car  and  construction 
industries,  mines  and  farming.  This 
prosperous  half  is  pressing  for  more 
privatisations,  greater  deregulation 
and  a free  market. 

Menem,  who  firmly  set  the  coun- 
try nn  a neoliberal  course  seven 
years  ago,  cannot  reconcile  foe  in- 
terests of  the  dominant  class  with 
mounting  social  unrest.  Negotia- 
tions on  the  introduction  of  more 
flexible  labour  laws  resulted  in  the 
government  reaching  an  agreement 
this  month  with  the  Argentine  trade 
union  federation,  CGT,  but  not  with 
the  big  industrial  companies. 

For  the  past  three  months,  a huge 
while  marquee  has  stood  in  front  of 
the  Congress  building  in  Buenos 
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MiiNked  faces  of  protest  on  (Iu*  streets  of  Buenos  Aires  this  month 


Aires.  It  houses  lead  it -is  on  hunger 
strike  l«*  protest  against  their  paltry 
salaries  and  tlu*  luck  funds  going 
into  education.  Hie  biggest  teachers' 
union  claim*  that  teacher*  n«*\v  get 
only 37  percent  uf  lln  ir  Uwi pay. 

The  marquee  has  become  a na- 
tional symbol.  Every  day  ilu-rc  are 
demonstrations  of  solidarity,  not 
only  from  the  public,  but  from  politi- 
cians, showbiz  personalities  and 
first-division  footballers. 

The  sharp  discrepancy  between 
these  two  faces  of  Argentina  Is  at 
the  centre  of  debate  in  the  run-up  to 
October  2ti's  parliamentary  byelec- 
tions, a litmus  test  for  the  1999 
presidential  election. 

Another  paradox  was  recently 
pointed  out  by  the  finance  minister, 
Roque  Fernandez,  when  he  stated 


that  tin-  mily  iippusitiuu  to  tile  guv- 
mnm-ni  can i« • Irani  the  ranks  nf 
I’eronists  in  puwi.r.  I It*  was  n*k-r- 
ring  l<>  scathing  criticism  uf  I lie  guv* 
vnmwnl's  economic  policy  by  the 
I’craniM  F.duaidu  liiilialdc,  tin:  guv- 
ernurol  Buenos  Aires  province  and 
the  candidate  best-placed  to  suc- 
ceed Menem  as  president  (the  Con- 
stitution does  not  allow  him  to  stand 
for  a third  term). 

Duhalde  has  tried  to  distance 
himself  from  Menem  by  calling  for 
greater  social  justice.  Yet  Buenos 
Aires  province,  tlie  most  populated 
province  with  almost  a third  of  the 
country's  population  of  33  million, 
has  one  of  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment rates  in  the  country. 

Duhalde’s  record  has  been  tar- 
nished by  corruption  scandals 


Farm  issues  dominate  EU  enlargement 

Natalie  Nougayrftde  sweeping  restructuring  became  is  not  geared  to  any 

™T necessary.  Land  was  decollec-  policy.  Its  role  is  ma 

A CRICULTURE  is  one  of  the  tivised,  privatised  or  returned  to  its  makes  it  possible  to  i 
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trickiest  issues  affecting  the 
enlargement  of  the  European  Union 
to  the  east. 

Hie  farm  sector  occupies  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  economies  of 
central  Europe:  one  in  four  Poles  is 
a farmer;  the  figures  for  Hungary 
JKl  the  Czech  Republic  are  8.5  and 
w per  cent  respectively,  but  the 
recorded  decrease  in  foe  number  of 
'n  t*10se  toro  countries  since 
1889  would  seem  to  be  mainly  due 
to  statistical  reclassification.  They 
compare  with  an  EU  average  of 
o.8  per  cent. 

Since  foe  fall  of  communism, 
armmg  centrai  Europe  has 

„Ser«°ne  — and  continues  to 
■ fnRi°r  chan2C9-  It  was 

jjra  hit  by  foe  deep  recession  that 
■2nF?  foe  disappearance  of  foe 
; jooallst  model.  “Between  1989  and 
■gj4*  **  overall  fall  in  GDP  was  20 
Wccnt  on  average.  By  way  of  com- 
gjton  Hungary's  GDP  fell  by 
'uXT  fe  ^tiring  the  Depres- 
-92^3'" My8 **  Hungarian 
oponomist,  Tibor  PalankaL 
: [AHer  a crisis  of  that  magnitude. 


sweeping  restructuring  became 
necessary.  Land  was  decollec- 
tivised,  privatised  or  returned  to  its 
original  owners.  Big  state  farms  and 
co-operatives  went  over  to  foe  pri- 
vate sector.  New  markets  were  ex- 
plored. Almost  90  per  cent  of  all 
arable  land  was  privatised. 

The  results  vary  considerably 
from  one  region  to  another.  It  is 
hard  to  compare,  for  example, 
southern  Hungary,  where  large 
farms  are  making  efforts  to  mod- 
ernise and  become  profitable,  and 
foe  northeast  of  the  country  where 
foe  agricultural  foodstuffs  sector, 
which  once  relied  on  Soviet  mar- 
kets, is  now  struggling. 

There  are  differences  between 
countries.  The  Czech  Republic  and 
Hungary  have  gone  nil  out  for  cor- 
porate farming.  Big  farrqs  inherited 
frpin  the  socialist  period  have  been 
transformed  into  limited  companies. 
Farmers  still  enjoy  tile  relative  com- 
fort of  being  salaried  workers,  the 
difference  with  the  past  being  that 
tlteir  employer  may.  now  go  .bust , 

Polish  agriculture  consists  tn^injy 
• of  small  and  medium-sized  farms  -7 
. a pattern  similar  to  fost  found  ip  dip 
EU.  But  Poland's  micro-farm  system 


is  not  geared  to  any  development 
policy.  Its  role  is  mainly  social:  it 
makes  it  possible  to  employ  those 
who  lost  out  during  foe  transition  to 
democracy,  in  many  cases  people 
unable  to  find  jobs  in  the  cities. 

The  new  privately-owned  farms 
are  starved  of  capital.  Banks  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  their  demands,  as  do 
foreign  investors.  The  central 
European  governments'  response 
to  foe  farming  cristo  — foe  fall  in 
output  that  continued  until  1995, 
and  the  loss  of  some  export  mar- 
kets — has  been  to  try  to  set  up 
farm  support  systems. 

The  Czech  government  has  cre- 
ated a system  of,  long-term,  low- 
interest  lonns  to  help  farmers  to  buy 
equipment.  There  arc  high  hopes, 
particularly  in  Poland,  foot  foe  EU 
will  eventually  replace  government 
subsidy  systems  with  a well-financed 
. rural  development  strategy. 

If  the  EU  is  enlarged,  how  com- 
petitive will  Polish,  Czech  and,  Hun- 
garian products  be?  Not  very,  to 
judge  from  recent  surveys.  "Farm- 
gate  prices  of  plgq,  chickens,  eggs, 
nilljt.aiid  beef m tbose.countries  are 
very  similar , to,  .and  spinetimes, 
higher  than,  those  hi  the  EU," 
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invi living  lire*  polio-  of  his  provintv. 
including  the  un>olv«  d miinU-r  ut 
phut ojouruuli>l  Jose  1 ui>  lalnvas 
in  January.  Ik-  is  bunking  <111  his 
wifi-  U»  help  him  win  the  l Ictuhn 
ck-i-iioii.  Hilda  lMhuhU-.  who  will 
lead  the  Pcraiiisl  list  ot  parliamen- 
tary candidates,  likes  in  In-  com- 
pared to  the  legendary  Evila.  Sin* 
lias  organised  an  impressive  social 
aid  structure  that  has  an  annual 
budget  of  $180  million  and  employs 
20,000  women  to  help  the  poorest 
sections  of  the  communities. 

Twenty-three  years  after  the 
death  of  Peron,  Plaza  de  Mayo  con- 
tinues to  he  the  venue  of  mass 
demonstrations,  but  political  debate 
in  Argentina  seems  still  to  take 
place  only  within  Peronist  ranks. 

(July  17) 


according  to  Alain  Pouliqucn,  head 
of  research  at  France's  National 
Agricultural  Research  Institute. 

Cereal  exporters,  especially  In 
Hungary,  have  a good  chance  of 
making  the  grade,  thanks  to  their 
low  prices.  But  low  yields  may  limit 
their  export  volumes.  Poutiquen 
says  that  farm  productivity  stands  at 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  EU  average 
in  Poland,  20  per  cent  in  file  Czech 
Republic,  and  35  per  cent  in  Hun- 
gary. 

When  Poland,  Hungary  and  the 
Czech  Republic  join  the  EU,  they 
will  have  to  lift  customs  barriers 
with  all  other  member  slates.  This 
will  torn  those  countries  not  into  ex- 
porters of  farm  produce  but,  on  the 
contrary,  will  create  ready  markets 
for  west  Europeans  to  exploit 

But  the  central  European  agricul- 
tural foodstuffs  sector  has  one.  or 

I two  feathers  in  Its  cap,  including  foe 
■ restructuring  of  the  Polish  dairy 
, sector,  mainly  thanks  to  investment 
' by  the  French  company  Danone. 

Polish  dairy  products  have  found 
many  outlets  in  eastern  Europe,  as 
well  as  in  cities  that  were  once  part 
of  foe  Soviet  Union  — and  whose 
demands,  in -terms  of  qpallty  and 
; marketing  are  much  lower  than 
those  of  EU  countries. ..  * 

(July  17) 


Cohabitation 
marked  by 
verbal  spats 

Olivier  Blffaud 

and  Michel  Noblecourt 

SIX  weeks  after  tin*  French  right 
lost  tlu-  snap  i-lccliim  called  by 
President  Jacques  Chirac,  the 
power-sharing  aiTangenront,  nr  “eu- 
iuibititlioii".  bi-iwei-n  the  president 
nuil  prinu-  1 nil  lister.  Lionel  Jospin, 
Inis  entiTi-d  a less  cour Irons  ami 
mure  combative  phase. 

[11  a U-li.'vision  interview  In-  gave 
on  July  14  — Bastille  I >ay  — Chime 

tried  to  ledeliin-  the  preside  11  Is 

roll-  in  tin*  |- i I'lh  I \< -puli  I it's  third 
"eu  ha  I, it  at  it  m".  lie  wanted  to  make 
it  clear  in  Jospin  that  Iu-  intends 
fully  to  exercise  both  his  right  in 
|Kiss  judgment  on  the  govern- 
ment's pet  fun  nance,  and  his  eon- 
si  il  minimi  prerogatives  in  th«- 
rutining  of  thecouniry. 

No  one  i*x|ai-ili-d  Chirac  to  ;ulu|il 
such  a i-ninb.ilivi-  si  mice.  He  rrili 
1 ised  almost  *-v«  ry  uu-a-uiv  ;ili . aiU 
taken  l>\  tin-  lost  •in  gnvi  i-miu-m 
For  l'l.mv'is  Ih'lhnde,  lira  -e. 
rein  1 y ■>!  the  Si«  iuli-n  jmiK.  "i  hii.u  ! 
spoke  1 mill  .1-  .<  If -ill  I < >1  Male  wlm.  i 
nfu-i  a dis^.lmi.m  «<l  patli  tim-m  tU.u  | 
had  ail  iniloi luiial.-.miceiiie  |..i  him  J 
and  his  friends,  wauls  to  del  end  In-  : 
li.-iTiinry,  mid  a-*  .1  ]> >liiu  i«iii  ah" 
feels  nostalgic  about  Alain  Juppe'*. 
l>v*«p  .n  tune." 

Jospin  went  mi  tin-  counier.iiun  L ] 
;tl  the  COIIIK  il  ol  III) rasters  two  d.l><  1 

Inter.  IU-  leniind'-il  Chirac  «<i  Ami-  I 
cits  5 ami  ^[J  ui  tlu-  Coithtituiion. 
which  define  the  resiieclivt-  prerog- 
atives ot  the  president  and  the 
prime  minister.  In  his  view  the  pres- 
ide nl,  who  on  Bastille  Day  had  pro- 
pounded a policy  font  had  been 
rejected  by  voters,  could  not  disre- 
gard the  fact  that  there  had  been  a 
change  of  government. 

When,  at  the  beginning  of  tlu- 
first  "cohabitation'’  in  15)85.  Presi- 
dent Francois  Mitterrand  refused  to 
sign  a decree  authorising  the  pri- 
vatisation legislation  the  govern- 
ment wanted  to  introduce.  Chirac, 
then  prime  minister,  told  television 
viewers  dial  the  president  was  op- 
posing the  clearly  expressed  wishes 
of  the  majority  of  French  voters.  He 
insisted  on  being  granted  the  legiti- 
macy that  the  general  election  a few 
months  earlier  had  bestowed  on 
him  as  prime  minister. 

The  same  day,  the  then  govern- 
ment spokesman,  Juppl,  insisted 
that  the  government,  which  had 
been  elected  by  the  people,  should 
have  “the  final  say".  Thai  was  pre- 
cisely tlie  expression  used  by 
CliLrac  on  July  14,  the  difference 
being  that  on  that  occasion  he  wus 
talking  about  il  as  a presidential 
prerogative. 

After  the  July  16  council  of  minis- 
ters, a spokeswoman  for  the  presi- 
dency said  that  Chirac  hoped  foe 
"cohabitation”  would  be  "construc- 
tive" and  that  he  would  “continue, 
when  he  thought  it  necessary,  to  tell 
the  French  what  he  thought  of 
major  issues  affecting  France's 
future". 

According  to  a minister  present 
at -the  meeting,  Chirac  told  those 
present  that  he  would,  of  course,  let 
foe  government  get  on  with  the  act 
of  governing.  1 
(July  17) 
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Debunking  Gorky 


Nicolas  Weill 


Le  Mystere  Gorky 
by  A read  i Vaksberg 
translated  Irom  the  Russian 
by  Dimitri  Sesemann 
Albin  Michel  453pp  150  francs 

WHEN  Lenin  and  the  Bol- 
sheviks seized  power  in 
Russia  in  1917,  the 
Russian  writer  Alexei  Maximovich 
Peshkov,  Wetter  known  as  Maxim 
Gorky,  was  at  the  peak  of  his  fame. 
He  wns  as  widely  read  and  cele- 
brated as  his  contemporaries 
Tolstoy  and  Chekhov,  who  had  died 
in  1910  and  1904  respectively, 

In  Le  Mystere  Gorky,  Arcndi 
Vaksberg  demonstrates  how 
Gorky's  jxipularity  was  exploited  by 
the  Soviet  regime  during  the  re- 
maining 19  veal’s  of  his  life  after  the 
October  Revolution. 

Caught  in  an  ever  tightening 
nonse,  Gorky  wns  forced  to  become 
:i  puppet  in  the  hands  of  lus  Soviet 
masters.  While  he  was  an  eternal 
rebel  against  authority  up  until 
1917,  his  reputation  :vs  a writer  and 
sis.  a man  gradually  went  into  decline 
after  I hat  date. 

I j:  Mystere  Gorki,  which  is  based 
oil  some  of  the  most  recent 
evidence  discovered  in  the  Russian 
archives,  unashamedly  sets  out  to 
rlelmnk  Gorky.  Yel  the  further  one 
gels  into  the  book  the  less  damning 
its  verdict  seems  to  be,  'Hie  fiunl 
impression  it  gives  is  that  Gorky's 
biggest  mistake  was  to  have  uver- 
estimated  the  degree  to  which  the 
rulers  of  the  Kremlin  were  swayed 
by  his  international  reputation. 

Vaksbcrg  claims  that  neither 
Lenin  nor  Stalin  had  a high  opinion 
o(  Gorky,  despite  the  honours  and 
bear-hugs  which  they  constantly 
chose  to  lnvish  on  him  in  public.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  regarded  his 
reputation  as  something  out  of 
which  they  could  make  political 
capital,  even  if  it  meant  making  a 
few  concessions,  as  is  usually 
necessary  when  securing  the 
services  of  n prominent  "fellow 
traveller". 

Gorky  was  perfectly  prepared  to 
intercede  on  behalf  of  people  when 
he  felt  llie  need  But,  ns  Vaksbcrg 
demonstrates,  his  generous  altitude 
had  the  ijervcrse  effect  of  creating  u 


"Gorkyan1'  network  of  proteges  and 
haugers-oii. 

Gorky’s  influence  was  anyway 
limited  by  the  fact  that  from  1922  to 
1933  lie  lived  in  Sorrento,  Italy.  Ill 
1921  his  letters  to  Lenin  were  not 
compelling  enough  to  persuade  the 
Soviet  leader  to  authorise  the  poet 
Alexander  Blok  to  go  to  Finland  for 
medical  treatment  (with  the  result 
that  Blok  died  prematurely). 

Apart  from  its  extremely  exhaus- 
tive account  of  Gorky's  affairs  with 
various  women,  the  main  interest  of 
Vaksberg's  book  is  tiiat  it  shows, 
once  again,  the  extent  to  which  a 
regime  like  Ihe  Soviet  Union,  which 
saw  itself  as  resolutely  modernist  in 
outlook,  was  deeply  Imbued  with 
the  antediluvian  ethos  of  ethnic 
solidarity  and  clan  networking  that 
spawns  nepotism  at  every  level. 

The  reason,  for  exnmple,  why 
flemish  Yagotla.  head  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Commissariat  of  Internal 
Affairs  (NKVD,  a predecessor  of  the 
KGB1,  was  such  a dose  friend  of 
Gorky’s  wns  that,  like  the  writer,  he 
hailed  from  Nizhni  Novgorod  (the 
city  that  went  under  the  name  of 
Gorky  from  1932  to  1990). 

Much  has  been  written  about  the 
notorious  visit,  organised  by  the 
NKVD,  which  Gorky  undertook  in 
1929  to  the  first  of  the  Soviet  camps, 
on  the  Solovky  Islands:  after  allow- 
ing the  wool  to  be  pulled  over  his 
eyes,  he  described  the  camp  in 
glowing  and  reassuring  terms. 

I-ess  well  known  is  the  way, 
shortly  after  1917,  that  Gorky  helped 
Himself  to  antiques  (particularly 
antique  weapons)  which  the  regime 
had  confiscated  from  collectors  on 
llie  pretext  of  “preserving  cultural 
values".  Vaksberg  accuses  Gorky  of 
having  organised  the  whole  scam. 

It  is  difficult,  given  one's  know- 
ledge of  the  great  terror  that  Stalin 
unleashed  in  the  mid-thirties,  to 
understand  Ituw  Gorky  could  have 
uttered  sentiments  like:  "If  your 
enemy  doesn’t  surrender,  you 
exterminate  hint." 

It  is  hard  not  to  lecl  a sense  of 
shock  when  learning  that  Gorky, 
the  prime  mover  of  tlie  Institute  of 
Experimental  Medicine  (VIem) 
whose  purpuse  wns  in  prolong 
human  life  (particularly  Hint  of  the 
Soviet  leaders),  declared  in  the  mis- 
sion statement:  "Experimentation 


Maxim  Gorky:  a reappntiHiil  of  Itis  life  docs  nothing  for  his  stature 


on  man  himself  is  iiulispcnsaMi' . . . 
Hundreds  of  human  units  will  be 
uceded  for  that.  U will  be  u writable 
service  to  mankind,  and  of  course 
more  important  and  useful  titan  the 
extermination  of  tens  of  millions  of 
healthy  individuals  for  the  well- 
being of  a pathetic  and  psychologi- 
cally and  morally  degenerate  class 
of  predators  and  parasites." 

It  is  a pity  that  Vaksberg  leaves  a 
number  of  such  “mysteries"  com- 
pletely unsolved,  though  he  illus- 
trates litem  with  documents  of  all 
kinds.  He  gives  no  explanation,  for 
exnmple,  for  the  way  Gorky,  who  up 
to  1918  hud  had  sympathies  with 
the  Social  Democrats,  suddenly 
switched  his  allegiance  to  Ihe  com- 
munists, about  whom,  early  on,  In- 
had  no  illusions. 


The  theory  ihui  Gorky  Inter  tried 
to  counter  Stalin  by  putting  his 
money  on  Sergei  Kitov  — whose 
murder  on  December  I.  193-1, 
marked  the  beginning  of  n new 
wave  of  terror  — is  an  attractive 
one.  but  it  remains  no  more  Ilian  a 
supposition. 

And  then  there  is  llie  mystery  of 
Gorky's  death  on  June  IK.  UM».  Did 
he  die  uf  an  illness,  or  was  lie  jmi- 
soned  by  Slnliii,  who  saw  him  as  a 
friend  of  his  enemy,  Bukharin? 
Vaksberg  seems  to  plump  for  Ihe 
poisoning  theory,  hut  is  unahle  to 
clinch  his  case. 

D*  Mystere  Gorky  dues  nothing 
to  enhance  Gorky's  slainre.  Bui  his 
works,  which  Vaksla-rg  mentions 
only  in  passing,  will  endure. 

(.Inly  12) 


Chirac  aloof  author  of  his  own  downfall 


Qfirard  Courtols 


Un  Secret  d'Etat 

by  Denis  Jeambar 

Editions  Odile  Jacob  1 94pp  90  francs 

NO  ONE  could  accuse  Denis 
Jeambar.  editor  of  the  weekly 
news  magazine.  L’Express.  of  hunt- 
ing with  the  hounds.  As  long  ago  as 
Iasi  autumn,  he  splashed  a resound- 
ing “Enough  is  enough!"  across  the 
front  page  of  his  paper  as  n message 
to  President  Jacques  Chirac.  Before 
f hat,  he  had  charted  the  crisis  of 
confidence  which  was  under  mining 
the  nation  18  months  after  Chirac's 
election.  Now  that  the  French  right 
has  lost  the  general  election,  Jeam* 
bur  is  at  it  again. 

The  19-1  pnges  of  this  vitriolic  in- 
dictment, written  with  passion  and 
style,  attempt  to  explain  the  mysteri- 
ous reasons  that  led  Chirac  to  make 
such  a monumental  blunder:  he  put 
his  seven-year  presidential  term  in 
the  balance  by  taking  the  gamble  of 
calling  a snap  election,  without  ap- 
parently realising  what  kiud  of  risk 


he  was  taking,  and  ended  up  being 
deprived  of  itis  parliamentary  maj- 
ority and  shipped  of  most  of  his 
powers. 

And  In  tlie  process  he  seriously 
damaged  the  equilibrium  of 
France's  institutions,  whose  archi- 
tect was  General  Charles  de  Gaulle. 
What  worse  fate  could  there  be  for 
someone  who  sees  himself  as  the 
keeper  of  the  Gaullist  flame? 

Jeambar.  like  many  other  analysts, 
pins  the  blame  for  the  fiasco  on  the 
team  of  advisers  who  kept  on  breath- 
ing down  Chirac's  neck,  cooped  hint 
up  in  the  Elys£e  Palace,  cut  him  off 
from  the  veal  world,  and  robbed  him 
of  his  antennae  and  Ills  flair. 

The  former  prime  minister,  Alain 
Jupp£,  gets  most  of  the  blame. 
Jeambar  is  scathing:  'The  minute 
he  set  foot  in  the  Hdtel  Matignon 
[the  prime  minister’s'  office], 
[Juppg]  displayed  the  faults  that 
were  to  prove  his  undoing:  an  unbri- 
dled ambition  that  brooks  no  rival,  a 
total  inability  to  show  any  nobility  of 
mind,  an  autocratic  temperament 
that  stifles  any  generosity  of  spirit, 


and  a deafening  arrogance  that 
sparks  unusually  violent  reactions". 

But  Jupp6  wns  not  alone.  Do- 
minique de  Villepin.  general  secre- 
tary at  the  Elysce,  and  Maurice 
Gourdnull-Montagne,  Juppe's  chief 
adviser,  had  had  a hand  in  every 
aspect  of  policy  since  the  autumn  of 
1994. 

Blinded  by  the  success  of  the 
Chirac-Juppe  ticket  eight  months 
later,  tlie  duo  got  it  into  their  heads 
that  the  president  and  his  prime 
minister  “were  invincible,  that  an 
election  can  always  be  won,  that 
public  opinion  can  always  be  turned 
around,  that  the  press  can  be  mani- 
pulated, that  power  cannot  be 
shared  . . . They  believed  Ih  their 
masters,  but  they  also  believed  that 
they  had  become  masters”.  Their 
sin  was  one'of  pride-  ■ 

Unlike  many1  observers,  Jeambar 
believes  Chirac  himself  to  Have 
been  the  main  person  responsible 
for  his  failure  as  a president  His 
personality,- he  argues;  lies  ' at  tlie 
heart  of  events.  hA  man  ctf  instinct" 
rather  than  a strategist,  Chirac  “pur- 


Cocteau 
the  shelf 

Michel  Cournot 


ONE  of  the  quirks 
book  world  Utkin 
information  about 
is  often  revealed  noth, 
biography,  monograph 
but  by  something  nwntsri, 
forwardly  commercial: ,kj 
seller's  catalogue. 

Author*  sometime*  ite| 
tmuor  work  or  give  Ittotfc 
Years  go  by,  then  deafly 
fin  uncial  straits  may  nab 
manuscript  being  offers, 
a publisher  — which imfo 
uncertainties  nnddflfp-i 
to  ail  immediate  (akenib.) 
seller. 

Tlie  bookseller  then  rwj 
existence  and  quolesafnl 
fro  m it,  either  in  an  aiufa 
catalogue  nr  in  one  of  tom 
Specialists,  awure  the  null 
written,  assume  ittohawl-** 
lost  for  ever  or  its  cxisltwi 
not  have  been  suspected,: 
which  case  its  n-emergUi 
change  our  perception  off- 
writer  and  Itis  or  her ntn<- 
oi*«  rrv, 

A Geneva  bookseller  hi- ! 
published  a Jean  Cocteu 
catalogue.  In  i(,  we  leered! 
existence  of  Elisabeth  P<fl' 
three-act  kitsch  comedy  C- 
wrote  in  1912.  It  issdiie 
Italian  lakeside pnlniwr! 
carries  a st  rung  whiff  wfc- 
This  ties  up  willi  anoiiw- 
known  Cocteau  work  nuts 
in  live  cnluUiguo,  IsolaBdh- 
fine  long  poem  of  IfllO.vt 
evokes  a trip  to  the  islandt 
Cocteau  and  his  nwttoW 
to  have  made  three 
his  father's  suicide.  f 
Tlie  catalogue 
Cocteau's  translation  of 
Shakespeare's  A MWiuniF 
Night's  Dream,  which  daw 
1912-M,  and  which  MP'f- 
lloved  lost.  Codwiti'siw®  ■ 
niinoIntioiiH  in  the  niargnT"' 
man  uscri|  it  throw  AWj: 

new  light  on  the  am  g 
Diaghilev  ballet  Parade  11-' 
whose  libretto  was  a 
alone  hi  Cocteau's  UlcW) 
(July  4) 


guardian  weekly 

July  27  1897 


APPOINTMENTS/COURSES  1 9 


sues  his  political  advantage  wit  I mill 
asking  himself  Imw  lie  will  handle 
1 1 tings  later  on  . . . Even  when  hr 
goes  (Imiugh  Ihe  motions  of  pro- 
jecting himself  into  the  future,  he  is 
living  only  for  the  present". 

The  great  misunderstanding  that 
lay  at  tin-  heart  of  lh<- 1995  presiden- 
tial campaign  wns  entirely  due  to 
that  confusion  of  priorities:  to  desta- 
bilise his  rival  Edouard  Halladur 
aitd  give  himself  some  political 
breathing  space.  Chirac  played  at 
being  n leftist. 

But  "the  sorcerer’s  apprentice" 
did  such  a good  job  of  it,  with  all  his 
talk  of  the  "social  fracture",  that  he 
was  "trapped"  and  did  not  know. 
Itow  to  "establish  a link  between  ah 
election  campaign  based  on  a confi- 
dence trick  anti  a presidency  that 
hinged  on  a return  to  the  truth''. ' 

But  a more  pathetic  dimension 
also  came  into  play.  “The  key;  fo  the 
' disaster  lies  in  the  confusion  be- 
tween politics  and  eriiotions,"  Jeam- 
bar contends.  "Bahadur's  betrayal 
[by  standing  as  a candidate  against 
Chirac]  removed  ills  last  illusions 
about  the  human  race,  if  He  still  had 
any  . .' . tt  was,  then,  a totally  disillu- 
sioned person"  who  became  presi- 


PROJECT  MANAGER 

Tajikistan  £18,333  p.a. 

Devastated  by  the  collapse  of  tha  Soviet  Union  and  the  civil  war  of  1992-3,  families 
returned  to  their  homes  In  1B94  which  they  found  damaged  or  destroyed.  Many  of  the 
men  in  these  families  were  killed  or  afraid  to  return,  leaving  female  headed  households  very 
vulnerable  and  with  little  economic  Independence.  SCF  5 programme  initially  aimed  to  support 
these  women  In  rebuilding  their  lives  and  their  confidence,  to  gain  access  to  services  and 
contribute  to  the  process  of  reconciliation. 

From  August  1997,  SCF  will  work  with  the  government  to  expand  the  poverty  alleviation 
ptogi  aroma  by  building  on  progress  to  date  and  supporting  partner  organisations  to  cany  out 
similar  small  scale  projects  across  Khatlon  and  other  districts  of  Tajikistan. 

You  will  be  responsible  for  the  management  and  development  of  the  poverty  alleviation 
programme  in  Khatlon  district  and  for  building  the  capacity  of  SCF  staff  and  local 
communities  and  organisations  as  well  as  developing  the  programme's  advocacy  work. 

You  will  have  at  least  2-3  years'  overseas  project  management  experience  which  will 
demonstrate  resource  and  staff  management  skills;  strong  analytical,  planning  and  reporting 
skills  including  monitoring  and  evaluation;  and  a good  understanding  and  commitment  to 
sustainability  and  participation.  Russian/Farsi/Tajlk  or  at  least  tha  ability  and  willingness  to 
learn  Tajik  is  essential. 

This  post  has  accompanied  status  and  Is  offered  on  a 19  month  contract.  The  salary 
should  be  tax  free.  You  can  also  expect  a generous  benefits  package  Inducting  accommodation, 
flights  and  other  living  expenses. 

For  further  details  and  an  application  form  please  wriie  to  Janet  Curtis- Broni,  Oversows 
Personnel,  SCF,  17  Grove  Lane,  London  SE5  8RD.  Fax:  01 7 > 793  7610. 

Closing  date:  22nd  August  1997. 

SCF  aims  to  be  an  equal  opportunities  employer. 

Save  the  Children  Y 

■ WnrWInn  tor  a hatter  world  fnr  nttilrimn 


(lent  in  May  1995.  sobJJ 

liml  become  ilistfltchMWJ 

tics  at  the  very  iww*  ... 
was  taking  up  his  place  id 
lory  books.  . v. 

The  “disastrous  coinwp 
Chirac's  tendency  to  WJ 
himself  and  JuPP^-S 
gave  rise  “to  an  UI1 


presidency.  , ~ 

Jeambar  wonders  **?• 
will  be  able  to  rise 
ashes  of  “this  tragic  ' 
do  that,'  lfe  will  ha** 
himself  from  die  stlwl* 
donned  and  siqiply 
coming  president"-  WjjL 
bar  surmises,  will  be  7! -9 
task".  ' 


SULTANATE  OF  OMAN  \ 

HAZARDOUS  WASTE  EXPERT/ 
ENVIRONMENTAL  CONTROLLER 

The  Ministry  of  Regional  Municipalities  & Environment  (MRME)  invites  applications  for 
the  above  post  in  the  Directorate  General  for  Environmental  Affairs. 

Bequirements 

M.Sc./Ph.D.  In  hydrogeology  environmental  engineering:  IB  years  practical  experience 
in  hazardous  waste  and  industrial  waste  management,  groundwater  pollution  control 
and  environmental  Impact  assessment  procedures.  Previous  Middle  East  experience, 
computer  literacy  and  fluent  In  English. 

Bggponslbilitjeg 

Word  on  a nation-wide  basis  In  close  co-operation  with  the  Head  of  Water  & Waste 
Management  and  other  senior  staff  of  the  Directorate  General  for  Environmental 
Affairs  in  all  required  environmental  aspects  of  hazardous  waste  management 
programmes;  groundwater  pollution  control  and  oilfield  production  water  management 
policy  development:  database  management;  inspection  programmes;  incident  reports, 
environmental  permit  development;  EIA  requirements  and  training  of  Omani  staff. 

The  position  Is  based  at  the  Ministry's  head  office  in  Muscat  both  the  work  scopB  will 
relate  to  all  Regions  of  the  Sultanate  therefore  travel  and  site  visits  will  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  position. 

Conditions 


MAKE  YOUR 
MARK  IN 
PUBLISHING 


*iK'°  UJ 

Ml  A, 


Hum  1U  GORDON 

university 


Directeurijean-Mt^l 

World  cdpywffilit: 

"©Le  Monde., 

All  rights  •kkFSSfe'fii 


PUBLISHING  STUDIES 

PgCert/PgDip/MSc* 

Applications  are  invited  for  this  uniquely  designed, 
career-related  course.  Covering  all  aspects  of  modern 
publishing,  this  innovative  programme  enables 
students  to  gain  the  qualifications  and  skills  required 
for  employment  in  the  publishing  industry. 

Course  features  include: 

• Full-time  & p8rt-time  (distance  learning)  provision 

• ESF  funding  available  for  full  time  study 

• Focus  on  Electronic  Publishing 

• Strong  emphasis  on  businass/management  skills 

• Work  placements  (lull-time  study  only) 

• Contort:  Lesley  Gunn,  School  of  /ii/iwuwliiw  & Matin. 

The  Hubert  CunhuUnirosili/M  ting  Sired,  Aberdeen.  Sailand  A/M  5/W. 
Tel:  (01224)  262963  Fax:  (01224)  262969 

•Eirht  tootle  Uhn  advUblt. 


Association  of  Commonwealth  Universities 

UNIVERSITY  POST 


Special  Grade  "C"  expatriate  package  c/w  housing  & return  travel  to  point  of  origin. 
Please  reply  with  full  CV  to  Dr  Sadlq  Bln  Abdulhuasaln  Al-Muscati,  Director 
General  for  Environmental  Affairs,  MRME,  P.O.  Box  323,  Muscat,  Postal  Coda 
113,  Sultanate  of  Oman. 

A-Qne  page  summary  only  may  be  faxed  to  the  Ministry  at:  (+968)  696460 
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AFRICA  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Stellenbosch  (South  Africa) 
West  Indies  (Jamaica) 

AU8TRALIA 
La  Trobo  (Victoria) 

LaTrobo  (Victoria) 

Melbourne 

Newcastle  (New  South  Walos) 
Queensland 

MONO  KONG 

Hong  Kong  Polytechnic  Unlv. 
Hong  Kong  Polytechnic  Unlv. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Auckland 

Auckland 

Auckland 

Auckland 

Auckland 

Canterbury 

Canterbury 

Otago  (Dunedin) 

Otago  (Dunedin) 

Otago  (Dunedin) 

PACIFIC 

PNGUT  (Papua  Hew  Ciumoaj 
PNGUT  (Papua  New  Guinea) 
PNGUT  (Papua  New  Guinea) 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

Oxford 

Oxford 


P/AP  General  Design  & Technology 
L Computer  Literacy 
Systems  Analyst 

AP  Economics  (Economic  Theory) 

AP  Economics  (Et  annul  t Theory/ 

Quantitative  Economics) 

L French 

SL  Hama  Economics  Education 
L Pol  nice  I & Administrative  Studies 
L Counsellor  Education 
L Educational  Psychology 
L Special  Education 
L Philosophy  of  Education 
L Sociology  of  Education 
PfSL  Nature  Conservation 
P & SDL  Anatomy 

Chair  In  Accounting  A Financial  Management 
Chair  In  Palliative  Care  (Public  Health) 

Chair  In  Biochemistry  & Molecular  Biology 
Dean.  Faculty  ol  Medicine  & Health  Sciences 
Deputy  Vice-Chancellor  (Research) 

ASP  Fashion  Design 
P/AP/ASP  Management 

UnNorsIty  Librarian 
L Social  Anthropology 
L Biological  Anthropology 
Clinical  Tutors  Optomeliy 
L Pharmacology 
L Education 
L English 

L Clinical  Pharmacy 

Dean.  Dunedin  School  of  Mrdicino 

L Pharmacology 

5L/L  Mining  Processing 

Laboratory  Manager.  Dopl  ol  Mining  Engineering 
Workshop  Manager.  Central  Engineering  Workshop 


P Astronomy 
P Arabic 


REF.  NO. 


W45931 
W4S93? 
W45933 
W 15948 

W45949 

W45950 

W45951 

W45952 

W45953 

W45954 

W45955 

W45956 

W45957 

W45M0 

W45923 


W45928 

W45939 

W4M40 

W45959 

W45941 


W45929 

W4595B 


W45934 

W45935 

W45935 

W4S937 

W459J0 

W45928 

W45927 

W45943 

W4S9M 

\M-tb%D 


W4S9LM 

W4MZG 

W.15PIL' 


AMraria/ious.  P • Prolessor.  AP  - Assort t/s  Professor.  ASP  - Assfrfj/if  Ptoiessot. 
SL  - Senior  Lecturer;  L - Lecturer 

For  tulhBr  details  ol  any  of  the  above  stall  vacancies  please  contact  the 
Appointments  Department,  ACU,  36  Gordon  Square.  London  WC1K  DPF,  UK 
(Internal,  tel. +44171  8133024  (24  hour  answerphone);  lax +44  171 B13  3D55, 
e-mail:  applsrBacu.ac.uk),  quoting  reference  number  of  posl(s).  Details  will  be 
sent  by  slrmaU/tlrit  class  post.  A sample  copy  ol  the  publication  Appointments 
In  Commonwealth  Universities,  Including  subscription  details , Is  evsilable  Irom 
the  same  source. 

Promoting  educational  co-operation  throughout  the  Commonwealth 


A senior  management 
opportunity  in  the  Balkans 

Regional  Representative 

Rased  in  Sarajevo  - 119,007  UK  nmi-taxalilc  Accommodation 
plus  comprehensive  benefits  package 


On  film  requires  an  experienced 
manager  tor  its  Llalkam  programmes. 
The  emphasis  of  Oxlam's  work  is 
shitting  from  large  rebel  programmes 
towards  a Tolus  on  (he  needs  and 
rights  ol'  marginalised  groups  such 
as  disabled  people.  The  management 
ol  lliis  changi’  will  be  complex 
ami  demanding,  and  will  require 
excellent  strategic  ami  team  maunge- 
meni  skills. 

Willi  an  annual  budget  ol  over  £2.5 
million,  2(H)  local  and  10  iiiiernational 
stall',  you  will  help  tin-  leans  to  hut  her 
rd i ne  programme  strategics.  You  will 
also  have  let  analyse  mmpicx  situations 
and  represent  key  miircrm  to  tlie 
International  community. 


Essential  skills:  • at  least  i years'  expeiieme 
:u  a Senior  Managei  within  the  voluntary 
.sector  • pit, veil  aliflil)  In  analyse  complex 
situations  and  pursue  advocacy  and 
lobbying  issues  • previous  experience  of 
rcllei  ujul  development  work  • ex|ieiiwein 
team  I m tiding  * ability  to  monitor  and 
manage  a Luge  programme  budget. 

Fm  further  i idoiui.it  in  H and  an 
iip|iiu<uioi!  form  |ile,ise  send  a Inge 
slumped  address  til  envelope  In: 
Interniitiimal  Human  Rew  mires.  Ox  linn, 
271.  Hanlmry  Kci:ul,  Oxford  0X2  7DZ 
quilling  ref:  OSfKWBAMVCAV.  1 3. rang 
dale;  I Mill  August  luteiviesV  elate: 
eariySeplemlier. 

rounrtod  in  UM7. 0>tivn  wvKl  pcopio  loganmt  ol 
race  01 IMI0OII  In  tfnir  atruggh  aeUnst  puusMy.  W«'UK 
wd  Ifftonj  la  a menflM ' «l  W*am  MtmoUonN.  nrAiitlMr 
tntOnhaMn  olwui  Warn: 


tXFAM 

Working  for  a Fairer  World 

Oxfuin  UK/licl+iul  h writing  to  tie  mi  «\iud  n^inuriiiy  emptiiyer 
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Kramer  versus  Kramer’s  alma  mater 


After  provoking  a storm  of  protest  among  fellow  gays, 
accusing  them  of  being  obsessed  with  sex,  he  has 
now  taken  on  America's  straight  establishment  to 
create  a place  for  gay  studies  at  Yale  University. 

Mark  Tlran  on  the  battles  of  Larry  Kramer 


£t\  M ME  CREATED  a cut- 
ma  1#1#  tore  that  In  essence 
W W killed  us.  It's  time, 
therefore,  to  admit  that  and  to  create 
a new  culture  not  ao  aexually-cen- 
tred,u  says  Larry  Kramer,  screen- 
writer, poet,  novelist  and  Aids 
activist,  as  he  finishes  his  toasted 
Portobello  mushroom  sandwich. 

Such  remarks  have  angered 
many  gays.  They  accuse  Kramer  of 
trying  to  Impose  Victorian  values  on 
a culture  that  positively  celebrates 
sexuality,  in  a manner  typified  by 
The  Farewell  Symphony,  latest 
novel  by  Edmund  White,  consid- 
ered America’s  foremost  gay  writer. 
Kramer  has  denounced  the  book  as 
irresponsible,  a9  well  as  heartless 
and  boring,  for  its  non-stop  deple- 
tion of  faceless  sex. 

"Surely  life  was  more  than  this, 
even  for  — especially  for  — Ed- 
mund White.  He  did  not  spend  30 
yews  with  a non-9top  erection  and 
an  asshole  busier  than  his  toilet," 
Kramer  writes,  in  characteristically 
blunt  style,  in  the  gay  and  lesbian 
magazine  the  Advocate.  Kramer, 
who  lives  with  his  longtime  lover, 
ni’chitect  David  Webster,  asserts 
Mint  gay  writers  have  cheapened  the 
gay  experience  by  constantly  har ly- 
ing on  about  sex. 

"One  thing  our  writers  are  not 
teaching  us  about  is  love.”  lie  goes 
on.  ‘How  to  love  another.  How  to 
love  another  gay.  How  to  tave-our- 
selvea.  Or  respect.  How  to  respect 
each  other  and  ourselves.”  Kramer’s 
own  contribution  to  the  gay  novel 
genre  was  Faggots,  written  in  1978, 
which  contains  more  than  its  share 
of  graphic  sex  scenes  as  the  hero, 
Fred  Lem  is  h.  eventually  gives  up 
the  handsome  Dinky  because  the 
relationship  is  not  based  on  commit- 
ment and  love. 

For  someone  who  tested  HIV- 
positive  in  1986,  but  who  believes 
lie  was  infected  years  earlier, 
Kramer,  now  62,  knows  lie  is  living 
on  borrowed  time.  With  intimations 
of  mortality  he  has  nailed  his 
colours  to  the  mast  in  the  culture 
wars  that  are  flaring  anew  within  the 
gay  community.  He  deplores  the  re 
turn  of  unsafe  sex,  prevalent  in  the 
1970s,  voicing  opinions  that  have 
earned  him  the  hatred  of  many 
gays.  "You  cannot  have  sex  indis- 


criminately with  multiple  partners, 
who  are  also  doing  the  same,  with- 
out spreading  disease,  a disease 
that  has  for  many  years  also  carried 
death.  Nature  always  extracts  a 
price  for  sexual  promiscuity,”  writes 
Kramer,  who  attributes  the  return 
of  unsafe  sex  partly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  protease  inhibitors,  drug 
cocktails  which  have  slowed  the 
onset  of  Aids.  These  allow  gays,  he 
argues,  to  indulge  in  unprotected 
bcx  in  the  belief  that  the  new  drugs 
provide  a sort  of  safety  net. 

He  criticises  Andrew  Sullivan,  the 
British  journalist  and  former  editor 
of  the  New  Republic,  for  going  over- 
board on  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
tease inhibitors.  In  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  earlier 
this  year  Sullivan,  also  HIV  positive, 
argued  that,  thanks  to  the  new  treat- 
ment. Aids  has  become  manageable 
and  death  no  longer  an  inevitable 
consequence.  Kramer,  who  has  not 
taken  protease  inhibitors,  believes 
the  effect  of  such  medication  lasts 
only  a couple  of  years. 

In  addition  to  his  tirades  against 
the  gay  obsession  with  sex,  Kramer 
has  taken  on  the  straight  establish- 
ment, battling  with  Yale  University 
in  a bid  to  win  a permanent  place  for 
gay  studies  at  America’s  top  univer- 
sity. Kramer  went  to  Yale  in  1983. 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father,  his  older  brother  and  two  un- 
cles. It  was  not  n hnppy  lime.  He 
was  an  English  literature  student, 
and  was  just  discovering  his  homo- 
sexuality in  a fraternity-centred  in- 
stitution. He  tried  to  commit 
suicide,  and  after  his  stomach  was 
pumped  out  he  was  told  he  could 
stay  if  he  went  into  therapy.  Four 
decades  later  he  has  just  had  an- 
other unhappy 
episode  with 


Yale:  the 


university  has  spurned  his  offer  of 
several  million  dollars  for  a tenured 
professorship  in  gay  studies  and  a 
gay  student  centre. 

It  was  a replay  of  on  Incident  two 
years  ago,  when  Yale  returned  a $20 
million  offer  from  another  alumnus, 
Lee  Bass.  Kramer  has  just  broken 
off  nine  months  of  negotiations  car- 
ried on  through  an  exchange  of  let- 
ters and  conversations  with  Yale’s 
provost,  Alison  Richard.  The  stum- 
bling block  was  his  demand  for  a 
permanent  chair,  which  the  univer- 
sity considers  an  intrusion  into  its 
academic  independence. 

“Larry  Kramer  is  clearly  a pas- 
sionate advocate  and  very  creative 
writer,”  Dr  Richard  told  the  New 
York  limes.  “But  my  task  is  not  to 
honour  or  give  in  to  passionate  ad- 
vocates. My  task  i9  to  figure  out 
what  >9  in  Yale's  interests." 

Kramer  acknowledges  that  Yale 
does  offer  courses  on  gay  and  les- 
bian studies,  but  argues  that  the 
issue  is  one  of  permanence.  "I'm  not 
willing  to  fond  visiting  professor- 
ships — I want  somebody  there 
when  I die.  To  me  it  is  uncon- 
scionable and  unacceptable  for 
them  to  use  the  money  that  way,  es- 
pecially when  it's  my  money,"  says 
Kramer,  who  made  his  fortune 
partly  from  a lucrative  stint  ns  a 
screenwriter  in  the  1960s.  a decade 
spent  mostly  in  London.  Kramers 
must  notable  success  was  Women 
In  Love,  which  he  produced  and  for 
which  he  wrote  the  screenplay.  He 
became  a millionaire  about  10  years 
ago,  thanks  to  the  investing  acumen 
of  his  brother. 


Kramer  kept  plugging 
away  at  Yale,  despite  what 
he “describes  as  its  snouly 
attitude,  because  of  its  reputation  as 
America's  foremost  university.  A 
breakthrough  there  and  thr  rest  of 
America’s  academic  establishment 
would  have  followed.  But  he  has 
now  withdrawn  his  offer.  "In  back- 
ing away  from  this  Yale  thing  with- 
out my  usual  gritty 
attitude.  I’ve  learned 


that  I'm  bigger  and 


better  than  Yale  and 


latest  in  a 


long  line  of  I 


Nailing  his 
colours  to  the 
mast . . . gay 
campaigner  Larry 
Kramer  tested 
positive  for  HIV  in 
1986,  and  knows  he 
is  living  on 
borrowed  time 


crusades  for  Kramer,  who  founded 
in  1981  Gay  Men's  Health  Crisis,  an 
organisation  he  now  disowns  as  "a 
bunch  of  ninnies.  He  accuses 
GMHC  of  failing  to  push  Washing- 
ton hai-d  enough  on  Aids  research, 
setting  back  the  cause  five  or  six 
years.  He  went  on  to  form  a more 
radical  offshoot  Act  Up  (Aids  Coali- 
tion to  Unleash  Power),  now  just  a 
shell  organisation  in  the  US,  al- 
though the  Paris  branch  is  active, 
recently  sheathing  the  obelisk  on 
tile  Place  de  la  Concorde  with  a 
giant  condom.  GMHC  meanwhile 
remains  the  largest  Aids  advocacy 
group  in  the  United  States. 

Establishing  a permanent  profes- 
sorship at  Yale  is  a natural  continua- 
tion of  Kramer’s  activism.  "The  next 
battle  is  getting  stuff  taught  in 
schools,"  he  says.  “We  lived 
through  Aids,  now  we  have  to  docu- 
ment all  of  that." 

Ferhnps  his  ultimate  document 
will  be  the  long  novel  that  he  has 
been  working  on  for  the  past  20 
years,  now  running  into  2,000 
pages.  Entitled  The  American  Peo- 
ple. it  will  be  a fictional  history  nl 
America,  tolling  the  story  of  gays' 
contribution  to  the  republic. 

"One  of  the  many  things  I’ve 
learned  is  that  history  isn’t  vt-rv 
truthful.  It  has  tint  Wn  vi-rv  inclu- 
sive of  gays,  and  my  book  will  la- 
one  in  which  gays  plav  a much  nmre 
important  pari  than  people  realise. 
For  example,  llli-iv  is  evidenc  e thill 
Abraham  l.inoiln  had  a very  illicit*' 
and  passiimaie  lout -year  low  affair 
with  a man  railed  joshua  Speed.” 
Kramer  says,  a loiiteiilimi  sure  to 
set  tile  Cal  amongst  tile  pigeuiis 
ammig  historians,  already  in  a tizzy 
because  ol  the  l henry  that  President 
llumuis  Jefferson  had  a long  uflair 
with  a slave. 

Apart  i rou i his  magnum  opus, 
Kramer  is  also  win  king  on  a project 
to  collect  data  about  HIV  on  a se- 
cure Internet  site  with  the  hacking 
of  IBM  and  its  I plus  subsidiary. 
The  idea  is  that  every  iktsoii  with 
HIV  can  enter  data  on  the  site,  liter- 
ally on  a daily  basis,  to  provide  infor- 
mation on  what  combination  of 
drugs  lie  or  she  is  taking.  From  llud 
mass  of  information.  Kramer  hopes 
to  provide  a database  that  will  allow 
doctors  to  discover  what  treatments 
work  best.  "This  is  historic  because 
such  data  has  never  been  collected,” 
says  Kramer,  clearly  excited  about 
(lie  project.  He  may  be  living  on  bor- 
rowed lime,  but  Kramer  is  making 
full  use  of  tile  moments  left  to  him. 

Perhaps  his  ultimate 
document  will  be  the 
long  novel  he  has 
been  working  on  for 
the  past  20  years, 
telling  the  story  of 
gays’  contribution  to 
America.  'History  hasn’t 
been  very  inclusive  of 
gays,  and  In  my  book  they 
will  play  a much 
more  Important 
part  than 
people 
realise' 


Every  Intern 
crash  has 
a silver  lin^ 

Joanna  Coles  jnSjjf 

T HERE  is  a cruciilaa,.  s- 
I Roberts’s  new  monefc 
Friend's  Wedding,  In 
anxious  to  retrieve  hera^ 
from  his  new  fianefc,  sari- 
bogus  e-mail.  Purporting bfc 
his  father-in-law.  It  su^i, 
himself  a proper  Job  fogg; 
ing  around  as  a sports  npm 
ox-boyfriend  receives  It,  & 
to  be  genuine  and  uses^bK 
cusc  to  call  off  the  wed&j 
Wlial  is  striking  about  ifo 
the  villain  is  not  Rbfaetivta 
the  communication  nhck< 
but  the  e-mail  itself. 

Three  years  ago,  emdn 
ceived  in  America  Map/* 
Remember  Disclosure,  £. 
woman  who  sexually  Ie- 
man?  There,  the  hero  wj 
*crven  e-mail  which  pronkk? 
clues  for  Michael  Dougin 
slimy  Demi  Moore.  The mr^- 
clem  . E-mail  isgood  Nwr.i 
week's  Internet  crash, whiiL 
millions  of  ■'-mails  toben-v 
sei  nlcr.  An  lerira  is  not  sv 
The  repositioning  of 
bad  guy  may  fie  subtle. kf! 
a n i h ivali-nc • i < wards  the ; : 
reliance  mi  drunk  c. 
i could  nlniusl  lu-ar  tin- toko 
of  relief  .muss  the  I'niitd;-: 
the  *\s|em  crashed  LiMaei 
1 1 w.is  irnsiratinjf.  but 
respite.  A genuine  i-xnw:  * 

■m  and  discover  that 
ing  instruction. 

The  average  nwHwc-- 
the  l foiled  States  may  m?i- 
send  »»r  receive  1 7ft  clew •' 
sages  or  documents  a to  * 
think  Mini  it  it  isnlonfc*' 

i hey ’re  not  burdening  y«i!- 
survey  discovered  71  pffv" 
malingers  feel  overwhelnittf 
volume  of  messages. 

List  week's  crash'd^ 
crease  nervousness  about  K’ 
bilily  of  e-mail.  As  the  surte1 
on  In  show,  new  teclmolos 
actually  replace  previoww- 
comimmk’ation,  it  sinwfc;i 
cause  few  people  helieveet* 
gels  there.  This 
•‘bu  ml  ling",  where  I*0!1*,*. 
ihiuiII,  (hen  n fax  to  chew 
got  (here,  and  then  call sw 
to  check  they  got  the  w 
them  about  the  e-mail. 

Fnxual  harassment.  ■* ' ’ 
lent  of  junk  mail,  is 
wanted  development,  sjj . 
harassment,  which  is  ™!’ 

increase.  Over  hrfjW 
say  they  have  rt«W 
"flame-mair,  which 
claim  is  the  most  sophist**  . 
of  office  bullying-  . 

Managers  u nable  to  »?r- 
confrontation  fife'  wv?K 
missives.  Cruel  'Jm'Wjr, 
cope  with  the  guflt  of , 
tkmships  have  even  a*0 : 
with  e-mail.  ‘ ■ . 'T'J- 
Last  week  I 

chain  e-mail.  It  was . 
peal  for  a cancer- 
claimed  it  originated 
■ Hoiise  and  was.;coWP?!  ^ 
Sanctimonious  petition 
"Occasionally  we  & 
medium  for  some 
rather  than  trading 
. waves!'  And  oned IE# 
like  this  bring 
lowing!  us  to  count  ouW’rJi 
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Lost  and  found  in  the  world’s  largest  maze 


Paul  Webster  in  Reignac  ££ 
sur  Indre  rediscovers  the 
past  at  an  environmentally 
friendly  corn  labyrinth 


FROM  a helicopter  70m 
above  the  world’s  biggest 
maze,  families  can  be  seen 
wandering  through  nearly  5km 
of  green-fringed  alleyways, 
enjoying  die  age-old  pastime 
of  getting  lost 
The  bird’s-eye  view  is  of  a 
ringed  planet  among  satellites, 
each  with  logical  geometrical 
patterns  that  look  more  like 
easily  read  maps  than  puzzles. 

But  on  the  ground  foe  logic  Ih 
lost  nmong  foe  2 m -high,  strictly 
aligned  cornfields.  They  provide 
the  framework  for  frustration 
and  eventual  triumph,  essential 
to  die  mythology  of  labyrinths 
representing  humankind's  ability 
to  overcome  the  setbacluj  of  Ufe. 

lanbcllc  de  Beaufort,  die 
dynamic  force  behind  this  new’ 
farm  of  environmentally  friendly 
tourism  — which  is  shortly  to  be 
exported  to  Britain  — believes 
(hat  (lie  concept  of  temporary 
labyrinths  among  growing  crops 
could  bring  about  a resurgence 
of  interest  in  n pastime  that  has 
seen  dozens  of  pagan  and  reli- 
gious forms  since  prehistory. 

ul  have  been  cataloguing 
European  mazes  and  there  seem 
to  be  only  about  100  left,  about 
60  per  cent  in  Britain,"  she  said. 
“Unfortunately,  even  in  Britain 
many  of  them  urc  in  ft  poor  slate. 
In  France,  a labyrinth  engraved 
in  the  floors  of  cathedrals  was  a 
normal  feature  which  pilgrims 
traced  on  their  knees  to  symbol- 
ise a chequered  voyage  to 
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Maze  from  maize ...  on  aeriul  view  of  isnbclle  de  Beaufort's  Reignac  creation 
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heaven,  but  these  have  been 
systematically  pulled  out." 

A former  newspnper  advertis- 
ing manager,  Ms  de  Beaufort  de- 
cided to  create  her  new  form  of 
labyrinth  near  Reignac  village, 
80utli  of  the  Loire,  after  her  part- 
ner, Bernard  Ramus,  an  archi- 
tect, read  ail  nr  tide  about  a 
maze  among  fields  of  maize  in 
the  United  States. 

**The  farmer  had  cut  swathes 
through  growing  corn  but  we 
developed  a technique  in  which 
the  com  is  planted  in  pre-deter- 


mined  patterns  to  create  myste- 
rious pnths  throughout  summer 
and  autumn,"  she  sold.  "Last 
year,  we  experimented  oil  n 
small  scale  and  more  than 

80.000  people  turned  up  — 

3.000  in  one  day.  This  year, 
there  arc  37  acres  nnd  six  differ- 
ent styles  of  mazes  that  repre- 
sent English,  African  and 
Scandinavian  patterns." 

Thousands  of  people  spent  the 
nights  of  the  foil  moon  among 
the  fields  south  ofTours  with 
jugglers  and  conjurers.  Until  the 


corn  in  cut  in  the  autumn,  day- 
time visitors  will  take  part  In  n 
continual  game  centred  on  the 
Wizard  Of  Ox,  hi  which  20  ac- 
tors will  ehlior  guide  or  mislead 
confused  families  heading  for 
the  magician’s  lair. 

In  the  menu  lime,  Made 
Beaufort  has  been  making  a list  of 
surviving  mazes  in  the  belief  that 
a labyrinth  revival  is  imminent. 

Existing  European  designs  are 
mostly  inspired  by  the  Renais- 
sance, when  Italian  influence 
encouraged  foe  rich  to  build 
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outdoor  theatres  or  secret  meet- 
ing places  among  sculpted 
hedges  of  box  or  yew.  In 
Scandinavia,  petal-shaped 
labyrinths  huve  their  origins  in 
pagan  rites,  while  other  styles 
exist  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

Blit  her  catalogue  of  French 
church  mazes  mnkes  sad  read- 
ing. Known  as  Jerusalem  sites, 
they  were  once  part  of  a chain 
lending  la  Santiago  do 
Compostela  in  Spain,  hut  must 
were  destroyed  In  the  1 Bth  cen- 
tury, in  one  ense  because  chil- 
dren used  la  play  on  them 
during  ninss.  There  are  still  ex- 
amples at  Amiens,  Huyoux  and 
Chartres,  but  the  most  spectacu- 
lar, nl  Saint- Omer  in  the  Pus  do 
Calais,  where  the  stones  were 
deeply  worn  by  pilgrims*  knees, 
Iiuh  been  destroyed. 

Ms  dc  Beaufort's  hopes  of  a 
revival  have  been  encouraged  by 
international  lute  rest  in  (he 
Reignac  project,  which  bus 
revealed  n network  of  modern 
labyrinth  designers.  Inevitably, 
Kelgnac's  higgest-iti-thc-world 
title  is  already  under  threat  from 
planned  temporary  or  perma- 
nent mazes  in  Austria  and 
Switzerland. 

Hut  her  copyrighted  methods, 
which  require  the  co-operation 
of  a landscape  gardener  and  an 
artist,  have  been  transplanted  to 
Belgium  this  year  and  talks  lim  e 
started  with  partners  in  Britain. 

“We  seem  to  have  struck  a 
sympathetic  chord  with  a public 
looking  for  something  more 
peaceful  and  more  (hough (fill 
than  commercial  theme  [larks,” 
Ms  de  Beaufort  said  as  she 
talked  of  changing  die  Reignac 
maze’s  design  after  this  year's 
harvest.  “But  when  you  are 
faced  with  nothing  except  a sod- 
den ploughed  field  in  February, 
it  needs  u lot  of  courage  to 
restart  planting." 


Death  by  a thousand  drops  of  water 


in  life.  Let’s  put  our 
here!"  I spiked  it  fanWjB).  ... 


Arsenic  contamination  of 
water  in  Bangladesh 
threatens  millions,  writes 

Suzanne  Goldenberg 

A DISASTER  is  in  the  making  in 
Bangladesh,  where  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  people  are  being  slowly  poi- 
soned by  arsenic  which  has  seeped 
Into  the  water  supply  in  the  south- 
ern half  of  the  country. 

Colourless,  odourless  and  taste- 
less, arsenic  is  a stealthy  killer, 
other  than  switching  to  safe  drink- 
! mS  water,  there  is  no  cure.  Activists 
wgue  tliat  the  sheer  scale  of  the 
contain  ination  qualifies  it  as  a nat- . 
ural  disaster,  although  one  that  is 
slower  moving  than  the  other 
calamities  that  have  afflicted  one  of 
the  world's  poorest  countries. 

“It  is  possible  (hat  almost  half  of 
Bangladesh  is  at  risk,"  said  Dr  Mah- 
milder  Rahman  of  the  Dhaka  Com- 
munity Hospital.  Earlier  this  year 
doctors  collected  skin,  hair  and  nail 
samples  and  tested  water  from  vil- 
lages throughout  Bangladesh,  de- 
lecting dangerously  high  levels  of 
arsenic  in  34  southern  districts 
housing  more  than  50  million.  • 
hi  Char  Ruppur  village,  which 
nestles  among  jackfruit  and  mango  . 
trees  about  16km  from  the  western, 
own  of  Pabna,  they  found  perhaps 
he  most  toxic  water  in  Bangladesh. . 
here  the  concentrations  of  arsenic 
m wells  has  reached  2.09 milligrams 
Per  Mix?  of  water  --  more,  than  200 
_'mcs  l'le  World  Health  Organisa- 
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Hasbia  Begum’B  hands  carry 
foe  lesions  that  indicate  areenic 
poisoning,  PHOTO:  (VfLAF  HQ58A1N 

tion's  maximum  of  O.Olmg  a litre. 

Many,  of  the  families  in  the  raud- 
plastered  homes  have  lost  relatives 
to  a sickness  they  now  blame  on 
arsenic.  Hs9ina  Begum,  tlitn  and 
sheathed  in  p black  printed  sari, 
toys  she  believes  her  brother-in-law 
and  bis  wife  died  because  they  were 
drinking  the  water  from  foe  hand?: 
pump  in  their  shared  courtyard. 

1 Government : engineers  sealed 
the  well  earlier  this  year  -{-  but  too 
late  for  Hasina  Begum,  who  holds 


out  a palm  crossed  witil  the  lesions 
that  indicate  arsenic  poisoning.  She 
says  her  strength  is  oozing  away 
and  her  feet  and  |ialms  arc  burning. 
"I  know  that  I will  die  of  this  one 
day,"  she  says. 

Seven  people  are  reported  to 
have  died  of  arsenic  poisoning  in 
surrounding  villages,  but  local 
activists  and  international  agencies 
believe  most  ol  its  victims  in 
Bangladesh  have  gone  unnoticed. 
So  far,  the  government  has  counted 
only  700  people  showing  the  symp- 
tomatic blackened  skin  and  lesions. 

"It  may  just  be  that  we  have  an- 
other decade  before  we  can  expect 
huge  health  problems,"  says  Dauda 
Wurie,  Unicef’s  water  and  sanitation 
officer  in  Bangladesh. 

The  stow  poison  Is  scything 
through  an  ever  younger  popula- 
tion. In  Biikada  village,  a few  kilo- 
metres down  the  road  from  Char 
Ruppur,  Shahnara  Khatoon,  a shy 
15-year-old,  turns  delicate  fingers 
with  red  nail  varnish  to  reveal  the 
tcll-Uile  lesions.  In  time  the  raised 
bumps  will  merge  into  a yellow- 
brown  crust  on  her  hands  and  feet, 
and  the  arsenic  will  leave  deposits 
which  can  cause  cancers  in  her  In- 
ternal organ  and  on -her  akin.  Doc- 
tors say  she  may  recover  if  she 
drinks  safe  water. 

But  her.  mother,  1 Asiya,  who 
scrimped  far.  years  to  buy  the 
eczema  creams  ordered  by  a doctor, 
unaware  of  the  symptoms  uf  arsenic . 
poisoning,  admits  That,  they  have 
cracked  open  the  seal  on  their  well. 

1 In  part,  it  was  ’desperation  , — 


there  is  no  other  nearby  source  of 
water  — but  it  was  also  a result  of 
public  health  campaigns  to  per- 
suade rural  Bangladeshis  to  forgo 
pond  and  river  water,  which  is  prey 
to  bacterial  diseases. 

Since  1980  Bangladesh  has  in- 
stalled 2.8  million  shallow,  hand- 
pump  tubewells  in  village  homes. 
Local  topography  — water  lies  rela- 
tively close  to  the  earth's  surface  — 
cheap  technology  and  instalment 
plans  that  kept  the  price  of  a shallow 
well  at  about  S35,  have  given  98  per 
cent  of  the  population  access  to 
hitherto  safe  drinking  water. 

But  in  a cruel  twist,  it  is  these 
pumps  tliat  are  proving  the  most 
susceptible  to  poisoning.  Geologists 
say  that  the  arsenic,  which  occurs 
naturally  in  subsoils  has  probably 
been  seeping  into  the  water  supply 
for  decades-  It  has  spread  more 
quickly  in  recent  yeara,  possibly  be- 
cause more  water  is  being  pumped. 

rHE  EXTENT  of  contamination 
is  not  known,  even  tlirough  the 
government  certainly  had  an 
inkling  of  the  problem  10  years  ago. 
In  the  1980s  doctors  delected  wide- 
scale  arsenic  | to!  soiling  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Indian  state  of  West 
Bengal,  and  experts  in  Cnlcultn  ad- 
vised the  Dlmkn  government  in 
1990  that  millions  of  its  people  could 
be  exposed  to  the  same  toxins.;  Des- 
perate to  avoid  a panic,  and  woefully, 
ill-equipped  to  deni  with  the.  prob- 
lem, (he  government;,  remained 
silent-  .it1  -■'* 

Angry  representatives  of  interna- 
tional agencies  . license  - Sheikh 
jlnsinn  Wajcd's  government  of  the 
most  era  veil  cynicism.  Elected  only 


11  months  ago,  it  is  unwilling  10  as- 
sume responsibility  for  a problem  it 
inherited. 

"You  can  not  call  it  a disaster.  It's 
not  an  immediate  effect.  You  have  to 
drink  the  water  for  very  many 
years,  and  we  have  been  observing 
it  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  only," 
said  Aminuddin  Ahmed,  die  chief 
public  health  engineer  and  a mem- 
ber of  die  National  Committee  on 
Arsenic. 

“First  of  nil  we  have  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  problem  before  we 
get  a solution.  £n  one  place,  one  type 
of  solution  is  required,  and  another 
solution  may  be  required  in  another 
situation." 

But  even  the  government  admits 
that  there  has  been  tittle  action 
since  die  committee  was  set  up  in 
1994.  Mr  Aminuddin’s  department, 
charged  with  providing  clean  drink- 
ing water,  has  taken  on  no  new  staff 
and  bo  far  only  200  tubewells  have 
been  sunk  to  replace  foe  600  tainted 
ones  sealed,  Mr  Ahmed  admits  that 
Bangladesh  simply  cannot  afford  to 
supply  drinking  water  by  tanker  to 
remote  areas. 

Meanwhile  the  people  of  Char 
Ruppur  arc  coming  to  terms  with 
their  likely  fnto.  At  first  the  victims 
of  arsenic  poisoning  were  shunned 
by  neighbours,  who  mistook  the  le- 
sions for  leprosy.  Now,  ns  more 
sicken,  the  old  prejudices  have 
fallen  away. 

: "When  I first  used  to;  take  water 
from  other  . houses,  they  yelled  nl 
tm*  and  drove-  me;  awny,"  Hasina 
Begum  ivcplls,  “People  told.  \is  not 
to  touch  anything  near  ilieir  house, 
put  now,  when,  most  iieoplc  qrc; 
infected,  they  dpii't.boliier.": 


24  ARTS 


Early  to  bed  keeps  a legend  funky 


up.  He  engaged  a higher  gear  for 
a funky,  country-soul  treatment 


JAZZ 

Adam  Sweeting 


AY  CHARLES  is  66,  but 
be  seems  so  permanent 
that  he  might  as  well  be 
166,  or  566.  Brought  up  on  a 
healthy  diet  of  blues,  jazz  and 
R&B,  the  Georgia-born  “leg- 
endary genius  of  soul*  has  been 
able  to  sidestep  neatly  around 
trends  like  rock  ’n’  roll  or  disco, 
and  merely  beep  on  perfecting 
hia  idiosyncratic  interpretations 
of  bouI  classics  and  pop  or  coun- 
try standards. 

An  evening  with  Ray  Charles 
1b  also  an  evening  with  his  17- 
piece  backing  ensemble,  since 
he  holds  back  hiB  own  appear- 


ance until  the  band  has  worked 
up  a bit  of  sweat,  blown  the 
smog  out  of  thdr  lungs  and 
popped  their  knuckles.  But  after 
three  lengthy  instrumental  num- 
bers which  dug  progressively 
deeper  Into  big  band  cllch6,  one 
began  to  wonder  if  Ray  had  been 
mislaid  by  the  baggage  handlers 
at  London  airport 
He  was  only  teasing,  hi  a crim- 
son shirt  bow  tie  and  those  per- 
manent sunglasses,  Charles  was 
escorted  to  the  keyboard  by  an 
Immense  minder.  Soon  he  was 
into  the  mellow  chords  of  Georgia 
On  My  Mind,  wheezing  and 
whooping  the  lyrics  according  to 
Us  own  mysterious  sense  of 
time  and  pitch.  The  way  Charles 
gives  himself  so  much  room  to 


stretch  notes,  slide  chords  and 
build  in  spaces  where  it  had 
never  occurred  to  you  that  there 
could  be  any,  while  remaining 
synchronised  with  the  band, 
grows  out  of  the  understanding 
that  can  only  emerge  through 
decades  of  pounding  the  boards. 

Still,  the  maestro  appeared 
restless  and  tetchy,  giving  his 
soundman  an  earbashlng  for 
turning  his  microphone  up  too 
loud,  and  treating  his  baas 
player  to  sarcasm  that  didn’t  go 
down  well  with  Its  victim.  Could 
there  be  a hint  of  tyrannical 
bandleader  behind  Charles's 
trademark  expression  of  grin- 
ning, head-thrown -back  bliss? 

The  arrival  of  the  five-piece 
Raelettes  seemed  to  cheer  Ray 


ml  Cant  Stop  Loving  You,  and 
put  slide  into  I Believe  lb  My 
Soul  with  violent  left-hand  key- 
board flourishes.  But  Just  as  it 
seemed  that  the  legend  might  be 
finding  the  groove,  the  MC  de- 
clared that  that  was  all,  folks. 
Even  genius  sometimes  needs 
an  early  night 

John  Fordham  addai  On 
paper,  there’s  no  better  combi- 
nation of  famously  talented 
fortysomething  postbop  gurus 
than  the  Herbie  Hancock  New 
Standard  Allstars.  But  if  this 
generally  exhilarating  jam  had  a 
downside,  It  was  that  in  a band 
of  leaders,  nobody  has  ever 
heard  of  a short  solo. 

This  is  often  the  price  of  stag- 
ing the  kind  of  all-star  extrava- 
ganzas that  does  much  to 
promote  jazz  to  wider  audiences 


and  expand  the  reputation, 
great  players  Hke  all  rixonft 

gig  (as  well  as  Hancock,  Mb 

Brecker,  John  Scofield,  Dm 
Holland,  Jack  DeJohnettenl 
Don  Alias  formidably 
percussion).  And  there  were 
plenty  of  momenta  to  occadui 
sharp  intake  of  breath — 

Hancock’s  mix  of  qolcUker 

and  dynamite  in  Bolosonsm 
by  Peter  Gabriel  and  Prim*. 

Dave  Holland,  a bawUtdri 
circuitousness  on  the  fewslon 
tunes  and  a darting  biteniityia 
fast  ones,  delivered  a subllne  i 
solo  on  Norwegian  Woodmda 
ferocious  one  on  Stevie 
Wonder’s  You  Got  It  Bad  Girl  I 
This  band  of  greats  had  lb 
ears  and  the  experience  to  be i | 
great  band.  Maybe  muaica%  I 
and  the  circus-act  virtuosity  ! 
required  for  this  kind  of  road-  I 
show  just  don't  mix.  i 


Garden 
of  delights 

GALA 

Edward  Qreenfleld 

/F  ANYONE  felt  apprehensive 
about  die  future  of  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  no  one  was  showing 
it  at  the  Farewell  Gala.  After  all  the 
disasters  and  criticisms,  this  was  a 
gala  of  enjoyment  and  hope,  closing 
an  era  at  Covent  Garden  before  2 K 
years  of  renovation  and  rebuilding, 
but  pointing  forward  to  another  time. 

It  turned  out  to  be  as  starry  an 
event  as  you  could  ever  want,  culmi- 
nating in  the  return  of  Placido 
Domingo  as  an  Incomparable  Otello 
in  the  final  scene  of  Verdi's  opera, 
preceded  by  a much  younger  super- 
star,  already  bitingiy  powerful  in 
logo’s  creed.  Bryn  Terfel. 

Terfel  also  led  the  ensemble  in 
the  Final  fugue  from  Verdi's  last 
opera,  Falstaff,  again  conducted  by 
Sir  Georg  Solti,  music  director 
laureate,  at  84  as  electric  as  ever. 

Special  ovations  came  earlier  for 
Sir  Colin  Davis  as  another  previous 
music  director,  and  for  Edward 
Downes,  now  in  his  45th  year  con- 
ducting the  Royal  Opera,  an  in- 
spired interpreter  here  of  Puccini, 
Donizetti  and  Verdi. 

Yet  the  hero  of  the  occasion,  was 
Bernard  Haitink.  Music  director 
extraordinary,  inspirer  and  wise 
leader  as  well  as  searching  inter- 
preter, he^  alone  in  all  the  wrangles 
has  remained  untouched  by  criti- 
cism. By  including  big  ensemble 
works  Hke  Wagner's  Parsifal  and 
Boito's  Mefistofele,  he  hopes  to 
keep  the  company  together. 

As  always  in  such  events,  the 
main  problem  was  cramming  every- 
one in,  and  ensembles  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  With  ballet  splen- 
did party  pieces  came  from  mag- 
netic dancers  Sylvie  Guillem,  Darcy 
Bussell,  Irek  Mukhamedov  and 
Tetsuya  Kumakawa. 

The  ore  operatic  item  fully 
staged  was  the  pub  scene  from  Brit- 
ten's Peter  Grimes,  with  the  storm 
raging  outside,  still  electrifying  in 
Elijah  Moshi oaky’s  skeletal  produc- 
tion. 

. How  apt  that  the  fu*st  solo  voices 
to  be  heard  were  those  of  two  veter- 
ans, Elizabeth  Bainbridge  as  Auntie 
(32  years  with  the  company)  and 
Sarah  Walker  as  Mrs  Sedley,  joined 
later  not  just  by  Anthony  Rolfe  John- 
son, inspired  in  the  title  role,  but  by 
Heather  Harper  as  Ellen  Orford  and 
Robert  Tear  as  the  drunken 
preacher,  Bob  Boles. 


c,ose  encounters  of  a profit-maldng  kind  . . . Ian  Malcolm  (Jeff  Goldblum),  Eddie  Carr  (Richard  Schiff) 
and  Nick  Van  Owen  (Vince  Vaughn)  come  perilously  close  to  the  dinosaurs  in  Spielberg's  latest  epic 

Profoundly  slick  dross 


CINEMA 

Derek  Malcolm 


££  M F ONLY  we  can  step  aside 
m and  trust  in  nature,"  says 
■ Richard  Attenborough's 
John  Hammond  in  The  Lost 
World:  Jurassic  Park,  “life  will 
find  a way."  This  is  not  the  title 
song.  He  is  just  giving  Steven  Spiel- 
berg's latest  super  epic  a nice  philo- 
sophical finale.  And  considering 
that  half  the  cast  has  been 
crunched,  appropriately  like  pop- 
corn, it’s  nice  to  know  that  the  mas- 
termind of  the  first  movie  has  finally 
changed  his  ways. 

Life  has  clearly  found  a way  for 
Spielberg  to  profit  by  it  in  mind- 
boggling  proportions.  This  is  a bo- 
nanza for  children  of  all  ages,  and 
has  been  so  successful  that  It  hardly 
needs  reviews,  which  is  just  as  well 
since,  special  effects  apart,  it  looks 
like  a director  on  automatic  pilot, 
characterising  his  dinosaurs  with 
more  avidity  than  the  humans. 

_ Underneath  the  technical  profi- 
ciency, there  is  nothing  we  haven't 
seen  before  in  a hundred  other 
monster  pictures,  right  down  to  Jeff 
Goldblum's  Ian  Malcolm  (no  rela- 
tion), whose  awful  warnings  about 
interfering  with  nature  come  true  in 
front  of  his  eyes,  and  Arliss 
Howard’s  chief  villain,  who  wants  to 
capture  the  dinos  as  "mqjor  league 
toys"  for  display  at  a San  Diego 
theme-park. 

The  characters  are  plastic  and  the 
script,  taken  from  Michael  Crich- 


ton's novel  by  David  Ivoepp,  Is  there 
only  to  make  the  action  seamless. 
That  was  true  of  the  first  film.  Bui  it 
is  even  more  true  of  this  which, 
even  when  it  has  a sense  of  humour 
— a small  boy  wakes  his  parents 
and  tells  them  there’s  a dinosaur  in 
tlie  garden  — does  not  have  the 
charm  of  ET. 

Site  B is  the  island  where  the  pre- 
historic animals  of  Jurassic  Park 
were  genetically  engineered  and  are 
now  presumed  extinct  But  Ham- 
mond knows  better  and  wants  a 
small  party  of  scientists  to  do  a 
recce.  Malcolm  leaves  well  alone 
until  he  hears  that  his  girl  (Julianne 
Moore)  is  among  them  as  a palaeon- 
tologist And  along  with  him  goes 
his  Afro-American  daughter,  stowed 
away  after  a quarrel  about  absent 
parenthood. 

Once  there,  they  see  the 
dinosaurs  lolloping  about  in  friendly 
fashion,  even  allowing  Ms  Moore  to 
stroke  their  noses.  But  it’s  not  long 
before  the  baddies  arrive,  led  by 
Pete  Postlethwaite  as  a white  hunter 
determined  to  bag  a live  bull  Tyran- 
nosaurus Rex  as  a trophy. 

This  annoys  the  beasties,  and  the 
film  becomes  a chase  movie  with  all 
stops  out,  ending  with  a King  Kong- 
like  episode  in  America: 

The  special  effects  brook  no  argu- 
ment, bring  marginally  better  than 
those  of  the  first  time  round,  and 
wrapped  around  the  camera  like 
chocolate  around  ai)  ice-cream.  That 
is  all.  The  rest  is  amazing  dross  from 
the  man  who  made  Jaws,  Close  En- 
counters and  ET  — and  Schindler’s 


List.  Tie  film  hasn't  the  visceral 
thrills  of  Jaws,  the  wonder  of  Close 
Encounters  or  the  sweetness  of  171', 
though  there’s  a homage  to  each.  It’s 
just  profoundly  sliek. 

It’s  an  old  story:  the  ex-lover  who 
arrives  unheralded  at  the  home  of 
tlie  now-married  former  partner, 
stirring  up  memories  and  desires. 
But  old  stories  an:  often  the  best, 
and  if  anyone  cun  turn  the  trick 
again  you  might  expect  to  bank  on 
Michael  Frayn. 

Nick  Hurrnn’s  Remember  Me? 
certainly  lias  a Frayn  screenplay 
that  attempts  to  murder  cliche,  set- 
ting itself  in  a London  suburb  where 
Imelda  Staunton’s  harried  wife, 
constrained  by  20  years  of  a dullish 
marriage,  is  suddenly  presented 
with  Robert  Lindsay,  heart-throb  of 
her  university  days,  who  turns  out 
not  to  want  her,  but  some  spare  cash. 

He’s  got  a Rolls  outside  and  a 
blonde  in  it  (Natalie  Walter),  and 
something’s  gone  badly  wrong  with 
his  high-flying  life.  Unfortunately, 
something’s  gone  wrong  with  life  in 
suburbia,  too:  since  hubby  (Rik 
Mayall)  has  been  made  redundant, 
the  two  children  (Tun  Matthews 
and  Emily  Bruni)  view  their  parents 
with  sneering  horror. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the 
gentleman  caller  is  invited  first  to 
dinner  and  then  to  stay,  with  his 
blonde  in  tow.  Meanwhile  there  are 
two  strange  men  outside,  writing 
for  the  gentleman  caller  to  emerge, 
with  guiiB  akimbo. 

This  is  a comedy  that  intends  to 
ape  Ealing,  but  which  turns  into  an 


out-and-out  farce.  The  problem 
that  the  funnier  it  tries  to 
less  it  tickles  the  ribs.  Tboesi  v 
terrible  sense  of  diminishing  rr  ‘ 
turns  ns  the  film  cranks  up  towi- 
a conclusion  that’s  more  retail  c 
hy Clerical  plotting  than  a prop* 
observation  of  either  the  famOyo 
its  unwanted  visitors  (who  inrtiil 
Brenda  Bletliyn  and  James  Haiti 
holidaymakers  suddenly  pitch-! 
inn i the  giant  mess). 

In  the  end.  Remember  Mr 
serins  to  substitute  pace  and  a? 
hilarity  for  co medic  depth  ol  feev 
But  it  remains  very  well  pM 
occasionally  very  funny  and 
if  highly  coloured,  comment  w 
suburban  desperation. 

It's  weird  to  discover  a Spans 
domestic  comedy  made  sufctr- 
liully  on  a council  estate  in  CamKr 
wi-li,  south  London  rit b » 
Spanish-speaking  cast  augment" 
by  English  actors.  But  at 
Fernando  Colonio's  Tic  Butters. 
Effect  (El  Efecto  Mariposa)  jus 
files  itself  by  giving  n nice  part  tetaj 
chcrishable  Maria  Barranco,  w®* 
per  for  malice  in  Pedro  Almoddwij 
Women  On  Tie  Verge  Of  A M ! 
vuus  Breakdown  was  one  of » 
plcasu res  of  recent  years. 

Barranco  plays  a woman 
40  and  separated  from  her  Enjjn- 
actor  husband  who,  after 
hesitation,  starts  ail  affair  wiib 
visiting  nephew,  thus  predP1™. 
Edward  Ijorcnz's  theory  of  d** 
(illustrated  by  what  happens  acj" 
the  world  when  a butterfly  WJ" 
its  wings).  When  tlie  boy’s 
turns  up  and  beds  her 
neighbour  (James  Fleet), 
though  Lorenz  was  underttM*w; 
mailers  considerably.  «: 

it’s  intrinsically  a pwW 
story,  and  Colomo  drawm  it 
too  long.  But  its  placing  of 
passions  amid  9uch  niun"jj#'  . 
roundings  sometimes 
sequences  almost  worthy 
Leigh,  and  any  film  with  Ban*'.. , 
lias  to  be  watchable.  j ft , . 

Disney's  The  Lady  jj.  ■ 

Tramp  wa9  one  of  the  Boppk®  , ■ 
his  animated  features,  wd  a»® 
of  the  most  brilliantly  dff***j 
rives  back  in  town  in  its  f 
Scope  glory  with  a i 
track  and 
the  third  most  - 
box-office  of  the  fifties.  Tne 


beat  it  were  -The  Ten 
inenta  and  Ben-Hur,  the  ■ L 
spiring  an  American  critic. 
One-line  review:  Loved  Sf 
her.  As  far  as  the  Disney  epk'Qft 
loved  the  mutt-like Tnunpan% 
Lady.  But  then  I always  fogJS 

ne^s  anthropomorphic  8ennn£i 

Ity  hard  to  trite.  It  seema  | 
perfectly  formed  kitsch  now 


the  reputation^  JJiT. 
mat  successful  file1 


i 
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Don  on  the  loose 


DANCE 

Judith  Mackrell 

rHE  Petipa-Gorsky  Don 
Quixote  is  a huge,  baggy 
monster  of  a ballet,  with  a 
ridiculously  contrived  plot  and  daft 
music.  But  iu  the  Kjrov's  produc- 
tion, shown  for  the  first  time  in 
Britain  last  week,  it  is  also  a blissful 
romp. 

What  it  makes  us  see  (which  the 
Royal  Ballet's  current  production 
doesn't)  is  just  how  close  to  music 
hall  much  of  19th  century  ballet  is. 
Unlike  the  brisk,  stripped-down 
staging  of  the  English  production, 
the  Kirov's  retains  all  the  old  creaky 
mime  scenes,  and  the  dancers 
perform  them  ns  broad,  delicious 
farce,  in  the-  hut  Spanish  numbers 
they  twirl  llicir  fans  and  whirl  their 
mauulnr  cloaks  witli  exotic  lient  and  i 
swagger;  in  the  gypsy  routines  their 
eyes  flash  daggers  and  in  (he  Vision 
scene  they  are  adorably  sentimental. 

Tie  point  about  the  Kirov 
(lancers  is  that  they're  totally  unem- 
barrassed by  the  work's  hokiness. 
They  may  have  the  most  rarefied 
classical  technique  in  the  world  but 
they  also  know  how  to  let  their  hair 
down.  In  fad,  they  generated  so 
hilarious  and  holiday  a mood  that 
the  audience  was  laughing  and 
clapping  for  more,  like  children  at 
their  first  ballet. 

Tie  dancers,  who  were  high  as 
kites,  also  kept  un  giving  more,  and 
no  one  more  than  Altynai  Asylmura- 
tova,  whose  Kitri  turned  out  to  be  a 
revelation.  This  ballet's  heroine  is 
ofteti  danced  as  a hard-faced  Span- 
ish flirt  — all  flashing  teeth  and 
backbreaking  technique  — and  cer- 
tainly Asylmuratova  can  flaunt  with 
the  best  of  them.  Her  swishing  fan 
crackles  with  static  electricity  and 
she  taunts  us  ruthlessly  as  she 
holds  her  tiny  body  in  long,  know- 
ing pauses  before  exploding  into 
some  particularly  firecracker  step. 

But  she  also  makes  Kitri  irre- 
sistibly interesting  — a tomboy,  a 
witty  slut  and  a sweethearted 
woman.  At  times,  we  can  imagine 


that  she  and  her  lover  Basil  were 
climbing  trees  together  only  a year 
before,  so  wild  and  free  are  their 
spirits. 

When  Kitri  is  caught  in  a high 
hurtling  lift  by  Basil  it  looks  less  like 
a technical  feat  than  reckless  en- 
ergy. When  she  drinks  and  flirts  it  is 
with  rude,  gutsy  mischief.  At  the 
same  time  there's  an  exquisite 
delicacy  in  her  catlike  footwork  and 
a deep  reserve  of  tenderness  in  her 
dancing  that  has  every  man  on 
stage  at  Kiln's  feet. 

Although  Zelensky  plays  Basil  — 
hilariously  — as  a slightly  slow- 
witted  hunk,  his  dnneing  is  unan- 
swerable. Tiere’s  a shockingly 
powerful  stretcli  to  his  big,  tong 
legs  that  produces  steps  of  magnifi- 
cent scale  and  force.  And  though 
every  move  is  finished  to  crisp 
perfection,  lie  bounces  exuberance 
off  everyone  around  him  mi  stage. 

But  these  performances  aren't 
isolated  star  turns.  Tie  whole  com- 
pany is  on  champion  form.  Diana 
Vislmcyvn’s  Kitri  (some  perfor- 
mances) may  be  more  conventional 
than  Asylnturalova's  — k-ss  vividly 
playful  with  the  music  and  the 
character  — yet  her  dancing  is  spec- 
tacular. In  her  early  twenties,  she  is 
extremely  flexible  hut  already  has 
astonishing  strength  and  authority. 
Her  movements  are  perfectly 
placed,  yet  she  is  visibly,  and  excit- 
ingly, pushing  to  find  her  own  per- 
sonal poetry  in  them. 

She  also  plays  Kitri  as  a young 
woman  sweetly  besotted  with  Basil 
who.  danced  by  Fnrauk  Ruzinmlnv. 
is  much  more  of  a blatant  flirt  than 
Zelenksy.  With  his  huge  dark  eyes. 
Haring  nostrils  and  black  curls  this 
Basil  thinks  he  is  the  catch  of  the 
town  — and  in  many  respects  he  is. 
Ruzinialov  can  still  produce  strings 
of  pirouettes  to  make  us  drool  and  a 
lovely  feline  jump.  But  his  stamina 
is  much  less  certain  than  it  used  to 
be  and  so  is  his  grasp  of  character. 

By  the  end  of  the  performance  he 
was  gazing  at  Kitri  with  a romantic 
agony  that  made  you  wonder  if  he 
thought  he  was  in  Act  n of  Giselle 
rather  than  the  wedding  cele- 


Blnbint  flirt . . . Farouk  Ruzimatov  as  Basil  PMOicc.n’*pn  lauhic a. vi- 


brations of  Don  Q.  But  no  one  cared. 

Tatiana  Amosova  danced  the 
Queen  of  the  Dryads  with  a lavish 
but  utterly  serene  line,  Ilya  Kuznet- 
sov's Espada  was  a brilliantly  heart- 
less exhibitionist,  and  Vladimir 
Ponomarev  as  the  Don  stumbled 
heroically  through  the  ballet  look- 
ing eerily  like  an  illustration  from 
Cervantes  with  his  hollow  fanatic’s 
eyes  and  long  querulous  fingers. 

Maybe  best  of  all  was  Viktor 


I’ll  give  you  cock-a-doodle-doo 


TELEVISION  I 

Nancy  Banka-8mlth 

EVERY  9oap  needs  a family  who 
are  a blot  on  the  landscape.  The 
Grundys,  the  Dingles,  the  Corkills. 
It’s  an  odd  thing  but,  given  time, 
these  pulsating  pustules  always  mu- 
tate into  pets.  Look  at  the  Grundys. 
They  are  being  kind  to  skylarks. 

Then  it’s  time  to  start  again  with  a 
new,  unimproved  injection  of  low- 
life. 

Coronation  Street  (Granada), 
rather  stalled  in  respectability  re- 
cently, has  imported  the  Bnttersbys 
and  their  foul  brood.  It  says  much 
for  Ken  Barlow  as  a teacher  that 
Leannc-  and  Toyah  Battersby  have 
passed  through  his  hands  without  a 
mark  on  them.  Their  ghetto-blaster 
makes  the  walls  bulge  like  a blown 
tin.  "Ncssun,"  as  Pavarotti  re- 
marked, "dorma." 

It  makes  the  street  quite  wistful 
about  the  last  tenant,  Don  Brennan. 
Don's  history  was  a bumpy  ,one. 
"He's  locked  up  in  one  of  those  lu- 
natic asylums  after  he  burned  this 
chap’s  factory  down  and  then  he 
fried  killing  his  wife  by  drowning 
her  in  a taxi." 

But,  fair's  fair,  apart  from  the 


thump,  thump  of  his  wooden  leg 
and  a tendency  to  gas  himself  on 
Christmas  Day,  you  hardJy  knew 
Don  was  there.  In  fact,  he  wasn’t  all 
there. 

Last  week  Curly,  the  dampest  of 
men,  Ignited.  Flames  issued  from 
his  nostrils  and  smoke  from  his 
ear9.  Breaking  through  massed 
ranks  of  Battersbys,  he  seized  the 
ghetto-blaster  and  dashed  it  to  the 
pavement. 

Silence  like  a poultice  came  to 
heal  the  blows  of  sound. 

Apart,  that  is,  from  shrieks, 
threats  (“You'll  pay  for  this!"  "I  bet 
it’s  more  than  you  ever  dlclIT)  and 
the  soft  scrunch  ns  Les  Battersby 
headbutted  Curly.  Laying  to  rest 
with  one  blow  both  Curly  and  the 
theory  that  you  can't  hit  a man  tn 
glasses. 

Which  brings  me  effortlessly  to 
Neighbours  From  HeflQTV) 

It  is  a popular  misconception  that 
the  countryside  is  die  place  for 
peace  and  quiet.  “My  dear,"  as 
Ernest  Tiesiger  said  of  the  Somme, 
"the  noise!  And  the  people!"  . 

When  Richard  Jobson,  wlip  used 
to  be  a punk  rocker,  got  up  the  nose 
of  the  local  Ipndownpr,  Sir  Pieville 
Bowman  Shaw,  he  found  himself 
living  next  to  a pile  of  pig  shit , 


The  9heer  physical  Intensity  of 
the  smell  just  smacked  you  really 
hard  in  the  face."  The  court  agreed. 
Sr  Neville  was  not  gruntled.  “What 
the  hell  next!  Good  lord,  on  the 
Continent  the  Swiss  — they’re 
hygienic  — the  farmers  sleep  over 
their  animals  for  warmth.” 

You  have  to  watch  out  for  the 
local  nabob.  After  John  and  Brenda 
Laws  bought  a cottage  for  the  view, 
their  local  landowner  planted  a row 
of  Cupmm  Uylandii  (“the  most 
virulent  and  notoriously  aggressive 
trees”)  which  blotted  out  their  light. 
Tiey  believe  lie  hopes  to  buy  it 
back  at  a bargain  price. 

Michael  Jones,  a man  so  round  of 
face  and  spectacles  he  could  go  on 
qs  Mr  Pickwick  without  rehearsal, 
has  founded  a Cupressus  Lcylnndii 
Victim  Support  Group.  Tiey  pass 
tlie  nibbles  and  exchange  horror 
stories  about  being  buried  alive. , 

I suspect  country  landowners  arc 
disconcerted  by  tlie  bounce  of 
urban  newcomers. 

John  Rllchlng8,  woken  at  dawn 
by  a cockerel,  has  videoed  the  fowl 
daily  for  seven  years,  calculated  the 
nuisance  on  a logarithmic  scale  and 
is  pursuing  t)ie  council  for  . malfea- 
sance. I'll  give  you  cock-a-doodle- 
doo. 


Ireland  2, 
England  0 


THEATRE 

Michael  Bllllngton 


Fedotovs  conducting,  which  mi 
deeply  honours  Mutkus's  score  that 
instead  of  the  usual  choppy  se- 
quence of  dance  numbers  we  heard 
music  of  almost  symphonic  fluency. 

This  Don  Q lias  been  a wonderful 
opener  to  the  Kirov  season.  Nut  only 
does  it  promise  so  well  for  the  next 
few  weeks  but  also  flamboyantly 
wipes  out  the  memory  of  the  dispir- 
ited company  who  danced  the  Nut- 
cracker in  Britain  last  Christinas. 


The  most  Batters  by-like  case  was 
Dorothea  Graham's.  She  was  being 
evicted  for  noise  and  nuisance  at  the 
instigation  of  her  next  door  neigh- 
bour (“He  ain't  got  a heart!  He’s  got 
a swinging  brick!")- 

The  TV  crew  had  contrived  to  be 
in  the  house  while  Dorothea 
shouted  at  the  press  outside  (“Scav- 
engers! Vultures!”).  She  was  not 
one  to  go  quietly  or,  indeed,  do  any- 
thing quietly.  She  has  the  flowing 
hair,  fluent  style  and  tear-soaked 
gravel  voice  of  women  who  beg  on 
the  Tube  with  children  in  their 
arms. 

Tie  lings  they've  said  about  usl 
It's  Ail  Untrue!  'Oos  going  to  want 
me  next  door  to  them  now  after  tlie 
way  they've  blackened  ipy  charac- 
ter? Nobody  wants  to  live  next  door 
to  the  neighbour  from  hell  as  such." 
Large  lumps  seemed  to  have  fallen 
off  tlie  wall  of  llic  room.  Possibly 
something  to  do  with  n recent 
a rated  raid  by  the  police. 

. Murk  you,  the  item  which,  hit 
home  hardest  was  . Marjorie, 
doggedly  watching  the  24  hours  of 
video  surveillance  every  day  In  case 
her  neighbours  threw  dirt  .in  her 
pond  or  eggs  at  her  conservatory. 
Absolutely  nothing  happened.  Tt 
sometimes  takes  hours.  I can't  take 
my  eyes  off  viewing  in  case  I miss 
anything."  , 

Oh,  I know,  dear,  I know. 


I A ALL  know  that 
\/\  / English  drama  is,  in 
V V Tynan's  words,  n 
procession  of  glittering  Irish- 
men. But  Conor  McPherson's 
The  Weir , at  London’s  Royal 
Court  Theatre  Upstairs,  is 
exceptional  — a spellbinder  that 
transfixes  you  like  die  Ancient 
Mariner’s  tnlc  and  proves  that 
McPherson  can  combine  the 
monologue  form  of  This  Uim- 
Tree  Bower  nnd  St  N Minins  with 
sparkling  dinlogue. 

Tie  less  said  of  the  plot,  the 
better;  you  should  discover  il  for 
yountelvcs.  lint  the  m-liun  dikes 
plnre  in  n small,  rural  Imr, 
complete  with  smoking  stove,  in 
the  Sligo  nr  I Antrim  urea  on  n 
windy,  wintry  night.  The  regu- 
lars’ tippling  is  interrupted 
when  Finhur,  tlie  local  property- 
owning  hotshot,  brings  inn 
fugitive  from  Dublin,  Valeric, 
who  Inis  just  bought  a bouse  in 
the  nrcii.  As  the  men  show  i 

Vnleiiv  hi iwk-uml- white  bur-  ! 

mom  photographs  of  tlie  neigh-  1 
homing  weir  mid  uhliey,  tlu  y 
sdirt  to  spin  n series  of  super 
i min  nil  tides. 

Km  h story,  in  classic  fnsliion, 
reveals  something  about  its 
teller,  .hick,  the  crusty  bnclieloi 
gnnige  owner,  shows  his  love  of 
language  hih!  a fireside  yarn. 
Finbnrdispluys  the  insecurity 
concealed  by  his  cock-of-the- 
walk  strut.  And  Jim,  Jack's  quiet 
helpmate  tethered  to  his  aged 
mummy,  unspools  his  own 
preoccupation  with  death. 

But  McPherson's  play  is  much 
more  than  a series  of  hair- 
raising  ghost  stories.  It  offers,  in 
a little  over  00  minutes,  an  ex- 
traordinarily rich  picture  of  Irish 
rural  life,  of  its  superstitions,  its 
solitude,  its  strong  pecking 
order,  its  clannish  resentment  of 
outsiders  — especially  the 
German  tourists  who  arrive  like 
swallows  each  summer. 

McPherson  Is  also  saying 
something  about  sexuality  and 
the  nature  of  the  Irish  imagina- 
tion, about  the  residual  fear  of 
women  and  about  the  incapacity 
of  theae  tale-telling  men  — with 
the  exception  of  the  sympathetic 
barman  — to  accept  real-life 
tragedy  as  articulated  by  Valerie, 

No  praise,  in  fact,  Is  too  high 
fora  play  full  of  the  echoing 
sadness  of  disappointed  lives  or 
for  Ian  Rickson's  production  and 
Rae  Smith’s  design.  Exact  in 
every  detail,  they  turn  us  Into 
pub-vqyeurs  perched  on  rickety 
chairs. 

The  acting  Is  also  perfect.  Jim 
Norton  beautifully  snows  how 
Jack's  flinty  spryness  conceals  a 
aense  of  lost  happiness.  Gerard 
Horan’s  blustering  Finbar, 
Kicmn  Ahern’s  repressed  Jim 
and  Brendan  Coyle’a  taciturn 
barman  have  the  precise  flavour 
of  small- town  life.  And  Julia 
Ford  reveals  with  great  charm 
and  skill  the  source  of  Valerie’s 
rapt  altentivencsB. 

Along  vyith  that  other  Irish 
play,  Welting  For  Godot,  The 
Weir  currently  offers  the  most 
excltiog  evening  in  theatrical 
London. 


26  FEATURES 

Bobby 
dazzler  for 
a prince 

Maev  Kennedy 

7 HE  head  of  Che  magnifi- 
cent new  galleries  at  the 
British  Museum  was  too 
modest  to  steer  the  Prince  of 
Wales  towards  his  favourite 
exhibit,  o broken  bowl  labelled 
in  a slightly  wobbly  hand. 

The  bowl  was  excavated  in 
1059  by  an  1 1 -year-old  school- 
boy, now  Dr  Timothy  Potter, 
Keeper  of  Prehistoric  and 
Roman-British  Antiquities. 

It  is  among  thousands  of 
objects  never  seen  before  by  the 
public  since  the  old  galleries 
were  bombed  in  the  war,  and  the 
department  has  been  camping 
out  ever  since. 

The  Deal  Warrior,  excavated 
in  Kent  with  his  bronze  crown 
still  tipped  rald9hly  over  one  eye, 
came  out  of  store  to  gH2e 
itnnervingly  on  visitors  in  the 
new  galleries  wiiich  opened  to 
the  public  last  week.  Dr  Potter's 
colleagues  were  debating 
whether  to  show  the  prince  their 
apparition. 

Light  from  h skylight  catches  a 
4th  century  silver  fray  engraved 
with  Apollo,  found  at  Corbridge 
in  Northumberland.  When  the 
sun  blazes,  Apollo  and  his  hand 
maidens  are  reflected  back  up  to 
the  roof,  apparently  hlHzing  in 
mid-air. 
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The  Deal  Warrior,  one  of  thousands  of  exliiblts  on  show  for  the  first 
time  in  the  British  Museum's  new  galleries 


“It  signifies  the  rise  of  a new 
pagan  dawn,”  said  Dr  lan 
Klnnes,  probably  joking. 

The  galleries  also  display 
humble  objects  from  Roman 
Britain:  an  almost  complete 
window  pane  from  a bathhouse 


Notes  & Queries  Joseph  Harker 


/S  BEAUTY  really  in  the  eye 
of  the  beholder,  or  can  it  be 
measured? 

DR  STEPHEN  Marquardl,  a spe- 
cialist in  maxillo-fecial  surgery, 
lias  devised  a “scientific  formula  for 
ultimatebeauty  {facial  beauty],  which 
he  calls  the  mask"  (Thnia  Unsworth, 
The  Australian  Magazine,  1997). 
For  example,  the  ideal  mouth  is 
1.618  times  the  width  of  the  nose. 
Apparently  this  works  for  all  elhnic 
groups,  though  the  models  chosen 
do  correspond  to  Western  notions 
of  beauty.  — Pauline  Lionnet, 
University  of  Melbourne,  Australia 


IA/WE/V  were  firemen's  poles 
ir  If  first  introduced  into  fire 
j stations  and  who  invented  them? 

A CCORDING  to  an  exhibit  In  the 
/“»  Fire  Museum  of  New  York  City, 
the  first  poles,  made  of  polished 
wood,  were  used  in  Chicago  in  1858. 
The  first  brass  poles  were  installed 
in  fire  houses  in  Boston  in  1880.  — 
Wo l/gang  Floitgmf,  Boston,  USA 


do  some  aircraft  leave  jet 
If  If  trails  while  others  do  not? 

JAN  LEWIS  Cluly  13)  attributes 
/ vapour  trails  to  water  vapour  con- 
densing in  tiie  cool  air  over  the 
plane's  wings.  This  does,  to  some  ex- 
tent, occur  and  is  often  visible  near 
take-off  and  landing.  But  vapour 
trails  are  caused  by  tile  combustion 
of  fuel  in  the  plane's  engines — fuel 
and  oxygen  plus  a spark  yields  car- 
bon dioxide  and  water  (and  impuri- 
ties). If  one  looks  closely,  one  can  in 


fact  see  that  a four-engined  plane 
will  leave  four  vapour  trails  which 
quickly  merge  into  one.  I believe 
that  the  exhaust  of  some  spy  planes 
has  alcohol  added  to  it  to  prevent 
the  water  vapour  from  condensing 
into  a vapour  trail.  — William 
Hamlin,  Richmond,  BC,  Canada 


/FDOOS  can  understand 
certain  words  like  their  name 
and  "sit”,  how  many  words  could 
they  learn?  Is  it  a matter  of  con- 
ditioning? Could  certain  breeds 
understand  more  than  others? 

IN  HER  prime,  aged  around  seven 
/ years,  our  collle/labrador  cross, 
Cindy,  had  a working  vocabulary  of 
more  than  70  words  and  phrases. 
Besides  the  essential  "sit",  “stay", 
"come  here"  commands,  she  knew 
the  names  of  each  member  of  the 
family  and  also  many  friends.  She 
would  bring  a specifically  named 
toy  or  object  upon  request  and 
could  open  and  shut  doors.  Sadly,  at 
the  grand  old  age  of  15,  she  is  now 
too  deaf  and  blind  to  take  part  in 
such  nonsense.  — Julie  Revell,  Sut- 
ton Cohifield,  West  Midlands 


1A/HAT  is  the  difference  be- 
lf  If  tween  erotica  and  porno- 
graphy? 

\/\/HEN  I was  a student  in  New 
V V York,  our  psychiatty  instruc- 
tor assigned  us  to  go  to  see  an  X- 
rated  film.  We  quickly  discovered 
that  pornography  was  an  X-rated 
film  9hown  at  the  cost  of  $3.50  on 
West  42nd  Street  and  that! erotica 
was  the  identical  film  shown  at 


Up  in  smoke  Enjoying  the  fruits  of  life’s  bounty 


in  Sussex,  an  iron  frying  pan 
and  die  only  complete  Roman 
spade  ever  found,  made  from 
one  piece  of  ash. 

Dr  Potter’s  glee  at  his  new 
kingdom  was  irrepressible.  “It  1h 
all  a bit  bobby-dazzling,  isn't  it!" 


$7.00  un  East  59th  Street,  a tonier 
neighbourhood.  — Jonathan  Neio- 
mark,  Lakewood,  Washington,  USA 


\Af**Y nre  MPs  not  allowed  to 
If  If  call  each  other  liars  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  we  ull 
know  this  is  a prerequisite  fur 
the  job? 

rHE  question  answers  itself:  an 
MP  is  not  allowed  to  call  another 
MP  a liar  because  he/she  would 
thereby  be  telling  the  truth,  thus  con- 
travening parliamentary  etiquette.  — 
Laurens  Otter,  Wellington,  Salop 

Any  answers? 

\ A /MY  do  multiplication 
V V tables  end  at  1 2?  — Cyril 
Howard,  Ham,  Sumy 

JN  PREPARING  for  our  parents’ 
/ 70th  wedding  anniversary,  my 
siblings  and  I would  he  grateful  to 
learn  what  follows  gold  and  dia- 
mond. If  nothing,  can  anyone 
suggest  a suitable  substance?  — 
Ronald  Higgins,  Hereford 

I A /HERE  does  the  phrase 
V V “pregnant  pause”  come 
from?  — Andrew  May,  Maidenhead, 
Berkshire 


Answers  should  be  e-malled  to 
Weekly@guarcllan.c6.uk,  faxed  to 
0171/+441 71 -242-0985,  or  posted 
to  The  Guardian  Weekly,  75  Farring- 
don  Road,  London  EC1 M 3HQ. 

The  Notes  & Queries  website  Is  at  . 
http://nq.guardian.co.uk/ 


/T  MWS  only  a year  or  so  ago  that 
smoking  cigarettes  here  was  n 
hit  of  a bind.  There  was  nut  much 
pleasure  to  be  had  in  the  rough,  low 
quality  weed  grown  haphazardly  in 
the  mountains,  and  the  imported 
Russian  varieties  were  little  better. 
But  that  has  all  changed.  Thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  HAT  and  its  local 
subsidiary  Uzbat,  smoking  has  taken 
on  a whole  new  dimension.  Uzbek- 
istan has  joined  l lie  rest  of  the  world. 

No  one  of  course  has  (old  the 
people  here  (hat  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  beginning  to  fee!  a little 
squeamish  about  the  habit  and  that 
law  suits,  taxes  and  lighter  controls 
are  forcing  companies  to  scout  out 
remoter  hunting  grounds. 

But  let's  not  be  too  pessimistic 
about  all  this.  Thanks  to  a $300  mil- 
lion investment  by  BAT  In  return  for 
a 51  per  cent  share  in  Uzbekistan's 
tobacco  monopoly,  spanking  new  fac- 
tories and  fermentation  plants  are 
underway,  leaf  research  is  gathering 
momentum,  and  the  future  is  secure 
for  60.000  farm  workers  whose  lives 
are  now  lied  up  in  the  industry.  They 
will  be  kept  on  their  toes  if  animal 
sales  targets  of  25  milliuu  cigarettes 
by  the  end  of  the  century  are 
reached  and  Uzbekistan  becomes 
the  hub  of  cigarette  production  in 
Central  Asia.  There  could  even  be  a 
little  more  w«irk  for  doctors  loo,  and 
no  doubt  BA  l'  will  chip  in  for  a new 
hospital  or  two  when  the  limc 
cennes.  They  certainly  get  full  marks 
for  promotional  events,  fashion 
shows  and  sponsorship  of  deserving 
projects. 

'Hie  first  we  knew  of  the  invasion 
was  from  huge  “Go  For  It!"  slickers 
un  hotel  and  restaurant  walls, 
closely  followed  by  startling  Lucky 
Strike  targets  on  bus  stops  and  shop 
windows.  But  the  brightest  idea  of 
all  was  to  give  smoking  a national 
identity.  Foreign  brand  names  were 
one  tiling,  but  what  Uzbekistan  re- 
ally needed  was  a label  of  its  own. 
And  so  the  (lag-ships  were  born,  in 
large  and  king-size,  designed  in  lu- 
minescent Coca-Cola  colours.  At 
last,  here  were  cigarettes  that 
Uzbeks  could  really  be  proud  of. 

It  was  around  this  lime  that  our 
trolley  buses  won*  transformed 
overnight,  Imndpninlrd  in  brilliant 
mis  and  whites,  inlu  mobile  ciga- 
rette packets.  Too  bad  the  brand 
name  Saraton,  chosen  to  lead 


Uzbekistan  into  smoku^  ^ 
was  actually  Arabic  (wfeto 
mouth  of  Cancer,  butlhen^ 
speakers,  even  less  those  *i»cj . 
(lersland  the  language,  j* 
short  on  the  ground  hereof, 
are  likely  to  make  tliecomwft.- 
Uzbat  has  been  careful  foi*, 
health  warning  regulations,  a 
on  its  local  varieties,  ahho^i 
same  cannot  be  said  for  Its 
brands  produced  in  the  cnci 
Some  indicate  that  the 
General"  is  more  than  a fob: 
cented  about  the  habit  and  ti 
"smoking  by  pregnant  wwwq 
result  in  foetal  injury,  prate 
birth  and  low  birth  weight",^” 
ers  that  smoke  contains  ok 
monoxide,  while  the  restart^ 
uously  empty  of  any  advice.  ftkL: 
to  imagine  whom  the  Engfeiv? 
ings  are  targeted  at,  since  ttek 
guage  is  no  more  than  a I# 
sought-after  twinkle  in  most  pev  n 


The  Nobel  Prize-winning  poet  Derek  Walcott  talks  to 
Maya  Jaggi  about  his  sense  of  settlement  in  St  Lucia 


FROM  his  balcony  in  St  Lucia, 
Derek  Walcott  gestures  ca- 
sually towards  the  luxuriant 
sunset,  beyond  flame-orange  Flam- 
boyant trees  to  the  cobalt  Caribbean 
sea.  “Wouldn't  you  have  difficulty 
leaving  this  place?"  he  pauses  be- 
fore murmuring  his  own  verdict  on 
the  island  of  his  birth:  "Knockout." 

Hie  Bounty.  Walcott’s  first  collec- 
tion o t poems  since  winning  the 
Nobel  Prize  fur  literature  in  1992, 
though  tinged  with  elegiac  sadness 
— for  Ids  mother  and  his  fellow  poet 
and  friend  Joseph  Brodsky  — is 
lumynl  by  ;i  sense  of  nature's  almn- 
damv  ami  huim-vi  lining. 

Now  f»7,  he  luis  spent  die  past  till 
years  a "fortunate  traveller"  be- 
tween his  tiuv  Antillean  island  and 
die  wider  world,  teaching  in  the 


The  Bounty  can  be  read  along- 
side Walcott's  meditative  Nobel 
lecture.  The  Antilles:  Fragments  Of 
Epic  Memory.  It  works  against  a 
ered,  with  grey-green  eyes  and  a contemptuous  misreading  of  the 
feature  that  makes  him  affection-  Caribbean,  as  '‘Illegitimate,  rootless, 
ately  known  to  some  St  Lucians  as  mongreiised".  He  quotes  Fronde: 
The  Moustache”.  We  talk  in  the  "No  people  here  in  the  true  sense  of 
studio  where  be  paints  water-  the  word." 
colours,  against  tire  sound  of  waves  “What's  compressed  in  300  years 
that,  as  he  says  in  The  Bounty,  of  Caribbean  experience  is  enor- 
“soothe  in  their  unrest".  mously  epical.  We’ve  had  our  extinct 

The  title  poem  is  ait  elegy  to  his  Aboriginals,  the  Caribs  and  Arawaks: 
mother  Alix.  a schoolteacher  who  our  holocaust;  slavery;  indenture; 
died  some  years  ngu.  Walcott  re-  migration.  We've  had  our  battles  — 
calls:  "I  had  to  go  away  a lot  and  this  island  changed  hands  13  times 
leave  her;  she  had  to  move  into  a between  French  and  British.  But  that 
nursing  home, 
which  is  always 
agonising-  I'd  visit 
her  hut  have  to 
leave  ret  i« -ali  illy." 

His  father,  a 
draftsman,  died 
aged  3d.  "younger 
than  my  son  is 
now".  Walcott 
remembers  his 
mother  as  "hav- 
ing the  actress 
thing  in  her". 

"Her  example 
was  phenomenal. 

Her  voice  in  the 
house,  and  my 
father's  pictures 
and  hooks.  I 
didn’t  have  any 
other  future  in  my 
head  than  to  write 
and  draw  and 
paint.  1 never  had 
any  outdid  of 
choice,  which  is  a 
benediction." 

The  elegy  cites 

“my  business  and  Walcott:  ‘I'm  lucky  1 didn't  go  abroad.  I much  prefer 
duty,  the  lesson  to  have  been  here  in  a difficult  but  formative  time' 


sought-after  twinkle  in  nioslptv]?  Bailed  Stales  and  staging  proditc- 
cves  and  the  admonitions  in  ri  tkatsuf  his  40-otltl  plays.  But  with 
present  form  arc  unlikely  to  w Nobel  prize  money,  he  ex- 
anv  of  I heir  required  destination  dianged  the  rented  cottage  on  the 

beach  in  which  he  wrote  his  epic 

rHE  7V advertisements iL  P*'"  "mem*  <1W»  lor  a house 
fully  |iavt.  n0  siid)  l£j>  built  for  himself  and  his  Geriuan- 
]>i vl elisions  and  prww'i  IVmish  partner.  Sigvitl. 
girlfriend-filled,  tiappy-cver-aftrf'-  Htaaks  to  what  Teats  called  the 
lure,  full  of  smoky,  fa£  bounty  of  Sweden . I m settled  m an 
evenings.  Cigarettes  will  tro-'r  «lix;mely  beautiful  location,  with 
buys  t.m,  into  brigiit-evedsp.-  T daily  .•xullatwn  of  waking  up  by 
jawed  hunks  with  gkWngist:  •«.  he  says  in  the  resonant 

ever  ready  to  ford  any  river#*';  *bv«  tnnkv  Vam  n captivating 

any  mountain  for ihe girl (hqk  ™k’r-  ,ltsi  !!°l  ****'*  X* 

Girls  are  still  a fairly  hirdc/:  *"*'  >>"* 

T""  ?'"  ' j fLS;  >*«  Wo.  whether  with 
shnul.1  no  «!»'*«"»*•’  tike  the  painter  Dunatao  St 

m the  nut  Omer  and  George  Odium,  foreign 

Suddenly  smoking  is  note-  in  countr y-5  new 

dtels  sport  any  owe-*'  labour  government,  or  with  Creole- 
Itvotly  game  for  everywki-  sptaki  Iocals  ^ fr  , 

and  Uzbek  youth.  btfery  at  Gros  Islet,  a fishing 

inamstrennt  of  Western  nUge  whose  wooden  shacks  are 

fashion  fot  70  years,  a dwarfed  by  passing  tourist  cars, 

players  of  ull.  . ...  Walcott  has  spoken  of  the  ftsher- 

And  with  , *^at  o . f°Ik  made  heroes  of  his  Antillean 
Moi  i-ih  and  their  Mariborowu  * Odyssqy,  Omeros,  as  "illiterate 
ruling  wiki  and  free  w*  fbut]  there  to  be  read".  He  aays:  "If  I 
capita  list  prairies,  and  k J go  down  to  Gros  Islet,  each  face  has 
Holds/ Nabisco  bidding  t - its  own  sculpture,  but  they  become 

in  u game,  with  LOO  rail - wmething  beyond  their  own  natural 
Central  Asians  on  Utc  iiw'i  flesh  — iconic,  emblematic.  There's 


everything  to  play  for. 


A Country  Diary 


a sense  of  their  faces  being  grooved 
ty  the  daily  life  we  all  share." 

His  own  face  is  similarly  weath- 


you  taught  your 

sons,  to  write  of  the  light's  bounty 

on  familiar  things". 

Unlike  many  peers,  Walcott  left 
the  Caribbean  only  in  the  mid- 
1970s,  having  narrowly  missed  the 
one  island  scholarship  to  Oxford  Cl 
had  terrible  mathematics") . He 
stayed  to  paint  and  work  on  the  craft 
of  poetry,  “perfection's  sweat". 

“I’m  lucky  I didn't  go  abroad;  I 
much  prefer  the  route  I took,  to  have 
been  here,  writing  in  a difficult  but 
formative  time.  To  have  a sense  of 
working  against  a sense  of  futility, 
but  the  compensation  of  a new  place 
as  the  empire  was  fading,  with  new 
people  and  a new  history  you  had  to 
reinvest  in  and  redescribe." 


concept  of  history  is  based  on  absur- 
dity; massacre,  death." 

Walcott  insists  the  Antilles  have 
another  kind  of  history,  the  sea 
keeping  no  records  or  ruins.  "In  a 
big,  powerful  country  with  a ‘his- 
tory’, the  ruins  arc  more  important 
than  the  people.  We  don’t  have  that, 
because  we  weren't  ‘great’  in  that 
sense.  And  it's  good:  it  annihilates 
the  idea  of  history  as  progress. 
Here  there's  only  the  primal, 
blessed  experience  of  waking  up  to 
the  reality  of  the  earth." 

Walcott,  who  has  African  and 
European  forebears,  revels  In  the 
potential  of  the  Caribbean's  racial, 
cultural,  linguistic  melange,  "human 


variety  more  exciting  than  Joyce's 
Dublin".  His  insistence  on  "one  liter- 
ature In  several  languages”  — Eng- 
lish, French,  Dutch  and  Spanish  — 
remaps  Ute  Caribbean  Basin  as  n 
cultural  goldmine,  extending  not 
just  to  the  islands,  but  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  Faulkner's  Missis- 
sippi to  Garcia  Marquez’s  Columbia. 

We  should  not  bo  astonished  at 
the  fertile  foment  of  Caribbean  liter- 
ature since  the  1950s,  he  tit  inks, 
since  “there  was  a lid  placed  on  that 
voluble  genius  for  centuries".  But 
he  rails  against  “second-rate"  gov- 
ernments and  their  "indifference" 
towards  artists;  St  Lucia  lacks  a 
national  museum. 
"It's  not  vision 
that’s  required, 
just  it  kind  »»f 
thinking:  I need 
to  have  a loaf  of 
bread  and  some- 
where to  It aug 
picture -s." 

With  Brodsky, 
Walcott  says,  he 
“shared  a very 
hannl  ami  »»l>- 
sceae  sense  of 
humour",  adding: 
‘Tin  blessed.  I’ve 
had  great  friends 
— Si  Minus. 

Heaney.  Joseph, 
great  poets  with- 
out tiny  affivtntion 
or  pomposity." 

The  verse  en- 
ters Brodsky's 
voice.  "livery 
elegy  is  a tribute: 
the  voice  be- 
comes a vessel  of 
the  lost  voice  — 
■ the  route  I took,  whether  Hardy 
photo  n!'3el  PiRR.-  on  Swinburne,  or 
Auden  on  Yeats." 

Some  poems  in  The  Bounty 
foreshadow  Walcott's  own  death. 
“Lowell  once  said  we're  in  a tune 
when  our  friends  die  daily.  As  you 
get  older,  you  open  a paper  and  it’s 
almost  a slaughter.  So  it's  a matter 
of  preparation;  not  of  preparing  to 
(tie  — that’s  pompous,  like  ordering 
your  own  tomb.  But  one  acknow- 
ledges gratitude  towards  what's 
there.  The  inheritance  is  the  conti- 
nuity: that's  the  bounty.  So  you’re 
not  here,  so  what?  Tomorrow,  the 
same  sea  will  be  bright  and  sliiny, 
somebody’ll  be  saying  it's  great. 
There’s  no  weeping,  but  the  bene- 
diction of  having  lived  — it  means 
you're  going  to  die.  You  never  flunk 


Virginia  Spiers 

CEVENNES:  We  walk  west  from 
St  Martin  on  the  Ardeche. 
Cherries  are  picked,  peaches  and 
apricots  ripe  and  fields  of  black- 
currants harvested  by  machine.  In 
the  hills,  away  from  fertile  valleys 
and  overhanging  river  cliffs,  vast 
tracts  of  land  are  virtually  uninhab- 
ited, wooded  with  box,  juniper  and 
evergreen  oak,  harbouring  wild 
boar. 

Past  subsistence  farmers  have 
left  their  mark:  tiny  stony  plots  sur- 
rounded by  massive  walls  of  labori- 
ously picked  limestone;  gnarled 
mulberries  with  sweet,  white  fruit, 
their  leaves  once  essential  for  the 
defunct  silk  industry;  dilapidated 
terraces  of  sweet  chestnuts,  and. 
around  Pont  de  Montvert  in  the 
upper  Tarn,  tiers  of  terraces  built 
from  granite  boulders,  watered  by 
leats  and  growing  wheat  until  the 
1950s.  Higher  up,  near  the  Tarn’s 


Bubble  and  squeak 


source  at  Belle  Coste,  £jll  O ^ H / 

flowery  pastures  with  |*g  CLI  IK 

tinns,  we  hear  the  distant tM»  

sheep  bells,  evidence  thin*  Tim  Radford 

humance  flock  has  armed-  • — 

A few  days  later  we  cm®  *?*  Wcanoes:  Crucibles  of  Change 
small  flock  at  Col  SdMeM'j  Wchard  V Fisher,  Grant  Heiken 
under  the  watchful  eyes“£*:  ^ Jeffrey  B Hulen 
herd  and  his  dogs.  Urt  m**!'  University  Press  317pp  £25 

passed  by  a few  weeks  s&P* 


ging  down  the  graded  [ O AN  QENNARO,  alias  St 
mossy  beeches,  along  Januarlua,  interceded  with 

ridges  of  convoluted,  ^ God  to  save  Naples  from 
schist  above  deep.  wbodetW , i«t  Vesuvius  in  685,  1631  and 
Ten  years  ago  we  nt eta | *707,  In  1881 , Princess  Ruth 


/ stony  plots  sur-  Ten  years  ago  we  nitt  jn  jggj  ( princess  Ruth 

*e  walls  of  labori-  somd  800,  preceded  by  Iprjjg  wiikuani  stopped  a lava  flow 
lestone;  gnarled  ou9  jangling  of  bells,  Loa  In  Hawaii  by 

fveet,  white  fruit,  older  sheep  bedecked  incantations,  scattering 

essential  for  the  red,  blue  and  green  8™rvcs  and  pouring  a 1 

stry;  dilapidated  They  hpd  already  ■/ y11  of  bl?ndy  on  the  flames. 


mey  nau  aucouj  y ~ , —v  «■»  uikubuki 

days  With  six  shepherds  i T°u  c«n  climb  a volcano  but 
dogd;  ‘?n  route  . from  the  l^Jgoyou  ever  get  on  top  of  one? 
plain  d round  Montpetip- 111  stratosphere  have 
the  misty  greenness  of  wg JJ  aamaged  or  put  at  risk  at  ■ 
now  follow  this  tradition^  times  in  recent  decades, 

sheep  are  brought  up  In  lonyi/||gre.ry  minute,  18.000  cubic  ■ 


metres  of  air  pass  through  each 
engine  of  a Boeing  747  at  cruis- 
ing altitudes.  If  there  are  250 
milligrams  of  volcanic  ash  in 
each  metre  of  air  , then  each 
engine  is  chewing  up  4,5  kilo- 
grams of  ash  every  minute.  This 
Is  quite  enough  to  shut  an  engine 
down.  So  for,  nobody  has  died. 

A violent  eruption  throws  ash 
. 30  miles  high.  Once  in  the 1 
stratosphere  It  stays  there  for 
ages.  Tbba  in  Sumatra  74,00Q 
years  ago  coughed  2,800  cubic 
kilometres  of  ash  into  the  air, 
probably  altering  the  planet’s  cli- 
mate. Notoriously,  MtTamborn 
in  1815  killed  02,000  and  then 
triggered  the  “year  without  a 1 
gammer11  of  1816s  a time  6f  , . 
widespread  harvest  failure, 
famine,  cholera  and  Gothic 
horror  (it  was  in  this  year  that 


holed  up  in  a bleak  Europe  with 
Byron,  Mary  Shelley  composed 
Frankenstein). 

Volcanoes  have  showered  is- 
lands and  continental  margins 
with  basalt,  scoria,  pumice  and 
tuff,  adding  layer  after  layer  of 
plant  nutrients  to  build  some  of 
(lie  richest  soils. 

Volcanoes  have  their  good 
points.  The  Romans  built  lasting 
aqueducts  and  monuments  by 
mixing  their  concrete  with  vol- 
canic ash.  Bentonite  is  a cloy 
formed  from  volcanic  ash.  It  Is 
used  as  a filler  for  bread,  certain 
. kinds  of  ice  cream,  gum  and  ent 
litter.  Volcanoes  produce  geo- 
thermal energy  In  New  Zealand 
and  Italy,  and  the  geyser 
spectaculars  of  Iceland  and 
Yellowstone  Nhtionnl  Park.  The 
kimberlite  funnels  of  the  South 
African  diamond  mines  are  an- 
cient volcanic  vents;  diamonds 
are  believed  to  bp  ancient  ejecta. 

But  beware  of  the  Btuff  that 


BOOKS  27 

you’ll  forget  the  pain  of  a loss;  with 
love,  you  want  to  keep  your  pain. 

"I  don’t  want  to  forget  anyone  IVc 
loved,  and  I can’t  forget  Joseph.  But 
what  do  you  do  about  the  reality  of 
afternoon  tight  on  the  sea  and  the 
absence  of  a friend?  The  thing  you 
do  is  say  you.  yourself  will  disap- 
pear, blit  yuu  don't  want  anyone  to 
stop  enjoying  that  light:  you  can't 
leave  that  legacy  to  your  children  or 
those  von  love.  So  die  book  has  the 
confrontation  and  acceptance  nml 
bafflement  of  death.  It's  elegiac,  but 
I don’t  think  it's  tragic." 

Curiously  for  a writer  whose 
sense  nf  place  is  so  vivid.  Walcott 
was  coi  nine  tided  by  Brodsky  as  a 
"poet  of  the  English  language",  as 
though  to  call  him  a "Caribbean 
pni-t"  were  In  diminish  his  art. 

Waft -oil  explains:  Tin  imt  in  the 
line  lit  inherit  mice  of  wl  ml  slum  Id 
cmiie  mil  of  where.  Tin-  leiitn-  <n 
uutlmriiy  always  remains.  When 
you  Tv  praised,  if-*  like  ;i|ipkmdiii)! 
Ur  Johnson V dog  or  preaehei.  hut 
it's  been  ;i  phase  nf  every  iiu-r.ihin 
— Liniimnnweallh.  pnsl « nluiiinl  — 
when'  writers  are  gradually  | 
elevated  to  prefects  in  the  school,  i 
tin.-  chili."  Si  is  lie  m»w  .i  full  nn-m-  | 
her  uf  the  club?  "You  inrun  lint  ; 
place  in  London  — ilu-  ( irmicho?"  ; 
lie  <-ni|iii  into  scornful  laiiglitei.  i 
"Yeah,  lull  Id  rather  hnv  bread  in 
Urns  Islet.’’ 

Tin  nigh  ■srill.d"  un  his  paradise 
island.  \Y;ilei»ll  will  keep  wrenching 
himself  away  — to  leach  in  l*.i.sii,n. 
when  lnM  year  lie  was  ihn  ai>,ii''d 
with  a sexual  lur.t*-*uieiu  *uii  l*y  .i 
fnriuiT  drama  Uustmi  uni- 

cersily  investigaieil  ihe  claim-  and 
hacked  Ihe  piofe»Mii.  I In  case  was 
settled  out  til  cimt  t 

ll>'  is  air* » piv|i.iiing  l <n  i|n  >ij.i  n- 
ing  of  a Broadway  musical  lie  i* 
working  on  with  Paul  ’simou.  The 
CajK-  Man.  based  on  .i  re.il  hank 
robbery,  balances  Tuerio  Rican, 
Nuyoricaii  and  New  York  cultures. 

On  the  beach,  a young  black  Lon- 
doner comes  to  shake  his  hand,  say- 
ing: "You  mean  as  much  to  me  as 
Nelson  Mandela."  Walcott,  who  cav- 
ers his  embarrassment  by  quipping 
"he'll  pick  up  his  money  later",  is 
clearly  touched. 

The  Bounty  is  also  the  name  of  St 
Lucia's  premium  rum.  Walcott  (who 
has  given  up  alcohol  and  ciga- 
rettes) laughingly  denies  the 
allusion.  But  it  is  tempting  to  see 
the  Nobel  laureate  as  sharing  a 
private  joke  with  his  fellow  is- 
landers, for  from  the  portals  of 
London's  Grouchoclub. 

The  Bounty  is  published 
by  Faber  & Faber  at  £7.99 


foams  from  the  crater’s  tip:  it  is 
not  always  the  moving  tongue  of 
red  hot  treacle,  crusted  with 
brittle  stuff,  that  looks  so  good 
in  a movie.  'When  Mt  St  Helens 
blew  Ln  1980  a hot  black  cloud 
— between  100C  and  3QQC, 
i some  estimated  — raced  across 
forest  and  farmland  at  more 
than  80mpb]  people  were 
burned,  burled,  mummified  and 
uaphyidnted,Tliirty-five  died,  22 
were  never  found. 

In  1 985  in  Colombia,  mud, 
sand,  gravel  and  boulders  tore 
down  a hillside  after  nn  eruption 

of  Nevada  del  Ruiz,  killing 

25,000.  At  Lake  NyoH  ip 
Cameroon  a crater  lake  sud- 
denly foamed,  to  spill  carbon  . 
dioxide  litas  o river  of  smoke  , 

silently  dpwn  the  hillside. 

Around  1 ,700  died,  end  3,000 
cattle.  There  were  no  vultures , 
and  no  files  on  the’ carcasses. 
Ihej'  had  died  of  asphyxiation  . 

Popocatepetl  in, Mexico  is  on 


the  tourist  trail:  earlier  this 
month  it  put  on  a show.  (This 
endearing  book  even  baa  an 
appendix  for  the  voicanologlc&liy 
inclined  traveller:  “Do  not  attempt 
to  cross  an  active  flow,"  it  says.) 

In  Martinique,  in  1002,  a 
. mountainside  converted  Itself. in 
seconds  into  a hot,  dense  hurri- 
cane of  superheated  rock.  It 
moved  faster  than  any  wind- 
driven  hurricane,  and  kilted 
29,000  people  In  St  Pierre. 

Martinique  in  on  the  snme 
Islnnd  arc,  and  has  the  same 
geology,  ns  Montserrat,  where 
Uie  Soufriird  Hills  volcano  Inst 
month  claimed  a number  of 
lives,  and  could  suddenly  take 
many  more.  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum  are  history 
lessons,  but  nre  they  heeded? 
How  many  would  die  If  Vesuvius 
got  nasty  again,  as  It  almost  cer- 
tainly will?  Naples  will  need  San 
, Gennaro  again,  although  a de-. 
cent  evacuation  plan  would  help. 
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A peculiar 
brilliance 


Veronica  HorwelE 


Shaking  a Leg:  Collected  Journalism 
by  Angela  Carter  ' 

Chatto  & Wlndus  042pp  £25 


1 A /HY  IS  there  no  Booker  prize 
V V lor  a commissioning  editor? 
Not  for  whoever  set  up  this  book  — 
“Let  us  collect  all  possible  pieces  of  a 
now  sacred  late  author"  — not  quite 
heroic.  (But  thanks  to  them  anyway, 
because  lots  in  here  I haven't  even 
got  on  scrutty,  old  fourth-copy 
Xeroxes  with  the  last  page  missing.) 

No,  the  award  should  go  to  the 
brave,  mad  bastard  at  the  magazine 
New  Society  around  30  years  ago 
who  seems  to  have  said  to  ia  Carter 
when  she  was  only  a very  peculiar 
novel  or  two  into  her  working  life: 
“Half  of  what  you  write  is  weird  and 
the  other  half  will  get  up  people's 
noses,  / like  it  You  want  to  file  a few 
thousand  words  about  giant  wooden 
pricks  at  a Japanese  fertility  festival? 
You  want  to  expose  D H Lawrence 
as  a literary  drag  queen  manqut 
whose  closet  is  full  of  Liberty 
frocks?  I'll  publish  it. " 

Not  only  a brave,  mad  bastard,  of 
course,  but  a bloody  prescient 
BMB.  Because  it  doesn't  read  wild 
now.  Although  none  of  it  is  ortho- 
doxy even  yet  Especially  not  the 
tone  of  Carter’s  voice,  with  the  latest 
in  semiotics  made  comprohensibly 
conversational  and  plonked  down 
beside  phrases  that  must  have  been 
plucked  out  of  the  speech  of  her 
ferocious  south  Yorkshire  gran.  No 
current  ego-journos  would  deflate 
themselves  as  Carter  did  — she 
never  tried  to  project  persdnal  desir- 
ability in  print,  unless  you  count  her 
shameless  flaunting  of  brains. 

And  her  subjects  hardly  had  a 
dose  target  grouping,  either.  Lip- 
stick red  as  wound-  The  class  posi- 
tion of  Paddington  Bear.  Scarlett 
O'Hara  in  Gone  With  The  Wind  as  a 
prototype  Maggie  Thatcher. 

Perhaps  because  Carter  only 
wrote  for  the  press  when  she  wanted 
to,  and  then  mostly  on  her  own 
choice  of  subjects,  this  collection 
has  that  frothed-up.  Invented-con- 
tentious feel  of  most  feature-writing. 
It’s  all  matter-of-fact,  especially  the 
surrealism.  And  diagnostic:  even 
prognostic  — 20  years  before  broad- 
casting was  taken  over  by  a putsch 
of  chefs  she  was  on  to  the  Elizabeth 
Davidlsation  process:  “We  are  all 
cooks  now,"  she  sniffed,  never*  a 
woman  to  believe  the  Holy  Grail  was 
hidden  in  a fresh  loaf  of  foccacio. 

How  she  foresaw  what  she  didn't 
live  to  see.  I had  to  scan  die  dates  of 
most  of  these  pieces  three  times 
before  I registered  they  were  — ho, 
the  verb  is  had  to  be,  she's  gone, 
dammit  — 1907  or  1977  not  1997. 
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Not  divided . . . Radclyffe  Hall  (right)  with  Lady  Una  Troubridge 

Well  of  constant  fun 


Myth  breaker 


Natasha  Walter 

Radciyffe  Hall:  A Woman  Called  John 

by  Sally  Cline 

John  Murray  434pp  £25 

r^ADCLyFFE  HALL  Is  remem- 
bered  for  one  thing  and  one 
I I thing  only;  the  publication  of 
The  Well  Of  Loneliness,  ‘‘the  one 
lesbian  novel  everyone  has  heard 
of".  The  book’s  1928  trial  for  ob- 
scenity. in  which  Virginia  Woolf, 
E M Forster  and  Vera  Brittain  were 
prepared  to  testify  on  Hall’s  behalf 
(though  not  to  the  novel’s  literary 
merit)  made  this  elegant,  butch  les- 
bian an  infamous  figure  then  and 
something  of  a heroine  now. 

The  Well  Of  Loneliness  is  a 
lugubrious,  heavy-handed  novel, 
but  It  still  has  the  power  to  move 
you  almost  to  tears  over  its  hero- 
ine's tragic  situation.  It  may  not  be 
much  of  a literary  achievement,  but 
it  was  a personal  achievement  for 
Hall,  who  was  rightly  proud  of  her 
courage  in  creating  one  of  the  first 
unapologetic  lesbian  romances.  And 
its  trial  marked  one  of  those  odd 
cultural  turning  points;  The  Well 
was  banned,  but  it  was  also  a best- 
seller, and  from  the  moment  of  its 
publication  lesbian^  started  to  be- 
come more  risible  In  Britain.  Still, 
this  book,  pilloried  In  the  courts  for 
being  full  of  ‘filthy  sin”  and  “acts  of 
the  most  horrible,  unnatural  and 
disgusting  obscenity",  contains  just 
one  line  of  lesbian  sex,  perhaps  the! 
coyest  ever  written:  “.  . . and  that 
night  they  were  not  divided". 

Until  reading  this  biography  by 
Sally  Cline,  1 had  always  assumed 
The  Well  Of  loneliness  was  pretty 
much  an  autobiographical  work. 
Certainly,  it  coatairta  autobiographi- 
cal elements,  Stephen  Gordon, 
Hall's  heroine,  affects  the  same 
dress  as  Hall  herself:  the  silk  neck- 
ties and  tailored  jackets.  She  wad, 
similarly,  a prolific  writer  who  saw 
her  work  as  a way  of  proving  herself 
against  an  Unsympathetic  world, 
like  her  heroine,  Hall  gave  herself  a 
man’s  name.  John,  and  like  her 
heroine  she  acted  out  a traditionally 
masculine,  overbearing  role  in  her 
relationships  with  other  women. 


But  on  one  vital  count  the  book  and 
the  life  pull  apart.  Far  from  falling 
into  a well  of  loneliness,  Hall  found 
her  lesbianism  a fount  of  constant 
fen. 

So  unlike  poor  Stephen  Gordon, 
who  had  no  friends  except  some 
miserable  outcasts  in  Parte,  Rad- 
ciyffe Hall  moved  in  a crowded 
social  circle.  Colette,  Natalie  Bai^ 
l ney,  Rebecca  West,  Violet  Gordon 
Wbodbouse,  as  well  as  dozens  of 
other  less  well-known  women  ad- 
mired her  work  and  accepted  her 
sexuality.  And  while  Stephen  Gor- 
don gave  up  her  only  real  lover,  Hall 
was  never  single,  and  often  caught 
in  crazy  triangles.  The  last  few  years 
of  her  life  were  packed  with  passion; 
she  had  been  living  happily  with 
Lady  Una  TYoubridge  for  18  years 
when  she  fell  in  love  with  a young 
Russian  woman,  Eugenia  Soutine, 
and  forced  them  into  an  uneasy 
minage  b trois. 

A PART  from  this  love  affair, 
Zj  which  is  documented  in  a 
f 1 handful  of  surviving  letters, 
Hall’s  life  is  viewed  mainly  from  a 
distance.  She  left  behind  no  diaries, 
few  notebooks,  and  only  occasional 
letters.  Sally  Cline  has  certainly 
gone  the  distance  In  her  research; 

| she  has  discovered  scraps  of  fiction 
and  autobiography  that  have  never 
been  published,  but  she  is  still  con- 
stantly thrown  back  on  others'  work 
in  documenting  Hall’s  life!  And  she 
, is  an  uninspiring  biographer,  fond 
of  clouding  the  detail  with  rhetoric. 
“A  literary  study  of  a writer  who 
was  an  invert  will  both  invite  ques- 
tions of  definition  and  identity  as 
well  as  throwing  up  the  issue  of  the 
extent  to  which  sexuality  Is  the 
product  of  social  forces,’’  she  tells 
us  grandly. 

Given  the  absence  of  personal 
writing  and  the  undeniable  fact  that 
Hall  is  not  a great  writer,  perhaps 
this  book  is  best  read  as  social  his- 
tory thari  as  literary  biography.  The 
description  of  the,  trial  of  The  Well 
Of  Loneliness  is  perfect  British 
farce;  right  down  to  the  incompetent 
defence  barrister  who  scuppers  the 
case,  and  the  author  in  a sombrero 
shouting  ‘‘Shame  ’ from  her  seat. 


Keith  Thomas 

On  History 
by  Eric  Hobsbawm 
Weldenfeld  305pp  £20 


Eric  hobsbawm  is  so  this 

year.  He  is  probably  Ihe 
best-known  living  British 
historian,  certainly  the  one  whose 
work  has  been  translated  into  the 
most  languages.  He  brings  to  his 
historical  writing  some  outstanding 
gifts:  a probing  intelligence,  excel >- 
tionnl  analytic  power,  great  linguis- 
tic facility  and  an  extremely  wide 
range  of  knowledge.  Born  in 
Alexandria,  brought  up  in  Vienna 
and  Berlin,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge in  the  late  1930s,  he  is  a 
cosmopolitan  of  broad  culture  and, 
that  relatively  unusual  thing  among 
British  historians,  an  intellectual. 

Thus  equipped,  Hobsbawm  has  il- 
luminated an  astonishing  range  of 
topics  and  themes.  He  is  not  a delver 
in  the  archives,  and  his  books  are 
feats  of  synthesis  and  analysis, 
rather  than  works  of  primary  re- 
search. But  lie  has  a rare  capacity  In 
devise  or  disseminate  new  concepts 
which  leave  an  enduring  mark: 
“social  banditry”,  for  example,  or 
“the  invention  of  tradition".  Profes- 
sional historians  admire  him  for  his 
magisterial  essays  on  labour  history 
and  for  his  penetrating  studies  of 
social  and  political  topics:  Primitive 
Rebels.  Bandits.  Revolutionaries, 
and  Nations  And  Nationalism. 

To  the  reading  public,  lie  is  better 
known  for  his  four  volumes  un  the 
history  of  European  capitalism  from 
the  late  18th  to  the  20th  century: 
The  Age  Of  Revolution,  The  Age  Of 
Capital,  The  Age  Of  Empire  and 


Jewish  women  are  led  away  to  an  almost  certain  death!  could  the  Allies  have  saved  them?  photo:  ako 

Liberation  fallacy  unravelled 


myth  for  naLiowilteji  nfl*, 
cial  movement*  As  Emsi 
said,  "Getting  history 
essential  factor  in  the  Sri 
nation.  The  historian^ dffljiti 
construct  these  myths!** 
nside  the  fabrications 
nisms;  and  it  is  in  the  nafe, 
versity  that  such  a critk^b 
can  be  most  easily  practise 
These  are  nneafr 
propositions,  of  a kind  stain 
conservative  historian  like  fr 
Sir  Geoffrey  Elton  vj&\ 
warmly  endorsed, 
guislies  Hobsbawm  train 
his  contemporaries  ishhi^s 
continuing  belief  thalthttsp 

to  history  remains  the  nug  Jewish  women  are  led  away  to  an  a 
of  Karl  Marx. 

In  these  essays  he  (atari  f f mm  §-*-§-£  n ■ 

iomatic  that  changes  in  Ik:  I iflPfririiU 
production  are  the  essaft  m mm  m 

of  historical  development?: 
tory  of  humanity  is  Ihe  a»  Norman  stonB 

growl  ng  control  over  nature?  f - 

probably  not  more  intHEjc!  The  Myth  ot  Rescue 
mir  Neolithic  ancestors,  Li  by  William  D Rubinstein 
intervening  year9  society It;  Routledge  267pp  £18.99 
transformed.  For  Hobshac  ' 

attraction  of  Marxism  is  to  MAMILLIAM  RUBINSTEIN  is 
vides  a model  of  longHenn L |#|#  a brave  man.  There  was 
cal  transformations  r!  W W an  orthodoxy  about 
convincing  answer  to  whah:  British  decline,  which  stated  that 
"Ihe  central  question  of  hwi.  the  problem  was  the  English  gentle- 
fit  together",  it  also  settling:  man.  One  generation  would  make 
scope  of  human  action.  iki-V  money  the  hard  way:  the  next  would 
in  no  way  rules  out  him £-■  spend  it  on  fancy  ways  — Eton, 
individuality  and  purpose L horses,  peasants.  Rubinstein  took 
jour.  But  with  Marx  1* si  on  this  orthodoxy  and  wrote  one  of 
that  the  prevailing  mode  cty-  those  essay-books  on  English  social 
lion  constricts  human  post-  history  that  sticks  in  the  brain  — he 
had  a wonderful  eye  for  quotations 

THE  COLLAPSE oftfcS  from  Dicken9  which  put  him  into 
Union  is  often  sadn‘  the  Orwell  class, 
discredited  the  Mix-  With  this  book,  he  has  taken  on 
i.Tnrplfltimi  of  history.  “ orthodoxy  of  a quite  different 


attraction  of  Marxism  is  to 
vides  a model  of  longterm  L 
cal  transformations  r! 
convincing  answer  to  whatti: 
"the  central  question  of  tux  l 
fit  together",  it  also  set* link: 
scope  of  human  action,  iki-' 
in  no  way  rules  out  hand 


Age  Of  Extremes.  Every  page  of  terprctati.m  of  history.^  an  orthodoxy  of  a quite  different 
this  absorbing  series  reveals  its  nu-  fair,  for  the  Soviet  c iW"'  kind.  Over  the  past  30  years,  there 


llior  to  be  himself  a supreme  exem- 
plar of  that  bourgeois  culture  which 
lie  so  memorably  dissects. 

All  his  hooks  are  written  with 
laconic  elegance,  In  a cool,  ironic, 
dispassionate  tone.  They  are  broad 
in  their  comparative  perspective  and 
incisively  argued.  In  an  nge  of  nar- 
row specialists,  Erie  Hobsbawm 
remnins  the  supreme  generalist. 
There  arc  those  who  regret  his  re- 
lentless concentration  on  large  im- 
personal forces  mid  his  somewhat 
schematic  view  of  the  past.  But  for 
sheer  intelligence,  he  has  no  supe- 
rior in  the  historical  profession:  no 
great  praise  perhaps,  for,  ns  he  re- 
marks in  one  of  his  essays,  history 
has  not,  over  the  past  century  or 
two,  been  a discipline  which  lias  re- 
. qulred  great  intellectual  (lowers. 

His  new  collection  Is  a mixture  of 
reprinted  pieces  and  previously  un- 
published addresses.  There  are  three 
main  themes:  the  use  and  abuse  of 
history;  modern  trends  In  historical 
writing;  and  the  author's  views  on 
what  history  ought  to  be  about. 

The  Hobsbawm  who  emerges 
from  these  essays  is  aboye  all  a man 
of  the  Enlightenment,  a believer  in 
the  capacity  of  human  reason  and  a 
searcher  for  the  laws  of  social  evolu- 
tion which  will  help  us  to  understand 
and  ameliorate  the  condition  of 


londs  of  books  demonstrating  that 
the  Western  Allies  could  have  saved 
Jews  from  the  Nazis.  Jews  should 
have  been  allowed  to  emigrate  in  far 
greater  numbers  before  and  during 
die  war;  the  railway-lines  to 
Auschwitz,  and  the  camp  itself, 
should  ltave  been  bombed;  r ran- 
som should  have  been  paid. 

The  overall  result,  as  Rubinstein 
says,  is  that  Roosevelt  — for  all  his 
many  Jewish  appointments  — ap- 
pears, like  Churchill,  as  a sort  of 
collaborator  in  Hitler's  programme 
to  exterminate  the  Jews.  All  of  this 
has  not  really  been  challenged. 
There  undoubtedly  is  room  for  a 
book  on  the  Holocaust  that  would 
take  into  account  the  various  alter- 
ations in  the  picture  of  things  that 
emerged  in  1945. 1 hope  that  the  Yd 
Vashem  institute  in  Israel  will 
produce  such  a book.  For  the  rest  of 
us,  common  sense  and  decency 
make  it  extremely  difficult  to  offend 
elderly  survivors  by  suggesting  that 
the  picture  needs  to  be  amended. 


largely  irrelevant  to  a thewp'  has  been  an  effort  to  blame  almost  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  offend 
for  all  its  defects,  hasprowd:  anyone  for  the  Holocaust  except  elderly  survivors  by  suggesting  that 
portunl  stimulus  to  f Hitler.  There  are,  moreover,  shelf-  the  picture  needs  to  be  amended. 

thought.  What  the  events  ofc  

did  discredit  was  Sow I*-  sy  . . ~ . . , # , 

Cold  comforts  in  the  country 

theb^rief Clark  much  freedom  has,  in  the  past,  been 

having  dwoted  most  The  Country  ute  This  magnificent  piece  of  self- 

uiust  l ...  wj  twAi1  ty  Rachsl  Cu9k  delusion  takes  place  in  a comic  style 

1 Pta‘dw  342pp  El  5.09  over  which  Curt  exercises  masterly 

r ' Eta**  control.  Stella  values  above  all  elae 

fP1  1 rnmflinsuocoa^  ‘ lN,  novel,  Rachel  Cusk  her  talent  for  practical  thinking  and 
Its  Iicirrora,  :/ abandons  the  urban  landscapes  of  decisive  action.  When  she  considers 

?ne.of  >"*  A*1*8  The  Temporary  the  Maddens'  demands  for  an  em- 

fends  pai  tisa  p .^,  and  exiles  herself  in  the  unfamiliar  ployee  with  an.  “aptitude  for  the 

historical  unde  . ^ ;but  no  less  threatening  territory  of  country  life”,  she  notes  that  she  in 
passage  re™f?r  t-fr  I foe  countryside.  And  in  doing  so,  fact  possesses  tire  aptitude  for  any 

ity,  he  expies  tile  comes  up  with  a clever,  funny  kind  of  life,  an  intelligent  and  prag- 

experlence  oi.defe*  and  original  setting  in  which  to  ex-  malic  adaptability  which  will  over- 
abetter historian,  ■ plore  her  chosen  themes  of  identity,  come  all  obstacles.  Instead,  she 

Sceptics  who rinmk  . [self-sufficiency  and  the  precarious  finds  herself  in  a reverse  Cold  Com- 
bawm  as  a bra  & -nature  of  human  relationships.  fort  Farm,  in  which  Bhe  expects  lit- 

trapped  in  a ^ ■ fo  London,  Stella  Benson  sits  tie,  gets  less,  and  Is  unequal  to 

chnnlfl  rpflri  tiuS  SDaUiy*V  nflttm  ..»li«  ! r I . I !_  1 ..I  miula  nn  liw 


mankind.  He  has  no  sympathy  with  1 at  the  special  pries  or  M , 
post  modernist  attempts  to  obtiter-  ; contact  CultLireShop^ 
ate  the  distinction  between  fact  and  — 

fiction.  He  accepts  that  a totally  “ob-  

jective”  view  of  the  pa^t  is  unqbtaln-  PUBLISH  YO|i°]n 
able,  for,  every  historian  sees  it  from  ■ • « j’ii&SlS 

a distinctive  perspective.  But  facts  The  Pentlatldffin 
cannot  be  invented  and  statements  Edinburgh 

about  history  must  lest  on  verifiable  E8labHw$e InS 
evidence.  Unfortunately,  most  his-  Wnl0 

tory  has  been  written  for  ideological  paniian<j  rr*a«  (wWi 
purposes:  to  buttress  ttie  authority, 
of  rulers  or  to  provide  a convenient 


tJejUhy  farming  family,  the  Mai 
I222;  .Her  motivation,  although 


There  have  been  suggestions  that 
“Holocaust-denial"  should  be  made 
a crime.  The  problem  is  that  such  a 
law  might  be  extended  to  cover 
William  Rubinstein’s  book,  which  is 
one  of  not  very  many  on  the  subject 
that  is  genuinely  needed.  He  has 
done  an  enormous  amount  of  work, 
and  an  enormous  amount  of  think- 
ing. He  writes  with  a vigour  that  you 
do  not  always  find  among  histori- 
ans: passion  will  out. 

If  you  look  at  the  overall  effort  of 
tlie  Western  world  to  let  Jews  es- 
cape from  Nazi  Germany,  you  will 
find  that  the  record  is  unparal- 
lellcdly  good,  he  says.  About  three- 
quarters  of  Ihe  German  and 
Austrian  Jews  managed  to  get  oul 
before  the  war  began.  But  for  exiled 
Russians  after  1919.  or  for  other 
persecuted  groups,  life  had  been 
far.  far  more  difficult:  you  could 
only  settle  in  Great  Britain,  for 
instance,  if  you  had  substantial 
means.  Besides,  until  1938,  most 
German  Jews  imagined  that  it 


would  all  “blow  over”.  Once  the 
nature  of  Nazi  persecution  became 
plain,  with  Kristallnacht  in  Novem- 
ber 1938,  the  British,  in  particular, 
opened  their  doors,  and  there  was  a 
long  list  of  people,  not  Jewish,  who 
did  their  best  to  help. 

Once  the  war  began,  Hitler's 
policy  was  not  to  encourage  emigra- 
tion, but  to  cram  jews  into  ghettos, 
and  then,  after  mid-summer  1941,  to 
murder  them  or  work  them  to 
death.  Hitler  was  adamant  about 
thiSv  too;  even  in  February  1945  he 
was  farlous  when  Himmler  tried  to 
release  a few  thousand  jews  in  re- 
turn for  some  hard  currency.  There 
Just  was  no  possibility  of  ransom, 
and  in  any  case  the  Allies,  of  course, 
allowed  any  Jews  who  did  get  out  to 
settle  — in  Cyprus  If  not  (to  avoid 
offending  Arabs)  in  Palestine. 
There  were  some  horrible  inci- 
dents, like  the  stranding  of  Jews  in 
the  Black  Sea  until  tiicir  ship  was 
sunk  by  a submarine,  probably 
Soviet,  because  the  British  would 
only  let  the  children  off.  Hut  these 
incidents  should  not  obscure  the 
overall  picture,  which  was  of  the  Al- 
lies doing  what  they  could. 

The  main  thing  that  they  could  do 
was  of  course  to  win  (he  war  and  lib- 
erate the  camps.  Otherwise,  they 
could  put  on  pressure  through  neu- 
trals. Proposals  to  bomb  the  camps 
were  made,  and,  ns  Rubinstein 
snortingly  says,  television  docu- 
mentaries are  made  to  the  effect 
that  ill-will  alone  prevented  these 
from  coming  to  fruition.  In  any  case, 
Jewish  urgani  sat  ions  did  not  want  to 
have  their  own  people  killed  by  a 
bombing-raid,  even  if  it  was  techni- 
cally feasible. 

And  so  the  whole  business  went 
on.  In  the  sixties,  “revisionism" 
about  the  origins  of  the  cold  war  be- 
came fashionable,  and  that  altitude . 
of  blaming  Loudon  and  Washington 
for  wartime  and  post-war  events,  be- 
came a stock  response.  Rubinstein, 
laying  about  him  with  a keen  eye  for 
vulnerable  spots,  has  written  a very 
good  book,  which,  in  these  respects, 
should  do  some  good. 


Death  in  Edinburgh 


md  exiles  herself  in  the  unfamiliar  ployee  with  an.  “aptitude  for  the 

*>t  no  less  threatening  territory  of  country  life”,  she  notes  that  she  in 

he  countryside.  And  in  doing  so,  fact  possesses  the  aptitude  for  any 

he  comes  up  with  a clever,  funny  kind  of  life,  an  intelligent  and  prag- 

original  setting  in  which  to  ex-  malic  adaptability  which  will  over- 

ilore  her  chosen  themes  of  identity,  come  all  obstacles.  Instead,  she 

elf-sufficiency  and  the  precarious  find9  herself  in  a reverse  Cold  Com- 

Wture  of  human  relationships.  fort  Farm,  in  which  Bhe  expects  lit- 
, - , . . . ohsflm--  • . r1  London,  Stella  Benson  sits  tie,  gets  leas,  and  Is  unequal  to 

should  read  this  ^ down  to  write  a series  of  9hort  let-  ! almost  every  demand  made  on  her. 

bon  of  essays.  ;ters  to  her  parents,  her  employer  Within  a matter  of  days,  she  is  all 

by  its  freshness  jind  an  unspecified  man,  Edward,  but  totally  compromised:  she  has 

■ interest  for  the  ngp^^  [She  tells  them  that  she  is  leaving  sustained  severe  sunburn,  fallen  out 

of  the  most  powers.  . jand  does  not  expect  to  return.  Don’t  with  the  fantastically  manic  mistress 
time.  It  should  be  bother  looking  for  me,  die  de-  of  the  house,  inadvertently  become 

who  cares  hoiy  JH8Wrijmaads:  “I  have  been  unhappy  for  a a thief  and  drunk  herself  into  a stu- 

written and whjTitmav^Jtong  Ume.  While  I don’t  exactly  por.  Meanwhile  the  house  and  Its 

» unaersiann  — : you  for  this  1 still  think  it  occupants  live  out  their  tangled,  im- 

condition  of  ; If  you  would  like  jpnild  be  belter  for  me  if  we  didn't  penetrable  lives  against  a backdrop 

empathy  with  ■ at  the  special  price  or  Bice  each  other  any  more."  of  hiftted-at  incest  and  rural  violence. 

: contact  CuItgreShop! . .She  takes  up  a position  of  au  pair  A fable  of  control  and  Its  absence, 

- — wheelchair-bound  son  of  a The  Country  life  succeeds  as  com- 
J®4‘tiiy  farming  family,  the  Mad1  edy  precisely  because  of  the  discord 
£ Her  motivation,  although  between  Stella’s  impeccable  narra- 
pym  virtually  no  context  Is  clear: ' live  voice  and  the  chaos  of  her  expe- 
we  seeks  to  free  herself  from  en-  riences.  Acutely  observed,  both 


•L.  \ — II  W1U  v#u 

mbrancea  and  to  begin  afresh, 
e is  launched  on  a project  of  self- 
jerahon  through  a new  and  differ- 
H: lorm  of  enslavement  as  If  too 


witty  and  humorous,  Cusk's  rural 
ride  Is  a fine  entertainment  and  one 
which  packs  a darker  and  subtler 
punch  than  it  at  first  promises.  


Alan  Taylor 

Body  Politic 
by  Paul  Johnston 

Hodder  & Stoughton  320pp  £1 6.99 

SCOTLAND'S  capital  city  in  the 
year  2020  does  not  look  as 
appealing  as  devolutionists  would 
have  us  believe.  Les9  than  a quarter 
of  a century  hence,  and  with  the 
rest  of  the  UK  in  a state  of  anarchy, 
Auld  Reekie  maintains  a civilised 
front  through  a Junta  that  keeps  tabs 
on  everyone,  insists  that  the  masses 
have  a regular  dose  of  sex  and 
pretends  that  crime  Is  extinct 
Ever  dour,  the  Reykjavik  of  the 
South  is  now  a tourist  Valhalla 
where  even  the  sex  dubs  have  en- 
tered the  spirit,  of  the  times,  with 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  performing 
fellatio  on  Rlzzlo.  John  Knox  must 
be  birllng  in  his  grave. 

A killer  is  on  the  loqse  and  the 
City  Guardians,  are  flummoxed. 
Their  solution  js  to  call  in  Quintilian 
Dalrymple,  aged  36,  whose  CV  as  a 
sleuth  includes  the  grisly  case  of  the 
infamous  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Man, 
Quint  was  born  in  1984,  which 
auspicious  date  may  explain  wjiy  he 
i9  a blues-loving,  bicycling  libera].  It 
cannot,  however,  excuse  Ills  wicked 
way  with  similes.  "She  was  wearing 
fed  stockings  and  high  heete  that 
made  her  legs  as  striking  as  a smil- 
ing face  in  a philosophy  seminar,” 
he  muses  of  his  fenune  fatale,  tile 


foul-mouthed  Katharine  K.  Round 
one  to  Philip  Marlowe.  Ably  assisted 
by  his  bovine  sldeldck,  Davie,  Quint 
Is  soon  b hindering  through  one 
murder  after  another  while  simulta- 
neously searching  for  Katharine's 
missing  brother. 

It  is  an  intricate  web,  but  debut 
novelist  Johnston  is  a Fawkes 
among  plotters  and  the  pace  rarely 
stutters.  He  knows  Edinburgh  and 
its  literary  antecedents  intimately. 
Body  Politic,  doubtless  for  sound 
commercial  reasons^  cleverly  pas- 
tiches those  of  Iain  Banks’s  more 
effulgent  effusions,  particularly 
Complicity. 

- But  Paul  Johnston’s  coup  is  in  set- 
ting a crime  novel  in  the  future 
when  the  vogue  of  late  has  been  to 
locate  them  in  Ihe  past.  It  opens  up 
enormous  possibilities  and  a few  pit- 
falls.  Johnston’s  Edinburgh  is  one  in 
which  the  festival  has  grown  to 
year-round  proportions.  This  seems 
all  loo  likely,  ft  currently  has  more 
festivals  than  Ihe  Catholic  Church. 
In  Body  Politic,  however,  the  festi- 
vals arc  strictly  for  the  tourists. 
Crime  turns  them  on  as  long  as  ft  is 
dressed  up  as  .history.  When  ft  is 
real,  they  simply  stop  coming  and 
go  elsewhere.  That- la  what  the  City 
Guardians  fear  above  all  else. 

Johnston's  point  is  pertinent  and 
justifiable.  Quint's  career , looks  net 
to. blossom,  though  I do  hope  he 
stops  treating  Dane  as  If  he  were 
the  poor  man’s  Dr  Watson. 
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Paperbacks 

Nicholas  Lezard 

The  Sandman:  the  Wake,  by 
Neil  Qalman,  III  Michael  Zulll, 
Jon  J Muth  and  Charles  Vess 
(Titan,  £12.99) 


/T  ALL  depends  on  your  accep- 
tance of  the  comic  strip  and  the 
autonomous  mythology  as  veliicles 
of  expression,  but  this  last  volume  of 
"Sandman”  stories  is  a filling  conclu- 
sion to  Gaiman's  magnum  opus  about 
Morpheus,  the  Lord  of  Dreams.  Not 
worth  turning  to  unless  you  know 
something  of  whafs  gone  before,  and 
ore  forgiving  of  the  cod  archaism  and 
pumped-up  significance  that  conics 
with  the  territory,  but  It  is  touching, 
original,  and  intelligent,  consistent 
with  itaeU;  and  the  artwork  is  the  best 
of  the  entire  scries. 


Anatomy  of  Restlessness,  by 
Bruce  Chatwln,  ed  Jan  Bonn  & 
Matthew  Graves  (Picador,  £0.98) 


A COULCriON  of  short  pieces, 
stories,  letters,  skclchcs.  re- 
views; there’s  notiiing  scrappy  or 
piecemeal  about  the  book,  fur 
Chat  win,  as  revealed  by  this  selec- 
tion. although  you  probably  knew 
this  already,  was  a man  driven  by  the 
need  to  explore.  ‘Tlie  man  who  sits 
quietly  in  a shuttered  rooiu".  he 
writes,  "is  likely  to  he  mail,  tortured 
by  hallucinations  and  introspection." 
Even  I.  who  do  not  even  like  going 
out  to  get  tin.  milk,  find  myself  dri- 
ven to  gu  cult  autl  experience  Minn-  I 
tiling  of  the  world's  danger  and 
strangeness  after  reading  this  bonk,  j 


Qospel  Truth,  by  Russell 
Shorto  (Hodder  & Stoughton, 
£12.89) 


|J|#L’LL.  how  much  of  the  Bible 
If  If  was  made  up?  Was  Jesus's 
mother  a virgin?  Did  he  really  feed 
the  5,000?  Why  is  Paul  Johnson's 
idea  of  Jesus  very  similar  to  Paul 
Johnson,  and  Cliff  Richard's  very 
similar  to  Cliff  Richard?  The  histori- 
| cal  Jesus  movement  tries  to  answer 
J these  questions,  apart  from  the  last 
one,  for  all  the  hopeless  rationalists 
among  us  and  on  the  whole  they 
make  a good  fist  of  iL  Wc  are,  by  the 
way,  talking  about  reasonably  sane 
people  and  not  those  A-Descendant- 
of-Jesus-Runs-The-Masons  conspir- 
acy wackos.  Full  of  facts.  The 
Temple  of  Jerusalem  could  contain 
20  football  pitches.  Well  I never. 

Psychs  doll  a Britan  n lea: 
Hatiuolnogsnlo  Drugs  In 
Britain,  ad  Antonio  Meleohl 
(Turnaround,  £9.99} 

JLjf ICE  to  see  a book  acknowledg- 
f W ing  that  we  Invented  psyche- 
delia, but  too  many  of  the 
contributions  here  seem  to  have 
been  written  under  its  direct,  chemi- 
cal influence.  Fraser  Clark's  essay  Is 
so  loony  -he  makes  Terence 
McKenna  sound  like  Matthew 
Arnold.  The  best  piece  is  by 
Melechl  himself  (on  LSD  evangelist 
and  conman  Michael  Holllngshcad) 
and  there  are  some  old  rambling s 
by  Alexander Trocchi  for  those  who 
like,  or,  ahem,  “dig"  such  things. 
Good  old-fashioned  fun. 
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Sun,  sea,  sand  - and  sex 


Mark  Cooker 


THE  stretch  of  Norfolk  coast- 
line at  Burnham  Overy 
couldn't  have  looked  more 
tempting.  The  beach  was  bathed  in 
sunshine  and  the  sands  receded  to  a 
distant  tide-edge  in  a series  of  undu- 
lations, each  dip  filled  by  shallows 
where  holidaying  children  were 
having  the  time  of  their  Uvea.  Yet 
way  out  at  the  shoreline  it  was  de- 
serted and  the  expanse  was  re- 
duced to  Just  two  simple  elements 
— the  rippling  sand  flats  and  the 
ringing  blue  waters  of  the  North 
Sea. 

It  was  on  these  flats  that  terns 
Iiad  congregated  to  enact  their 
courtship  rituals,  and  everywhere 
the  same  performance  unfolded. 
Males,  with  freshly  caught  sand- 
eels  drooping  from  their  bills,  made 
oblique  approaches  towards  watch- 
ful partners.  Both  shook  their  heads 
constantly  as  the  male  circled  in  a 
long,  stiff-jointed  manoeuvre,  until 
the  female  either  flew  off  unim- 
pressed or  accepted  hia  advance 
and  crouched  forward.  Her  back 
would  then  arch  and  her  tail  lift  up- 
wards, while  he  stood  erect,  his 
breast  thrust  out,  neck  craned  and 
wings  partially  opened.  When  he 
closed  finally  upon  her,  the  wings 
began  to  beat  more  vigorously,  his 
obvious  physical  excitement  intensi- 
fying as  he  mounted,  while  she 
raised  her  beak  skywards  for  the 
compensatory  morsel  offish. 

The  behaviour  couldn't  have 
looked  more  In  keeping  with  Burn- 
ham Overy’s  potent  blend  of  sun, 
sea  and  sand.  But  in  fact  their  sex- 
ual antics  were  not  as  apt  as  they 
seemed.  By  this  time  in  the  summer 
the  birds  should  already  be  parents, 
hurrying  back  and  forth  with  food 
for  eve  ^hungry  chicks.  The  fact 
that  the  rituals  of  May  were  being 
re-enacted  in  July  was  an  Indication 
that  they  had  no  offspring  and  were 
attempting  Ui  re-nest.  And  at  this 
late  date  in  the  season  it's  highly  un- 
likely they'll  rear  any  young  at  all. 

Being  one  of  the  smallest 
seabirds  in  the  world,  terns  appear 


inherently  vulnerable.  They  breed 
on  shingle  beaches  close  to  the  tide- 
edge  and  regularly  find  their  ne9ts 
flooded  by  high  tides.  They  also 
have  few  defences  against  preda- 
tors. Eggs  and  young  fall  victim  to 
every  conceivable  creature.  At  this 
same  tern  colony  I’ve  seen  crows 
locate  eggs  with  laser-like  precision, 
and  squirrels,  about  a kilometre 
from  the  nearest  tree,  combing  the 
shingle  for  chicks.  Some  tern 
colonies  can  be  wiped  out  by  an  ani- 
mal no  more  fearsome  than  Mrs 
Tiggywlnkle,  while  another  unlikely 
threat  comes  from  the  children  who 
were  playing  further  up  the  beach, 
since  the  holidaymakers  Inadver- 
tently trample  eggs  or  disturb  the 
tutting  adults. 

Tills  year,  however,  none  of  these 
factors  was  at  work.  The  problem 
was  two  weeks  of  almost  continuous 
summer  rain  and  storms  — excep- 
tional conditions  that  have  had  a 
I devastating  impact  on  seabirds  all 


ILLUSTRATION:  ANN  HOBDAY 

along  Britain's  east  coast.  Else- 
where in  Norfolk,  at  Blakeney 
Point,  one  of  the  largest  terneries  In 
the  country  was  a scene  of  carnage, 
the  beach  strewn  with  thousands  of 
dead  chicks.  At  Bemoton  Cliffs  in 
Yorkshire  approximately  100.000 
immature  kittlwakes  were  9wept 
from  the  rock  faces,  while  further 
north  in  the  Fame  Islands  off 
Northumberland,  more  than  20.000 
young  puffins  drowned  in  their  nest 
burrows. 

Such  disasters  wreak  temporary 
havoc  and  can  cause  the  loss  of  an 
entire  generation  of  wild  animals. 
But  seabirds,  however  vulnerable  to 
their  natural  element  they  may 
seem,  are  actually  highly  resilient  to 
unexpected  fluctuations.  Their  lives 
are  relatively  long  (20-30  years  for 
many  species)  and  even  terns,  each 
no  heavier  than  a couple  of  large 
strawberries,  can  readily  withstand 
the  outrageous  fortunes  of  an  angry 
North  Sea. 


Quick  crossword  no.  376 


Across 

1 Too  (4) 

3 Pig-headed  (8) 
9 Sum  paid  for 
insurance  — a 


10  Irrigate  (5) 

11  Confess  (5) 

12  Skilful  (6) 

14  Pedagogue  (13) 
17  Oriental  market 
(6) 

19  Surveyor^ 
measure— -a 
string!  (5) 

22  Hurry  (5) 

23  Sudden 
Incllnalion  to  act 

(7) 

24  Traveller  on  foot 

(8) 

25  Prison  — 
commotion  (4) 


Down 

1 Hand-clapping 

(8) 

2 Vapour  from 
dolling  water  (5) 

4 Repeatedly 
(4,5,4) 

5 Shady  retreat  (5) . 


6 Large,  flightless 
bird  (7) 

7 Standard  (4) 

8 Small  restaurant 

(6) 

13  Magnificence  (8) 

15  Rumour  (7) 

16  Believe  (6) 

18  Scene  of  conflict 

(5) 

20  Apportion  (5) 

21  Point  out  — - 
display  (4) 


Last  week's  solution 


□ □ □ □ 

□anDdQDHa 

a a □ □ o □ 
□aaa  DonmoaQa 
a q □ □ ei 

aflHHQP  □□0000 

□ □ □ u 

Bamrana  □qqqqq 
a □ □ □ □ 
□□naansa  0000 
a a □ 0 a □ 
□□anaanaa 
□ a a d 


Chess  Leonard  Barden 


/VS  not  easy  to  become  a grand- 
master in  a hurry,  and  last 
month’s  tournament  at  the  Drury 
Lane  Moat  House  Hotel  in  London 
launched  what  could  be  n summer- 
long  saga  for  Jonathan  Parker,  Cam- 
bridge university's  beat  player. 
Earlier  this  year,  Parker,  aged  21, 
scored  the  first  of  three  required 
GM  results  with  an  impressive  per- 
formance for  Midland  Monarchs  in 
the  4NCL  league. 

His  latest  Fide  rating  of  2,505  is  at 
GM  standard,  and,  in  normal  condi- 
tions, he  would  expect  to  secure  his 
title  in  a year  or  so.  But  the  outlook 
for  UK  professionals  is  bleak,  and 
Parker,  an  economics  student,  ha9 
opted  for  a City  career.  With  just 
three  months  to  complete  the  GM 
requirements  before  starting  his 
new  job,  he  has  been  seen  studying  a 
list  of  Continental  opens  and  a map. 

Fru8tratingly  for  Parker,  he  got 
to  within  one  point  o!  the  GM  score 
at  Drury  Lane  but  then  had  the 
black  pieces  in  the  final  round 
against  the  leader  John  Emms. 

Emms  v Parker 

1 e4  e5  2 Nf3  Nc6  3 Bb5  aG  4 
Ba4  NIB  5 0-0  Be7  6 Rel  b5  7 
Bb3  d6  8 a4  Bb7  Given  this 
game’s  special  conditions.  Black's 
opening  is  too  routine.  Even  if  he 
didn't  want  to  play  a sharp  Sicilian  1 
. . . c5.  he  should  still  avoid  the  well- 
trodden  main  line  Ruy  Lopez. 
White's  8 a*l  is  unusual  (8  c3)  so 
Block  might  try  8 . . . h4  9 (13  Na5  10 
Ba2  b3!P  1 1 cxb3  c5  and  Nc«. 

9 c3  Nn5  10  Hc2  c5  11  d4 
Nd7  12  Nbd2  0-0  13  Nfl  c4  14 
axb5  axb5  15  Ng3  g6  16  Bh6 
Re8  17  Qd2  Qc7  18  Radi  Nb6 
Black  is  trying  to  entice  c!4-d5 
blocking  the  centre  while  White 
must  watch  for . . . (ItklH  opening  up 
the  centre.  Meanwhile  (lie  dark 
squares  around  Black’s  king  arc 
weak,  so  White  exchanges  the  de- 
fensive bishop. 

19  Bg5  Nb3  20  Qo2  BnG  21 
Bxe7  Qxe7  22  Qc3  Rel»8  23 
Nd2  Na5  24  Ral  cxd4  25  cxd4 
NcG  26  Racl  b4  While  has  vacil- 
lated in  the  last  few  inovea,  so  2(» . . . 
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Rugby  Union  Tri-Nations  Series:  South  Africa  32  New  Zealand  35 

Cycling  Tour  de  France 

Bridge  Zia  Mahmood 


r'HE  British  Ladles’  team  won 
the  European  Championships 
in  Italy  last  month  for  the  first  time 
9ince  1981.  For  Nicola  Smith,  Pat 
Davies  and  Sandra  Landy,  this  was 
their  fourth  European  title.  For 
Michele  Handley,  Liz  McGowan 
and  Heather  Dhondy  it  repre- 
sented their  first  gold  medals  at 
this  level,  though  McGowan  and 
Dhondy  are  already  world  champi- 
ons, having  won  the  World  Mixed 
Teams  title  at  the  Rhodes 
Olympiad  last  year. 

The  British  women  had  to  fight 
off  a determined  challenge  from  a 
French  team  containing  no  fewer 
than  four  playerB  making  their  inter- 
national debuts  — the  strength  in 
depth  of  bridge  In  France  is  second 
only  to  that  in  the  United  States  — 
but  the  British  maintained  an  al- 
most incredibly  high  standard  of 
performance.  They  lost  only  three 
of  their  23  matches,  and  they  lost 
none  of  them  by  a margin  of  more 
than  12  IMPs,  ft  display  of  consis- 
tency without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  game. 

The  same  boards  were  played  in 
the  Open  series  as  in  the  Ladies, 
and  on  the  following  deal  Dhondy 
had  the  satisfaction  of  making  a 
slam  In  which  her  counterpart  in 


West 

♦ 1087 

¥4 

♦ 108632 
*K842 


This  had  been  the  bidding; 


West 

North 

East 

1* 

Pass 

Pass 

3* 

Pass 

Pass 

4V 

Pass, 

Pass 

54 

Pass 

Pass 

Pass 

Pass 

Bc8!  looks  better,  to  guanittel 
sidMhreaten  Rn2,  and  matHfe 

27  Bbl  Na5  28  e5 
Nh51  Black’s  array  has  mi* 
broke  on  the  Q-side.sofltafc. 
K-aide  tactics.  If  gxh5?S0fc 
quickly.  Nd7  30  Nf4 
Nh5  Nd7  32  Nf4  Bb7  33ta 
RaG  34  h4  Following  the  13^ 
that  the  best  attacks  are  IbJJ 
minutes  before  the  tiraeconWB 
35  Re3  NeG  36  Nxefi  Baj» 
Reel  Kh8  38  Qf4  RcS  39M){ 
At  last  a Q-side  break,  but  Wk, 
ready.  40  bxc3  hxc3  41  \ 
Rb6?  A blunder  under  pass 
though  Black’s  game  is  ft 
Rec6  or  Kg7  should  be  tried.! 
QhG!  Resigns  Why?  The  a; 
point  is  Q(8  (else  43  Ng5) 
Rxl8  44  Rxc3  when  White  iiTeVi 
pawn  up  but  Black's  pawitph 
mobile  on  the  same  ntv 
squares  as  his  bishop.  It's  tidai; 
hopeless,  so  I don't  blame  FiM' 
mentally  switching  on  to  lisa 
GM  tournament. 
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Bunce  leads  the  fightback 


Clinton  van  der  Berg 
In  Johannesburg 

T SAYS  something  for  the  state 
4 *1  of  ihc  game  in  South  Africa  that 
I Springbok  spirits  were  lifted 
even  in  defeat.  The  series  loss  to  the 
British  Lions,  in-fighting  among 
provincial  unions  and  a money  deal 
that  has  again  ravaged  the  domestic 
game  were  forgotten  as  South 
Africa  and  the  All  Blacks  fought  out 
an  epic  opening  match  of  the  1997 
Tri-Nations  series. 

After  falling  23-7  behind  in  the 
opening  half-hour  the  All  Blaek9 
staged  one  of  the  greatest  fight- 
bocks  witnessed  at  the  altitude 
venue  of  Ellis  Park,  scene  of  South 
Africa's  15-12  defeat  of  New  Zealand 
In  the  1995  World  Cup  final. 
Whereas  South  Africa  committed 
baMC  errors  nl  crueinl  times  last  Sat- 
urday, the  Ail  Blacks  built  towards  a 
climax  (hat  revealed  itself  in  rock- 
like  defence. 

Unlike  the  Lions  Test  series, 
which  the  British  Isles  won  2-1  de- 
spite being  oulscorcd  nine  to  three 
in  tries,  South  Africa  were  beaten  by 
a team  who  scored  more  tries  than 
tlu-y  did  — four  to  two.  But  Ihe 
Springboks  could  at  least  salute  a 
licriiirmauce  of  quality  by  the  fly- 
half.  Jnnnic  do  Beer. 


Granted  he  missed  a 76th-minute 
penalty  which  would  have  levelled 
the  scores,  but  his  overall  contribu- 
tion rewarded  Carel  du  Plessis’s 
faith  in  him.  After  the  coach's  failed 
experiment  with  Henry  Honiball  in 
the  first  two  Lions  Tests,  De  Beer 
made  his  Test  debut  here  earlier  I 
this  month  and  kicked  13  points. 
But  last  Saturday  he  showed  him- 
self to  be  a master  of  the  running 
game  as  well  as  kicking  22  points. 

Frank  Bunce  was  New  Zealand's 
standard  bearer  as  they  swept  to 
their  first  win  here  in  five  years. 
The  35-year-old  midfielder,  playing 
his  48th  Test,  ripped  the  home  de- 
fences apart  with  two  tries.  Carlos 
Spencer,  at  fly-half,  contributed  20 
points.  Ihc  All  Black  captain  Scan 
Fitzpatrick  left  the  field  with  a knee 
Injury  in  the  second  half  but  should 
be  fit  to  face  the  Austi'alions  in  Mel- 
bourne on  Saturday. 

The  Springboks  played  in  their 
new  Nike  branding;  the  result  of  a 
$5  million  deal  brokered  by  Louis 
Luyt’s  son,  also  Louis.  Luyt  Jnr  has 
taken  a 10  per  cent  commission  that 
lias  raised  questions  about  his  rob- 
in South  African  rugby. 

However,  any  criticism  has  been 
deflected  by  the  threat  of  four  of  the 
big  five  provincial  unions,  Western 
Province,  Natal,  Free  Slate  and 


Northern  Transvaal,  to  pull  out  of 
the  South  African  Rugby  Football 
Union  if  it  went  ahead  with  a plan  to 
transform  South  Africa’s  Super  12 
sides  into  regional  units.  But  after  a 
meeting  with  Luyt  Snr  the  unions 
backed  down.  Gauteng,  his  own 
province,  had  supported  the  move. 

• Wales  withstood  a second-half  on- 
slaught by  Canada  at  Fletcher’s 
Field,  Toronto,  to  finish  their  six- 
match  tour  of  North  America  unde- 
feated. But  once  again  they 
struggled  in  the  tight  five  and  owed 
their  28-25  victory  to  flashes  of  in- 
spiration from  their  backs. 

Meanwhile,  one  of  Rugby 
League's  great  attacking  forces, 
Brisbane,  overcame  Wigan  War- 
riors 30-4  at  Central  Park  last  Sun- 
day, recording  their  fourth  — and 
most  satisfying  — victory  in  Pool  A 
of  the  World  Club  Championship. 

Auckland  Warriors  brushed  aside 
Bradford  Bulls  64-14.  inflicting  on 
the  British  club  their  fourth  straight 
defeat  Canterbury  were  40-22  win- 
ners of  their  match  against  Halifax. 
Hunter  Mariners,  the  only  unbeaten 
side  in  Lite  Australian  Pool  B.  de- 
feated Castleford  Tigers  26-8,  and 
Perth  beat  Sheffield  48-1 2.  The  I mo- 
tion Broncos  came  from  behind  to 
defeat  Canberra  38-  IH,  while  St  H<- 
Icns  lost  28-12  to  Crormlla  Sharks. 


Sports  Diary  Shiv  Sharma 


a b o 


Though  While  (to  phf)  J*;  { 
contend  with  12  and  Rek«<-'  | 
draw  easily  by  1 Rxg7f22RfUl, 
if  Rcl+?  3 K(12  flQ  4 Rxfi  M-'*  ] 
the  pawns  defeat  the  rookTiv;  . 
bow  if  you  spotted  this.  Ncx&i-  ' 
real  puzzle  from  the  diagram"1 
to  move  and  win. 

No  2481:  1 Ne6t  K Mff': 
Qxg8+  holds  out  longer)  2 w 
Kxcti  3 Qfi>  mate. 


Irfrr  Sunday  best  from  Brown 

ile  (to  p!ay)k  - I O batsman  Alistair 

>,  nn£j  Rep,)*,;  '""s  tirmvn  was  in  sparkling  form 

o pt  i 1 against  Hamushiiv  at  Guild- 


thc  Open  team  had  failed.  See  if  you 
can  match  her  performance  and 
make  six  hearts  on  the  North-South 
hands  below. 


North 

♦ 63 
VAJ9 

♦ A4 

♦AQJ973 

East 

♦ J952 
V 10852 

♦ K97 
*105 

South 

4AKQ4 

VKQ763 

♦ QJ5 

*6 


and  West  led  the  eight  of  clubs,  a 
creative  effort  designed  to  fool 
Dhondy  into  placing  East  with  the 
king. 


How  would  you  h®*  $ 
CTnking  the  club  finesse  *$ 
ing,  of  course  — you 
even  though  It  works!)  vv 
won  the  club  lead  trilb 
acc,  and  cashed  the  ace  Jw  R 
spades.  East  followed,*®^ 
then  tiie  two,  showing 
ber  of  cards  In  her  system  j 
ruffed  a spade  with  tlx  p® 
hearts,  then  eftshed  “ft.** 
jack  of  trumps.  . 

West  showed  out  oflWjPJ . 
round  of  hearts,  but 
confident  that,  since  W«r!- 
long  spade,  she  could  saw  . 
ace  and  another  diamon®^, 
West  won  with  the  kinft,^. 
not  give  East  a spader infr*V 
was  East  who  won  the  wtwb- 
mond,  but  Dhondy,  couW i ^ 
club  return,  draw  trump* •I'  . 

clarer  (who  had 
crafty  opening' 1^)1 
same  line  of  play,  ft*  rvjj/ 

tricks.  Then  he  ruffed  a 

trumps,  cashed  the  quWi  tE 
and  finessed  in  .tilara0^!^ 
East  won  the  king  and 
back  on  play  with  a dlsg3^/. 
cede!  ft  club  trick  to  r&ih  V 
down.  -l  ■ijjj yi 


SURREY  batsman  Alistair 
r.rmvn  was  in  sparkling  form 
against  Hampshire  at  Guild- 
tnr<l.  Sunday  fo-ague  n. -cords  him- 
4-<1  .is  tin-  upt-iier,  with  imjjoccnble 
timing,  plundered  2t«  runs  uff  jtisl 
IP'  balls,  bitting  11  sixes  ami  19 
f"iirv  He  was  finally  dismissed  in  the 
'a--'  over  after  spooning  a catch  to 
Julin  Su-phenson  off  a Simon  Ren- 
(ulUoss. 

Ii  was  the  first  double  century  in 
the  history  of  the  competition,  eas- 
ily surpassing  the  previous  best  of 
Irti.  set  by  Graham  Gooch  for 
Essex  against  Glamorgan  in  1983. 
Brown  said:  "it  was  a great  batting 
pitch.  I rode  my  luck  a bit  out  there 
but  in  the  end  I got  a great  score." 
Surrey,  who  scored  344  for  5 in  40 
overs,  went  on  to  win  by  68  runs. 

Meanwhile  Gooch,  who  still 
holds  England's  record  for  the  high- 
est number  of  runs  in  Test  — 8,900 
~7  has  decided  to  retire  from  first- 
class  cricket  at  the  end  of  this  week. 
Gooch,  who  was  44  last  Wednesday, 
has  played  118  times  for  England, 
on  34  occasions  as  captain.  Only 
Mike  Atherton  and  Peter  May  have 
captained  their  country  more  often. 

M EN  behaving  badly  on  die  foot- 
ball pitches  are  to  have  sdffer 
Penalties  imposed  on  them  while 
those  who  show  a healthy  respect 
or  “if  rules  are  to  be  rewarded 
under  a carrot-and-stick  scheme 
, announced  by  the  Football  Associa- 
on.  From  next  season  trouble- 
P^nc  players  will  be  banned  after 
yellow  cauls  instead  of  six  and 
./ft  i*1'1,  a further  ban  after 
a?,  bookings.  Those  booked  11 
nics  wdi  be  hauled  before  an  FA 
’.l  'P  .ry  committee.  However 
-8°'ng  f‘ve  ^ games  without 
giving  a yellow  or  red  card  will 

records  ”00^ng  slruck  from  the 


Newcastle  uniM  and  i.iwr- 

poi»l  ivinforct-ri  llv-ir  title  ambi- 
tious by  making  k«-y  signings  Iasi 
week.  Tlu-  Newcastle  manager. 
Kenny  Dalglish,  short  of  defensive 
cover  alter  selling  Robbie  Elliott  to 
Bolton  for  $-1  million,  moved  swiftly 
to  sign  Stuart  IVarcc  after  discover- 
ing that  the  35-year-old  former  Eng- 
land captain  had  been  given  a free 
transfer  by  Nottingham  Forest,  end- 
ing his  12-year  association  with  the 
club.  Pearce  lias  been  given  a two- 
year  contract  by  Newcastle  with  a 
basic  weekly  wage  of  $25,000  and 
the  option  of  another  year. 

A flight  to  Milan  by  Liverpool’s 
vice-chairman  and  chief  executive 
Peter  Robinson  brought  Paul  Ince 
to  Merseyside.  He  wrapped  up  the 
signing  of  the  England  midfielder 
from  lnternazionale  for  $7  million. 
Ince  was  due  to  join  his  new  team- 
mates for  training  this  week  and  is 
expected  to  make  his  debut  in  a 
friendly  against  Bristol  City. 

David  Hopkin  and  French  star 
David  Ginola  were  two  other  foot- 
ballers on  the  move.  Hopkin,  the 
Crystal  Palace  midfielder,  agreed  to 
join  Leeds  United  in  a $5.4  million 
deal  while  Ginola  became  Totten- 
ham Hotspur's  $3.3  million  acquisi- 
I tion  from  Newcastle  United. 


A DECISION  by  tile  selectors  to 
omit  the  British  athletics  team 
captain  Roger  Black  from  the  400 
metres  for  the  world  champions  in 
Athens  next  month  raised  a storm  of 
controversy.  Among  the  critics  was 
the  Minister  for  Sport,  Tony  Banks. 
He  said:  “Roger  is  one  of  our  best 
mcdal-winnlng  athletes.  If  anything 
could  have  been  done  to  have  helped 
him  I feel  it  should  have,  because 
lie's  been  unfortunate  with  illness." 
The  Olympic  silver  medallist’s  plea 
for  more  time  to  prove  his  recovery 
from  a virus  was  refused  by  the  se- 


lector;., who  opted  for  James  Ikiulch 
;is  the  u-:imV  third  4Wmi  runner. 
Black  will  still  make  the  trip  but  only 
ns  ixul  of  the  4 x -Riiim  relay  team. 


Young  Ullrich  tightens  his 
stranglehold  on  the  Tour 


GROUP  a won  Ihe  BT Global 
Challenge,  billed  as  the  world’* 
toughest  yacht  race,  after  crossing 
the  finish  line  in  the  Solent  early  on 
Wednesday  last  week.  The  yacht, 
skippered  by  Mike  (inkling, 
clinched  victory  on  the  final  leg 
from  Boston  by  completing  the  race 
over  an  hour  ahead  of  her  nearest 
rival,  Toshiba  Wave  Warrior.  A 
flotilla  of  more  than  20  boats,  includ- 
ing a ferry  carrying  friends  and 
family  members  of  the  crew,  met 
the  67ft  yacht.  Sailing  westward  — 
the  "wrong  way"  against  prevailing 
winds  and  currents  — 14  identical 
steel  yachts  set  out  from  Southamp- 
ton 10  months  ago.  Group  4’s  com- 
bined overall  time  was  161days  5hr 
25min  18sec. 


NASEEM  HAMED  retained  Ills 
World  Boxing  Organisation  and 
International  Boxing  Federation 
featherweight  titles  by  stopping  the 
Argentine  challenger  Juan  Cabrera 
in  tiie  second  round  at  Wembley 
Arena.  Hamed  looked  determined 
to  score  a quick  victory  when  he  in- 
flicted a vicious  uppercut  on  his  op- 
ponent in  the  first  round  and  a cut 
on  the  left  eye  in  the  second,  which 
swelled  rapidly.  The  referee  Inter- 
vened as  Hamed  launched  yet  an- 
other onslaught. 


MICHAEL  DOOHAN.  Australia’s 
world  motorcycling  champion, 
won  the  German  500cc  grand  prix 
— his  sixth  successive  victory  of 
the  season.  Doohan  now  has  an  al- 
most Invincible  lead  at  (he  top  of  the 
table  with  six  races  remaining. 


William  Fotharlngham 
In  Courchevel 


EVERY  year  the  Tour  de  France's 
post  office  receives  bogs  of  let- 
ters for  Richard  Yirenque,  who  is 
much  loved  by  female  fans  for  his 
vulnerable,  curly-haired  charm  and 
fighting  spirit.  Virenque’s  valiant  yet 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  wrc9t  the 
yellow  jersey  from  Jan  Ullrich  last 
Sunday  is  likely  to  result  in  a fresh 
deluge  of  adoring  mail. 

The  cherubic  rider  had  slipped  to 
more  than  six  minutes  behind  Ull- 
rich after  Saturday's  climb  to  I'Alpc 
d'Huez  but,  instead  of  admitting  de- 
feat and  merely  attempting  to  defend 
his  second  place,  he  ordered  his 
team,  I'cstinu,  to  go  on  the  attack. 

Ullrich  had  looked  impregnable 
so  far  in  this  Tour,  but  be  showed 
signs  of  weakness  on  Lite  descent 
from  the  first  of  the  day's  three  inns 
sivc  climbs,  the  first-category  Col 
du  Giandon.  He  came  close  to  flying 
off  the  road  on  a left-hand  bend 
while  Vircnque  and  three  of  his 
team-mates  were  slightly  ahead.  As 
hairpin  succeeded  hairpin  at  dizzy- 
ing speed  lie  losl  ground. 

This  left  the  23-year-old  with  a dif- 
ficult choice:  he  could  waste  valu- 
able strength  in  a lone  nlU-mpt  In 
catch  Viienqm-  and  his  henchmen 
nr  wail  for  his  own  team-mates,  wlu» 
were  over  n minute  behind,  and 
hope  they  hud  the  strength  to  n- 
gain  the  lost  ground- 
lie  showed  wist  font  beymul  his 
years  in  taking  iln  MVoiid  option, 
selling  lip  an  < pic  pursuit  Ivtwivn 
tin-  i estina  fanr-iiine  and  a group 
fod  by  his  Deutsche  Telekom  team- 
mates in  the  valley  leading  to  the 
duy’s  second  mountain,  the  super- 
category  Col  de  la  Madeleine. 

On  the  13-mile  climb  tu  a summit 
surrounded  by  meadows  buth  sets 
of  * friHPsti'iifi’s  swiftly  dropped  back, 
leaving  Vircnque  on  his  own,  with 
last  year's  winner  Bjnrne  Riis  lead- 
ing Ullrich  in  pursuit. 

For  most  of  the  ascent  the  32- 
year-old  towed  the  young  man  who 
had  superseded  him  as  the 
Telekom  leant  leader  a lew  days  be- 
fore. It  was  a direct  reversal  of  last 
year's  roles  when  Ullrich  helped 
Riis  to  victory.  Such  selflessness  in 


Ullrich  . . . signs  of  weakness 

a defending  champion  is  rare.  Al 
tiie  foot  of  the  perilous  descent 
down  the  Madeleine,  a sinuous  sin- 
gle-track road  with  itn  harriers  uiul  a 
sheer  drop  into  a green  valley, 
Vircnque  was  duly  overhauled  and 
another  bailie,  for  the  stage  win, 
began  <jii  (lie  final  climb  to  tin-  ski- 
n-sorl  finish. 

llllrich  dearly  wan  in  I to  repay 
Riis  for  liis  assistance  by  helping  tin- 
Dane  lake  the  stage.  w>  lie  sat  be- 
hind Viivmiue  every  lime  tin  little 
Frenchman  uppnl  tlu*  p.m\  kii-. 
war,  unable  to  cope  with  the 
changes  uf  rhythm  ami  was  repeat- 
edly left  behind 

L'.Vi  lit ll.llh  Vie I-|I«|IH-  ir.ill-nl  lie 
would  have  to  make  tin-  pace  on  hi-. 
■ iv. ii.  and  so  lie  fod  ill  tin-  way  m the 
line.  Ullrich  clearly  eiueri aiied 
l hough  ts  of  cunt  eating  the  liuisli  luit 
then  remembered  tin-  unwritten 
rule  iif  profess  ini  nil  racing — that  a 
race  lender  should  let  It  is  break- 
away companion  share  the  spoils  — 
ami  permitted  Vircnque  to  cross  i In- 
line first.  It  %vn>  a gesture  lie  could 
afford  to  make,  willi  the  Tour  effec- 
tively in  the  ling. 

• Chris  Board  mail  quit  the  race 
early  in  the  13th  stage.  Tile  British 
rider  had  struggled  over  Ihe  past 
few  days  with  neck  jind  back  injuries 
sustained  in  a crash  in  the  Pyrenees. 

William  Fotheringham  is  assistant 
I editor  of  Cycling  Weekly 


In  this  Ashes 
series,  every  ball 
will  be  bowled 

on  line. 


Don't  lenvo  your  desk.  TotjoJher,  the  Guardian 
aud  Wit, ctoo  bract  cdclccl’s  cuoatost  cjiudyo  match 
direct  to  you.  The  Ai.tios  f )7  si  to  provicfes  complete 
coverage  of  I ho  Ashes  nones,  ball  by  halt,  no  you'll 
know  what's  happoinnii,  liowovm  ta-.it  the  wickets  are 
tailing.  Ashen  9/  takes  Internet  cricket  coverage  to  new  boundaries. 

http://www.ashes.co.uk 
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